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‘BY OC. P, CRANOK. |' 


| Ong after one the monuments that tell 
The story of our great historic days 
“Crumble to ‘dust before the greedy gaze 
~ Or Commerce. “One by one®'they hear the 
knell be BM 
‘As ofa funeral bell, ©: 
iThat tolls the doom of.eld memorial walls; 
Yet not a tear-drop falls, ,, 
Nor one regretful head is howell. 
, But only jest and laughter loud 
From that dull crowd of sappers battering 
down, 
” With crowbar, pick, end ax, the records of 
renown. 


‘O shame.upon than sons.of those great sires, 
,/ Who, made, the Old South’s walls foreyer 
; dear, . 
,. And spcred—less with litany and prayer, 
‘ And’ prosing pulpit-drone, than with the fires 
’” “Of eloquence and stérn rés6lve, when deep 
’ Anéwered'to stormy deep, from ‘state to state, 
“As with the voice of fate!’ 
And@ | foused’ a.-élumbeting ecatinnht from 
' sleep, 
To. guard the hard-won tan that tyrants 
held so cheap, t jee} 


“ whedl in'thése venerable walls’ 
Rang: back the stern deflance to the foe: 

‘| 'A@Poss the’sea—the words no heart recalls 
Without’a thrill—a hundred years ago; 

When there for many:a year |) 
About the _ old Pilgrim. church there 

* grew 
The. clustering _ Fs. that seemed more 
dear 
As “Massachusetts: lived through changes 
* hew— 

' Ana‘in the old ‘familiar chimes 

That froth the historic belfry rang, 
On Witter nights the punctual clang 
, Still told of grand heroic times— 
»; Could they foresee how sordid Jove; of gain 
.. Would scheme to melt the golden chain 

That bound the City. of the Bay 
To recollections of a sterner, day, 

“And coin it into dollars in the mart 


Where Trade tears down the tendrils of the 


 Reart, 


m anid felis the hiedtrat ‘trees that block his 


* way ”” 
To Mainho%"s sires aha tol o to-day ?, 


"One ater ee they 20... “of course, “What next? 


"No scruples eer perplexed 
' The heart of ‘Trade, e “Give way,” the Babe 
‘ories ; 


' 
OW 


* Here, oer “you int shrine, my rallway 


© ies. 
» ere aicests saatianlidatine dims): or nae 


jodeam, | foi dD fd ; 
ih “To. city; Joungers--for we ill may spare 
Spch wastes of unbreathed air. . . 
voll hg ahan what ify at last tear dowd, 
a Boston's antique ¢ crown—, 


i. 


de useless pile you poets love to waits | 


* \Gradle ot ‘Liberty, Old Fatiuell Hant © | | 
Sate ‘Where draw'the tine?! bon 

ool What care I for your sentiment so‘fine?: 11 | 

1} Usebefore dreams; the new'before the old, ; 
cevoAmeé first and fordmost-gold:.?.:;;,; ai 


° One after one: Tor go they must at ast 
“These mon’ ata cof as’ of tue past! 
‘db Quebtion of time! one, a6 as Well you" aio 

0 » “ Booner oF Late tits riot al things: 0? 

Meanwhile U tility“arast live; and carve: 9 tt 

\d Her way through sentiment-+noti beg orstary 
vot ANaysvulgar Use his mattees, too, can, fi 
{Our Anglo-Saxon ree,’ Our Saf 
., “The Courge of Empire,” or ‘* Oe | 
uM any rate, we get the thing we want, 
ue 


| 


|} orable Edward Young, who has praiseworth- 


hanes green paritee tints fide: opaeg por: a! 


T faith, is. ‘undoubtedly good. news to that , OK 
tent ;. ‘but it is good news ie be pyedes at ‘|’ 


a 


} anbappily forbid our. supposing to Have 


' ae Russian. Baron’s letter : ‘ce 


8o these good divutetthdus eay™tie o1 South 
must go” °° 
(The women—to their honor—voting ‘‘No’’), | 
Sell it? Of course, Demolish it that means, 
Unless the court or city intervenes. ' 
O men of Massachusetts, will youstand  _ 
And see the walls wherein yom ono 
stood, ©; 
When Adams, Otis, Quincy sat and. planned 
The safety of the state, the common good, — 
Sink inte dust.; while striding over all 
Walks sleek remorseless Trade, 
And gloats above a melancholy héap 
Of lime’ “and wtotios—“not shained and not 
afraid (°° 
To weigh the sa¢red’spot; ‘and hold ft cheap | 
Against the bag-of gold 
His clutching fingers hold: 
Ab! let us hope some generous hands “may 
save 
The proud ola building from its grave ; “pal 
Some nobler faith beat back the eticroaching 
creed 
Whose cetitral law is Self, whose goa is 
Greed! 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.. June 13th, am, 
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LIBERTY TO OBEY OR CONDITION 
OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM © Cc. WILKINSON. 





Turs seems to’ ‘be the very heat principle q 
of Russian religious: tolerasion.; The Hon- 


ily interested himself in behalf'of 'the‘thir- 
teen Baptists ‘lately, for conscienée toward } 
God, thrown into prison in Russia, hds‘man- | 
aged to elicit a quasi-official enunciation of 
the principle from a complacent: and com- 
plaisant noble of the Empire, said to be on 
terms of ‘such:intimacy as’ absolute sove- : 
reigns permit with the Czar.. Baron Rosen, ' 
the nobleman’s-name and title, is “very” 
happy” to’give his Washington correspond- 
ent the “.good news” tbat twelve, out of the 
thirteen imprisoned, Baptists have been re- : 
leased, that ‘‘oneof the men,” .the thirteenth’ 
prisoner,: of course, has been sent., some- 
where‘for-further examination, and that the: 
Baptists ‘are called Stundists ‘in Rassia. 
These ‘facts compose @'-sotmewhat ’ mot- 
_Jey mosaic’ of “good'! ttews.” The re-" 
ease Of the twelve would certainly 
be ‘*good news” if. it was. an uncon- 
“ditional release, which, however the’ 
concluding words of the communication’ 


been the case. Their Telease on a condition’ | 
amounting to apostasy. on their part may 
‘‘ good: news” to a‘Russian; but it is n 
good news to a Baptist, or, for that patie 
to an- American , Christian of oy ‘hame.' 
The dispatch of the thirteenth prisoner” for’ 
‘farther examination,” if it: er npli¢s that 
“one at least of the number stood | fast to’ his 


with, much sympathy toward ‘fhe One 
ad with mych ‘indignation “agitbet u the 
‘Here Js the | concluding seatence f" 

am ety td 

‘happy, dear sir, to give. you ‘this good news’ 
to express once. more, with Priacé Don-"}" 
{'donkof, the certitude that the ‘Baptists wilt! 
remain for the future in the quiet ead 


fait condition o of, 
ies ‘The Baron. does not 
aps understand our Sogn ait of ide 
owes the, ‘significant, words of a nte ) 
have enone ito. ‘aupply. ‘the ‘a 
iwi 


ya: 


Pe Pe Destoniy Teen ‘ts 
, enclosed 








:P Divine" Providedée ‘te “breach ‘the walls of 


pregslytes??, P¥ince Dondonkoff ig governor- 
f genera).of-Kieff, ‘the district. where the, per- 
secution:bas) taken :: place,-and,,, therefore, | 
‘speaks authoritatively. The Prince; with 


Own advanced views of what; is, befitting 
olibetality, in matters ‘of. religious toleration. 
‘He-sayse ‘f Lchope that you: know me well 
enough, dear. Baron; to-approve of the 
liberal as-well:as tational view I inke of rai 
sort: of'question:?: td 

The ‘‘nfemerandum,” renarteee by: the 
Prince! with diis letter is very, satisfactory as 
elucidation of Russian: policy,:‘though.the ' 
reverse of ‘reassiring as to the tenor of, ‘that 
policy? » !f Af present,” vite says, “ none: af. 
the accuéed :isi'under the arrest, except a 
leader: ofthe: Stundists: in--the district. of « 
Taraska; by the name:iof Jerome : Balaban, 
who vas yexiled ‘to: the, -Goverpment | 
Cherson, as hewas)cohsidered guilty of dine. 
inating.a ‘false doctrine, ai, 

** With: Balaban’s expulsion : from the: 
district’ of Paraska, thé. Stundists. became * 
more calm abd:are no. more #0; vehemently 
opposed to! the’. Orthodbx -Greco Russian 
creed: They evén: bring itiow their children 
to be baptized by! the/orthodox priests,” 

‘These ‘various statements’ may very well 
be eryétallized into a formala like the head- 
“ing oP thiv‘articlé, éxpressive of ‘the princi- 
ple whiéh ‘governs *feligious toleration: in 
Russia.’ Ressiat? religious’ liberty ts liberty 
‘to obey Obrist' otf Condition that you disobey 
him. Christ's conthiandment+¥: “Preach 
the Gospel to'every < eréature; teaching them 
to observe all thing’ Whatsoever I’ have 
commandéd you.” Obedience is the Bapitist “| 
faith—this, in fact,’ is “Christianity. The 
Russian Government says: Certainly; exer- 
cise’ ‘your -faith with “all ‘freedom,'iom the’ 
‘sitaple éondition that you ‘refrain from ‘ex- 
‘etcising" it.’ Obey Christ; only dook: out ' 
‘thalt in doing 40 you refasl him obedience. 
Thet all willbe well. 

' Kesoredly' Mr. Young ‘suffers himaelt fo" 
be oversdngdine in'supposing that néws of” 
this sort Will: “* afférd ‘lively satisfaction to 
‘those of evéry'déndinination ‘in’ this country 
who are friends.” 6f* religious «‘ liberty,” 
’ Christianity te something ‘ that ‘never ‘kne 
‘how'to live without practicing: ‘* pros 

fsm?”' Proselytism “is thé ‘chief, in ode” 
sense’ the eble Paniction of its life!” To céage=|' 
9 A ane: hoger to die.” This: story oft 
*Ressidin® persecution is iIn-some of .its:f 
} tures’ ‘quite like'a chapter! out ofthe Acts f 

thie Apostles: A*precisely’ simtlardemand 
ole talent Peter‘and’ tié ‘brethren—<th t 
‘thity should dbase’ to-“predioh! andteach 
‘the name of ‘thé Lord Jesus.’ Stuiere wha?” 

an ‘established «church ‘nw Jewry; | and 
preadhyting” from it’ was not to’ be: noteratefl | 
“Péter adé his famous ‘answer; andthe 
4 caitit is Hinetsent cet turied of Christian his 
ry. Without the spirit. Of “that siéply 
Adi dtaiied? ther; ‘and by*some one every |} 

year of ‘Obtistiow ‘history Sitice, thie! Crargh ‘| 

hiqyould ‘have ceased to exist. i women | * 
\Ou¥ Russian Baptist’ brethren: arein’ the 
post” of ‘@atiger® and’ Notor=a! post! 


iT 


yee 


quedthed to Baptistd' by long atid g'0vions |’ 


tradition:® Baptists’ sevt’ to’ bs selected by’ | 


Peligious" iftoleratice® Gt! many ‘counttigs, | 
oA ey grat that these pérsecuted 


te 


dheteaaianain they do. nak try, to; make 


much suavity, felicitates himself upon-his } 


y folate, ‘mistaken, 


POF cars fh ‘Rassia be fetid’: faithfel te te 
dea Ui jonably it is ‘our privil * 
su outbid tor tb ah stir. tithe we 


on: their behalf, that the rigors of, law meg 
be relaxed:in their favor, But, most of all 
‘ought we:to: pray: that they may be; strong 
enough to. stand in-their lot till,the end: of 
‘the: days; 

Who knows that the fatore of; Christian- 
ity isnot destined tobe Russian? We can 
none:of us; not the wisest, foresee even for 
a single generation to whom the future, 
whether of political ascendeney or of re- 
ligions, belongs. But this seems to: be cere 
tain: that; if the vast: mass of -Russian s0- 
ciety is ever to. be penetrated. with a living 
Christianity, there could -be no more hope- 
ful» germs of such:a future process than 
would. be supplied in a small seed of stead- 
fast: beli¢vers within thé masa; ready to go to 
prison or'to-death) if néed- be,’ for the sake 
of obeying Jésus Christ: ! Our own present 
} duty ia the matter of these persecutions is 
‘not mainly ‘to indulge ‘a sentimental sym- 
‘pathy with the«sufferers ; much less to‘re- 
joice prématurely. that they have escaped 
suffering perhaps ‘by compliance.’ «It is 
father’ to strengthen them in : every way 
‘possible to suffer to: the end. The waver- 
ing battle-line just now depends on them. 
Pray for them, Raga that: their faith 
fail not. 





BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME, 


A WINTER MORNING AT COLORADO 
SPRINGS. 





| BY, HE. H. 


“PS the east and the sotith and the | north 
‘great sunlit plains, bounded’ bya’ rounding 
wall of the furthest visible sky—it might be 
by the Atlantic and the ‘Arctic: atid “the 
Antarctic seas, for aught the horizon‘ tine 
tells'to the contrary;'to the “west ‘# grand 
range of the Rocky Mountsitis, built tip and 
up and’ up—(first soft, dimpling, ctowding 
foothills ; then ‘jagged, overlapping ridges ; 
“then sharp, glistening, snow-topped péaks, 
"till the blue is touched fifteen thousand feet 
P High in’ the air); fronting the mountains, 
“making a little ‘space’ of shining dots'‘and 
fines orf thé sunlit'plains, thé baby towti of 
‘Colorad6 ‘Springs, the “‘ Fountain Colotiy.” 
‘It is thé ‘fourteenth ‘day of December, win- 
‘ter, by thé calendar.’ Winter, too, ‘to ‘the 
“eye. Te lies firm‘frozen in the gutters; and- 
“even the low foothills are powdered with 
show. “The mércury tegistered only ‘14 deg. 
‘this ‘mofning at’ six o'clock, and we ‘are 
whapped i in furs’ for dur’ drive; but we''are 
‘golog in’ an “open’ carriage; ‘and our eyes 
| aitist "be ‘sheltered’ from ‘the blazing sun as 
hitch as if it were midsummer. ‘ Witter by 
“the calendar, winter to'the sight and totich; 
“but ‘winter whieh woos and warms “ike 
‘June, 

The horses bound end’ axirfig like fite- 
Bome kittens." “The electric air ‘stirs! their 
“Pde {as well ‘ds ours!” ‘Not until after Tong 
*ariving’ will ‘they settle’ down’ to a steady 
thot. | 

ee We? tifn ¢ bur backs on the sun. It is ‘not 

t’éléven o’tlock ; bat théré is ‘the feeling 
of rion inthe air ‘ade tt ts pleasantet driv- 
ing west than east. The mountains’ look 
only a few steps aWay ; but we shall have 
'trdtted steadily toward tliém® for one ‘good 
‘hour beforé we shall have feabbed' ‘the first 
ofthe Yoor-hina, ” °° 
’ “Kerdss sandy | boteomis, where sllvety-gray 
‘cottonwood trees mark thé courses of small 
} brooks, througl the one street of poor, des- 
Ouraged ‘Colorado 
“Ciy,” ‘up’ getitly-clithbing slopes, brdwn, 
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with sharp, serrated led 
red. sandstone, and we strike 
line of the Fountain Creek, a dashing” tittle 
amber brook, which has: made brave way 
down the pass up which weare going. The 
road follows the creek, crosses it wherever 
it doubles, and crowds it close for room #n 


narrow places. 
Before we know that we have fairly Teft 


the plains, we find ourselves shut in by hills 
on either side and in the very heart of Man- 
itou. Manitou is a glen, a valley consisting 
chiefly of sides, a little fairy canyon, full of 
rocks and fir trees, and the creek, and effer- 
vescing medicine springs. It holds also 
three hotels, a post-office, a store, a livery 
stable, and a few other houses. Here Grace 
Greenwood has built a dainty cottage, in a 
clematis tangle. Here Dr. Bell, an English- 
man, well known in Colorado, has built a 
house of the pink and red stone, which 
blends so exquisitely with the landscape 
that it looks like a natural outgrowth of it. 
Here, ten years hence, will be dozens of 
villas, perched in little grassy spots on the 
ledges and rocky slopes. Already most of 
the building sites are sold—and chiefly to 
Englishmen. To cross both an ocean and 
a continent for one’s summer home seems a 
brave indifference to trouble. 

But even this shining little nook does not 
keep us this morning. We dash through it, 
still side by side with thecreek, following and 
crossing and recrossing it, and in five min- 
utes Manitou is Jost to us, as the plains were 
just back, and we are once more walled in 
on either side—this time by higher, closer, 
and rockier walls. This is the real en- 
trance of the Ute Pass. The road seems 
leading straight into a mountain of rock. A 
strange hollowed niche faces us; it looks 
like a gigantic portal, barred and double 
barred. On the left, many feet below, runs 
the little amber-colored creek. No, it does 
not ‘run; it skips, it threads its way, it is 
half in, half.out of sight. Between ice and 
snow and huge bowlders, journeying is 
made hard for it this morning; but wher- 
ever it is clearly in sight it is still amber 
and yellow and limpid, and fine red and 
white pebbles gleam through it like mosaics. 
And. wherever the ice veils it the effects 
are yet more fantastic. We have swung 
round the gigantic stone portal, and are 
fairly in the Pass. On little grassy bits of 
soi! and in crevices of the rock, high up 
above our heads, fir trees grow at perilous 
slants. Gray, leafless cottonwood trees and 
alders, graceful with dried brown catkins 
on every twig, grow on the edges of the 
creek below. We look down through their 
tops in some of the steepest places. On 
the summits of the walls, on both sides, 
are magnificent masses of red and yellow 
and brown rock, shaped like castles, like 
monuments, like ruins; some most curious- 
ly: mottled with black lines or vivid green 
lichens. But we cannot remember to look 
up... The creek rivets our eyes, Surely 
never before of a warm and sunny morn- 
-ing were such ice fantasies to be seen and 
heard, Wejump from the carriage. The 
horses toil up the steep road. We turn from 
alithe grandeur of the Pass, and walk 
with downward bent eyes, looking into » 
weird and shining realm. How shall they 
be told, the marvelous things which water 
and iceand sunsbine are doing in the bed of 
.. the Fountain Creek on this June day of De- 
,cember! Ice bridges; ice arches; ice veils 
over little falls; rippled water-lines frozen 
into ice. films; ice sheaths on roots and 
twigs; ice canopies on shelving places, with 
fringing rows of ice-drops rounded and 
tapered like bells; ice shields,round and 
. wrought in daintier patterns than Damas- 
cus eyer drew; ice colonnades, three floors 
deep, the stalactites all tapering to the top 
like Masta, and the sunlight making rain- 
bow barson the lowest floor—these area 
few, of the shapes and semblances to which 
words can give names. 

Then there were, in wider. places of the 
brook, round capes of ice, making out into 
the, ember water. These were scolloped 

on the outer edges, wonderfully like the 
aah honed fungi .which grow on old 
trees. They were full of fine lines, follow- 
ing always the scollop. of the outer. edge, 
like the lines on the fungi. Sometimes 
there were three layers of these exquisite 
yee shells, all transparent, all mottled, and 
lined with infinite intricacy of design, and. 
the water gliding above. below. between 


THE 


them, breaking now and then on. their 

edges suddenly like a wave—the tidal record 
edther Wave far upthe Phas. « 

eseitidal waves nisde their thost ex? 

te Tecord on the thinner ‘ice edges {of 


some | id pools fufther wp the a, 
with 


light struck it, marking theo edge with 
fine penciled lines of flashing . Asregu- 
lar as the strokes of a metronome, and seem- 
ing almost to keep time for the melody of 
the bubbling water, they came and went, 
and came and went; amber, silver, amber, 
silver. No doubt there wasa liquid sylla- 
ble of sound to each individual curve, and 
there were ears finer than ours which eould 
hearit—the cony and the fox, perhaps, for 
they had been there before us. Their weird 
little, pattering foot-prints were all about on 
the snow; ‘disappearing at entrances of 
rock crevices or under fallen logs, crossing 
and recrossing on the ice bridges, which 
looked too frail to bear even a cony’s 
weight. 

But conies are said to be a fearless folk: 
and well they may be who dwell in im- 
pregnable homes in the walls of the Ute 
Pass. There was also one tiny track of a 
bird. Barely a third of an inch long the 
foot-prints were, but as firmly defined on 
the feathery snow as if a pencil had drawn 
them but the moment before. The little 
creature had evidently gone to the very 
edge of the ice to drink. There it had 
slipped, and, struggling to regain a foothold, 
had made a tiny trampling. We dipped 
our drinking-cup at the same spot and 
drank to the health of the unknown guest 
before us. Megpie? Blue Jay? A happy 
new year to you! Anda happy year they 
have of it, in these cedars and firs, with 
spicy juniper berries for the picking. They 
flit about on all the roads, as familiarly 
and as commonly as rebins in May. The 
Blue Jay has a fine crest on his head, and 
is of such a brilliant and shimmering blue, 
when the sun strikes him, that he looks 
like a bit of sky tumbled down and floating 
about: . As for the Magpie, he isso vivid a 
black and white that he. lights up a pine 
tree almost as well as an Oriole can. 

Now we have reached the main fall of 
the creek. No cony or fox has crossed 
here. Even the tiniest bird’s footfall 
would have dislodged this thin-fringed ice 
and snow canopy which overhangs the fall. 
It sways from side to side and undulates, 
and we look momently to see it fall; but it 
does not. There must be ice pillars be- 
neath it, which we cannot see. Exactly in 
the center, reaching. almost down to the 
rushing water, hangs one pendant globule, 
pear-shaped, flashing like a diamond in the 
sun. ‘The solitaire of. all the world!” 
gaid we; “and presently it shall be dissolved 
and swallowed in a foaming draught.” 
“ And who sits at the banquet?” ‘The 
name of the. queen is Nature, and he who 
loves is emperor always.” 

These things we said because. when to 
midwinter at six thousand.feet above the 
sea is added the sun of June the heads and 
hearts of men grow gay as by wine. 

Then we crept out to the edge of a sharp 
rock, and there in the warm. sun we sat, 
looking down into the huge crystal. bow! 
into which the water had been pouring and 
foaming and freezing, until the frozen foam 
reached up half way.to the top of the fall. 
A glorious crystal..beaker it. was—solid 
white snow at bottom, granulated frost- 
work up the sides, and trestlework of stalac- 
tites around and below it, and every mo- 
ment the foaming silver was building it 
higherjand higher. 

But. noon is near, and the seven home- 
ward miles will seem long. In a peculiarly 
narrow bend of the road, where the hind 





heads look off over the precipice, we turn. 
We are not half through tbe Pass. 
For five miles more the road and the creek 
crowd up into the heart of the mountains; 
but we count those miles as misers count 
gains to come. Millionaires that we are, 
: we have yet whole months of winter morn- 
ings ahead. 

Now, a8 we descend, we see the full 
gtandenr | of the Pass, Across its opening, 
to the southwest, stand the. mighty moun- 
tains. Pike’s Peak, fifteen thousand feet 
high. and Cameron’s Cone. onlv a little 





wheels graze the rock wall and our horses’, 





INDEPENDENT. 


way out must lieth teu h the Pony 
over their tops, » ces m we make 






mountains rise: and the 
Walls on*our right band een seem 
Wilder and mope abrupt. rof a sudden 


Weswing out into the open peace and sun- 
shine of lovely Manitou\ again, and-home 
over'the plains, seven miles:to the hour, the 
June sun burning our faces and the Decem- 
ber snow dazzling our eyes. And this is 
midwinter in Colorado. 





SONGS OF THE MYSTICS. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 
THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 
Roszs I see—the sweetest roses— 
As in the cool kiosk I pass, 


Tied in a thousand fragrant posies 
And fastened to the roof with grass. 





“What has bewitched the grass, I wonder ? 
It is the humblest weed that grows; 
How comes it that it sits up yonder 
And on a level with the rose?” 


“*Silence!’’ the grass said, and in sadness 
Let fall its tears in pearls of dew; 

“*The generous man robs none of gladness 
And never scorns old friends for new. 


“*T am no rose among the roses; 
And yet there’s not a child but knows 
That the poor grass that ties these posies 
Is from the Garden of the Rose !’’ 





SIN THE WORST. 


Walking along the shore one morn, 
A holy man by chance I found, 
Who by a tiger had been torn 
And had no salve to heal his wound. 
Long time he suffered grievous pain, 
But not the less to the Most High 
He offered thanks. They asked him why ? 
For answer he thanked God again ; 
And then to them: “‘ That I am in 
No greater peril than you see; 
That what has overtaken me 
Is but misfortune—and not sin!” 





A KING’S THOUGHT. 


““How many, many centuries, 
When Death’s long sleep has closed my eyes, 
Mankind will walk above my head, 
And I shall never hear their tread! 
My kingdom as it came will go; 
Another will possess my lands; 
They passed from hand to hand, and so 
Will pass from mine to other hands.” 


This verse was written long ago 
Upon the crown of Kai Khosro, 





WORLDLY WISDOM. 


Reflect upon the words that Sadi penned. 

Reveal not every secret to a friend: 

For how can you foretell what is to be ? 

He may hereafter be your enemy. 

And with your enemy the wisest plan 

Is not to do him all the harm you can; 

For it may happen to you in the end 

To make your present enemy a friend. 

The hand that can withhold, the tongue dis- 
creet— 

These fit the Sheik to fill the Sultan’s seat! 


EE EE 


THE BROOKLYN CONTROVERSY. 


EXPLANATIONS CONSIDERED. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D.D. 








Mr. Tuomas G. SHEARMAN, in the last 
week’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT, made 
an important contribution to our knowledge 
of the affair out of which “‘The Brooklyn 
Controversy” has arisen. Inasmuch as the 
“statement of a few facts,” which he gives 
‘* from personal knowledge,” was elicited 
by my endeavor to give a favorable inter- 
pretation of the somewhat anomalous pro- 
cedure of the Plymouth Church in the case 
of Mr. Tilton, I am induced to try again, in 
the hope that another contribution of a few 
facts from Mr. Shearman’s personal knowl- 
edge will clear up all remaining obscur- 
ity. 

y It has been supposed that Mr. Tilton 
forsook the assemblies of the Plymouth 
Church and withdrew from its communion, 
without giving to the church or to its off. 
cers any notice of his intention to do s0 or 
of. bis desire that his connection with that 
church should be dissolved. It has been 
alleged in his behalf, and in explanation of 
what was done by the examining commit- 
tee and by the church, that his relation as 
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a churchmember, with all tl y 
involved in it, was terminated not by his 
giving notice of withdrawal and demanding 
teration of his name from the cata- 
logue, but by his simple volition in the ex- 
ercise of an indefeasible right, It now ap- 
pears that, instead of making that merely 
silent and contemptuous secession which 
hasibeen: imputed to him,- he “ distinctly 
informed the¢lerk of the church and vari- 
ous other officers and members of the church 
(myself [Mr. Shearman] included) that he 
had withdrawn, and that his name ought to 
be taken off the roll.” This is to Mr. Til- 
ton’s credit; and, for his sake, I am glad 
that the fact has been given to the pub- 


lic. 

2. It also appears (for the first time, so 
far as my memory serves me) that ‘‘ the 
expediency of recognizing his (Mr. Tilton’s) 
withdrawal and erasing his name was 
under consideration in the proper committee 
at least two years prior to final actionin the 
case.” This is another confirmation of the 
position taken by the Council and by the 
two remonstrating cburches. It unequiv- 
ocally surrenders the claim that Mr. Til- 
ton’s membership—i. ¢, his responsibility 
to the church, and the responsibility of 
the church to him and for him—was term- 
inated by his own volition, “ uttered-or un- 
expressed.” If the termination of his 
membership was “an accomplished fact’ 
when he, in the recesses of his own mind, 
determined to withdraw—nay, if it was 
‘an accomplished fact” when he gave 
notice to the clerk and to other members of 
the church that he had so determined, 
why, in the name of veracity, why did 
‘*the proper committee” take into consid- 
eration ‘‘ the expediency of recognizing his 
withdrawal and erasing his name”? Is 
the question whether the roll of members 
of the Plymouth Church shall tell the 
truth a question of expediency? If Mr. 
Tilton ceased to be a member when he de- 
termined to withdraw, or if he ceased to 
bea member when he announced that de- 
termination to the clerk, the expediency 
of not. expunging his name from the roll 
was identical with the expediency of in- 
scribing on that roll the name of one who 
never had been a member and was un- 
willing to be one. Now I cannot believe, 
even on the testimony of Mr. Shearman, 
that any ‘‘ proper committee” of the 
Plymouth Church has ever taken into con- 
sideration for one moment the expediency 
of such a falsehood as the name of Theo- 
dore Tilton standing upon the roll of mem- 
bers year after year would be if he were 
nota member. To me, therefore, this sec- 
ond fact contributed by Mr. Shearman to 
our knowledge of the case is proof that, in 
the estimation of ‘tthe proper commit- 
tee,” Mr. Tilton was still a member two 
years after his exercise of what has more 
recently been discovered to be his ‘‘ inde- 
feasible right” of terminating his member- 
ship by the volition of his individual sov- 
ereignty. 

8. Mr. Shearman tells us: “The rumors 
which are assumed to have caused the action 
of the church in this matter were, in fact, 
only the cause of delaying that action.” Of 
course, he does not say this without know- 
iog whereof he affirms. The “rumors” re- 
ferred to are evidently those which, two 
years later, were the matter of a formal 
complaint against Mr. Tilton—vamely, that 
he had ‘‘ circulated and promoted scandals 
derogatory to the Christian integrity of [the] 
pastor and injurious to the reputation of 
[the Plymouth] Church.” But, according 
to the new theory of an ‘‘indefeasible 
right” in every churchmember to terminate 
his membersbip at any moment by his mere 
volition, Mr. Tilton was not then a.mem- 
ber and had not been for two years past 
and the committee were aware of the fact. 
If so, what had that church or its committee 
to do with rumors about him, more than 
with rumors about the infamous woman 
who had never been a member, but had at- 
tempted to pour.a pailful of her foul slops 
upon the honored head of Mr. Beecher? 
Why should such. rumors be, to men of 
common sense, @ reason for delaying action 
in a case in which no actiom was “possible 
save the action of requiring the clerk to rec- 
tify the unveracity of the roll of members? 
Isee not how Mr. Shearman’s statement 
admits of any other interpretation than 
this: Two years after Mr. Tilton’s se- 
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cession from the church, and two years be- 
fore the final action “the proper com- 
mittee” judged that certain rumors con- 
cerning him—rumors for which he might 
be held responsible—were a sufficient reason 
why the church should not at that time 
comply with his demand for the erasure of 
his name from the catalogue. 

4. Mr. Shearman undertakes to set forth 
a difference between “‘ dropping” a man for 
the reason that he has forsaken the church 
and excommunicating him for the same 
reason. ‘‘The latter proceeding,” he informs 
us, “is judicial in its nature, and the for- 
mer is not.” Being a professional lawyer, 
he must be presumed to understand the 
technical meaning of ‘‘judicial’; and I 
doubt not that in this case he uses the 
word in some meaning with which we out- 
side of the bar are not familiar. But if a 
man under indictment in a New York 
court, orin any other, should plead to the 
jurisdiction, maintaining that forthe mat- 
ters alleged he is not responsible to that 
tribunal, and if the court should acknowl- 
edge the validity of the plea and order the 
discharge of the prisoner, I think that, in 
the popular use of words, that pro- 
ceeding would be called judicial. The 
true question, however, is not about a 
difference between two modes of proceed- 
ing, but about a supposed difference in the 
results arrived at. What is the difference 
between the relation in which Mr. Tilton 
now stands to the Plymouth Church since 
the final action and the relation in which 
he would have stood if he had been ever so 
formally excommunicated? What is the 
extreme and entire effect of an excommuni- 
cation from the Plymouth Church and how 
does it differ from the effect of such a 
‘* dropping” as was administered in thecase 
now under consideration? What right or 
privilege, in the Plymouth Church, can an 
excommunicated person use which now re- 
mains to Mr. Tilton? I will not make the 
question more specific, because I do not 
wish to involve in this discussion a topic 
which has not yet been touched and which 
might lead us into a wide digression. 

&. Another fact brought out from Mr. 
Shearman’s personal knowledge is not en- 
tirely new. Those who planned and 
directed the proceedings in the Plymouth 
Church seem:to have understood that if 
Mr. Tilton should be required to defend 
himself against the charge of ‘‘ having cir- 
culated and promoted ” certain “scandals,” 
his defense would be that the scandalous 
allegations which he had circulated and pro- 
moted were true; and this, we are now in- 
formed, semi-officially, was a reason why 
Mr. Tilton’s autocratic dissolution of the 
covernant between him and the church was 
recognized as ‘‘an accomplished fact” of 
long standing. ‘‘The church,” we are 
assured, ‘‘has not. evaded and does not 
evade investigation into charges against any 
member, high or low.” Fortunately it was 
discovered that for a long time Mr, Tilton 
had not been a member, high or low; and 
when the church, by accepting that discov- 
ery and acting-upon it, avoided (not evaded) 
the question whether his allegations deroga- 
tory to the Christian integrity of its pastor 
were true or false it “simply declined to 
take an indirect and insincere method of 
investigating one man under the false pre- 
tense of investigating another.” Here cer- 
tainly isnew light. To bring a slanderer to 
accountis not the frank and straightforward 
way of vindicating the man whom he has 
slandered. Itis ‘‘a false pretense,” ‘‘an 
indirect and insincere method.” We may 
be sure that no client advised by Mr. Shear- 
man will stoop to any indirectness. 

6. The most important revelation made 
by Mr. Shearman and the one which most 
holds forth hope is the last. While “‘ cer- 
tain inquiring churches” could get no ex- 
planation because they asked amiss, certain 
‘* other churches did request an explanation 
in a Christian manner. and spirit, received 
it promptly, and accepted it as satisfac- 
tory.” Good! Thrice good! Let me beg, 
in all earnestness of affection and of hope, 
that the correspondence which has been so 
satisfactory on both sides.may be made 
public... All the churches: have an interest 
in it The concealment of it in the pigeon. 
holes of the clerk of the Plymouth Church 
is a wrong to the cause and kingdom of 
Christ. 
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MY NEAT LITTLE NEIGHBOR. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 
I wave a neighbor, so spick and span, 
In his glossy suit of black and yellow ; 
Never, sure, since the world began 
Was such 8 comical fool of a fellow! 
With his knowing wink 
And his pert little prink, 
And that plain conceit of his whistle mellow, 


When the locust blossoms begin to swell 
And the chestnut leaves are so thick to- 
gether, 
Under their roof it is hard to tell 
Whether ’tis stormy or sunny weather. 
That is the time, 
In the merry May prime, 
When my friend is in fullest feather. 


One moment up in the top of the tree, 
Then back with a self-important rustle ; 
The care of the universe has he, 
If one might judge by his busy bustle. 
And yet withal 
He does nothing at all, 
In spite of that reckless waste of muscle, 


My neat little neighbor, be off with yourself! 
You airs are too trying altogether! 
Oh! why was not I such a fortunate elf, 
Without any trouble forever in feather, 
The livelong year, 
With a conscience clear, 
To busily idle through every weather, 





THR PREVALENCE OF UNBELIEF. 


BY AUGUSTUS BLAUVELT, D.D. 





In several articles published about a year 
ago in Scribner's Monthly I attempted, in 
guarded and unexaggerated language, to 
arouse the American Christian churches fair- 
ly and squarely to Jook in the face the grave 
and manifold perils with which Christianity 
is now everywhere being menaced, in view 
of modern unbelief. The interest which 
that discussion seemed to excite and the ap- 
proval or criticisms to which it gave rise are 
my apology for pursuing thé subject further, 
in the columns of Taz INDEPENDENT. 

This unbelief, so far as we proposed to 
say anything about it, we defined to be not 
only that negative disbelief in Christianity, 
but also that positive belief in some form of 
religious faith or another hostile to Chris- 
tianity which is now 80 very widely preva- 
lent in all the trans-Atlantic Christian coun- 
tries. 

Our first duty under this definition be- 
came to show the fact of the prevalence of 
this unbelief throughout the countries in- 
stanced. This we undertook to do by citing 
the testimony ‘of such eminent Christian au- 
thorities as Canon Liddon, the Lord Bish- 
ops (a) of Gloucester and Bristol and (b) of 
Winchester, Prime Minister Gladstone, and 
others, of England; Macpherson, of Scot. 
land; Pressensé, of France; and Ublhorn, 
of Germany. 

But fresh and fuller evidence upon this 
point still appears demanded among the 
overconfident, and so we place at once 
Prof. Christlieb on the stand. He says: 

““We... must... make ourselves ac- 
quainted, so far as may be in a single view, 
with the full extent of the existing breach 
between our modern culture and Christiani- 
ty. Thatsuch a breach exists needs sure- 
ly no proof from me. Thousands of edu- 
cated — feel themselves compelled, b 
an essential requirement of modern intel- 
lectual culture, to assume a critical position 
toward the whole of Christianity, so far as 
it transcends the sphere of the merely natu- 
ral orjrational religion, regarding it as an.in- 
dubitable sign of defective cultivation or nar- 
row-minded partisanship when any one 
professes an unreserved adherence to all 
the articles of the Christian faith. Great 
masses of so-called cultivated persons ‘in 
Germany may be said, indeed, to-entertain 
deep-seated mistrust of all that is positive 
in Christian faith, even though acknowl 
edging the truth and obligation of Christian 
morals.” 


And then, after taking a detailed survey 
of the condition of things ‘‘in church and 
school, in literature and journalism,” Prof. 
Christlieb further says: 


“Tt may then, I fear, be affirmed with 
truth that the great mass of our educated, 
and yet more of our _half-educated classes 
in. this our German Fatherland is alienated 
from all positive, definite Christianity. Our 
almost without exception, and 
the great majority of our officers in the 
army, our government officials, lawyers, 
doctors, teachers of all kinds but professed 
theologians, artists, manufacturers, mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, and artisans stand on 
the basis of a merely ratiovalistic and som- 
inal Christianity; while thelower..middle 





class (always. excepting the sgriculturists 
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and peasantry), carried away by the mate- 
Tialistic tendencies of the Ang assume & 
more or less hostile position toward " 

In a word: 

‘Whether you visit the lecture-rooms of 
professors, or the council chambers of the 
municipality, or the barracks of the sol- 
diers, or the workshop—every where, in all 
pincer of private and public social gatber- 
Dg, you hear the same tale: ‘The old faith 
is now obsolete. Modern science renders all 
— belief in it now impossible. Only 
gnoramuses and hypocrites profess to ad- 
here to it any longer.’” 

Much to the same effect the Rev. C. A. 
Row, a leading lecturer before the Christian 
Evidence Society of London andone of the 
best informed of our living Christian 
apologists, has recently affirmed : 

‘*Looking at the state of thought both in 
England and on the Continent, @ man must 
be blind indeed not to see that Christianity 
is engaged ina deadly struggle, in which 
she is suffering alike from the unwise de- 
fenses of her friends and from the attacks of 
her enemies.” 

Prof. J. F. Astié also, of Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland, who, like Prof. Christlieb, of Prus- 
sia, was a distinguished foreign delegate to 
the late Evangelical Alliance, has specific- 
ally written to the author: 


‘* Being witness to the deep emotion called 
forth by your articles, I feel impelled to 
communicate to you my impression upon 
two points: 


‘*1st. In recard to the French-speaking 
countries—and I have followed these con- 
troversies there with very careful interest— 
I can bear testimony that you have correctly 
represented the atate of thought, without the 
least exaggeration. It is perfectly true that 
we have been taken by surprise, that we 
have been obliged to discuss grave ques- 
tions the very existence of which we had 
not previously suspected. 

“2d, Instead of being an alarmist, as 
some are disposed to believe, I am fully 
convinced that you have rendered an im- 
mense service to your religious public in 
calling attention to the serious perils which 
may be rushing upon your churches much 
more rapidly than even you are yourself 
looking for them.” 

Having thus established the fact that there 
does exist to-day a most extended and 
alarming breach between European culti- 
vated thought and Christianity, let us next 
take a glance at its fundamental character. 

“The first thing given up,” Prof. Christ- 
lieb says, ‘‘ would, of course, be the per- 
sonal existence of the Evil One; then .. . 
the authority of the Old Testament; then, 
one after another, single miracles of the 
New Testament; and, finally, the doctrine 
of our Lord’s divinity, his resurrection and 
ascension, and all the other revealed founda- 
tions on which Christian faith is built.” 

Nor must we now forget what Professor 
Christlieb says above—namely, that the 
modern German unbelievers ‘‘ assume a 
critical position toward the whole of Chris- 
tiauity so faras it transcends the sphere of 
merely natural or rational religion”; and the 
like. Assuredly then our own language is 
not exaggerated if we here reaffirm: 

‘“Thus vital and fundamental, therefore, 
are the issues raised between the trans- 
Atlantic skeptical schools of thought and 
the traditional Christian faith and system. 
All questions concerning the merely out- 
ward forms and ceremonies, however vital, 

of Christianity which can either agitate or 
ever constitute a Christian sect or body 
are comparatively insignificant, Even the 
most momentous doctrinal features of Chris- 
tianity, whether disputed among the modern 
clergy or decided at the Reformation, are 
not to be thought of for-a single instant at 
such a perilous religious epoch as the pres- 
ent. The Christian Scriptures, the Chris- 
tian miracles, the Christian Christ, the 
Christian God—all these are now put upon 
their trial before the bar of modern thought 
and culture.” 

Put upon their trial ? Say rather that in 
the case of millions on the other side their 
trial is already over ; and that, the verdict 
having been given against them, is now 
closed forever. 

And not only so; but there is some far 
more positive result than this attained. Not 
only is Christianity rejected. Some modern 
religious rival is put in her place. For ex- 
ample, take the single item of the Christian 
view of God. Atheists, materialists, and 
pantheists doubtless do exist to-day. But 
Herbert Spencer and other powerful leaders 
of modern anti-supernaturalism do not by 









Godless. So far otherwise, they apecifically 
propose to induct them, as Prof. Fiske ob. 
serves, intoa ‘‘phase of theism so much 
higher than the current [Christian] pbase 
that, for that very reason, we cannot [as 
Cosmical Philosophers], without risk of am- 
biguity, call it by the same name.” 

Besides, in these matters, ‘‘ every writer 
now wishes to be popular,” and succeeds, 
if he only have commanding thought and 
scholarship and genius; as witness the 
careers of such as Strauss, Renan, Darwin, 
Tyndall, and Herbert Spencer, not to in- 
stance others. Nor is this all; but all ave- 
nues of communication with the people— 
the press, the lecture-room, the lyceum— 
are now freely open to these apostles of 
modern unbelief, and wherever they present 
their views, by voice or pen, applauding 
throngs are sure to gather. 

All this is written, of course, with re- 
gard to the present status of affairs in Eu- 
rope. But, judging from the present signs 
of the times among ourselves—signs of the 
times such as we have cited in our “ Modern 
Skepticism”’—what intelligent American 
Christian observer can fail to tremble at 
the prospect ten years in advance of us, in 
case no prompt, intelligent, and efficient 
action meanwhile be taken and taken by 
the clergy and laity combined? 

As for those who may think all such 
,slarm is uncalled for, suffice it here to say 
that, after having made an exhaustive 
study of the history of rationalism beyond 
the sea, Prof. Hurst deliberately ayers: 
“The reason why skepticism has wrought 
such fearful ravages at various stages dur- 
ing the career of the Church has been the 
tardiness of the Church in watching the 
sure and steady approach and then in 
underrating the real strength of her adver- 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE GENEVA 
AWARD. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Tue Washington Treaty between Great 
Britain and the United States is the pro- 
duct of the Joint High Commission ap. 
pointed by the two governments to conduct 
a conference in respect to what were gen- 
erically known as the ‘* ‘Alabama’ Claims,” 
and, if possible, to devise some plan for 
their settlement. The commissioners, find- 
ing themselves unable to agree upon such a 
plan, entered, with the consent of their 
respective governments, upon the work of 
forming a treaty which should commit the 
whole question to 8 Tribunal of Arbitrators. 
In this work they were successful. A treaty 
was drawn up and subsequently agréed to 
by the two nations. Under this treaty the 
Geneva Tribunal, so-called, met, and, after 
having considered the whole case, made an 
award of $15,500,000 as compensation for 
certain damages inflicted by three rebel 
cruisers, for which, in the Judgment of the 
Tribunal, Great Britain was responsible, in 
consequence of her failure to perform the 
duties of a neutral. That award has been 
paid to the Government of the United 
States. What shall be done with it? To 
whom in equity does it belong? Shall the 
Government keep it and use it for public 
purposes, like any other money in its pos- 
session? Shall it distribute it; and, ifso, to 
whom? 

It is important. to observe, in the very 
outset of this inquiry, that, whether the 
acts, or rather omissions to act, on the part 
of Great Britain formed a casus bellié or not, 
which would have justified this country in 
a declaration of war, the Government of 
the United States at no time regarded or 
treated Great Britain asa belligerent. -Dur- 
ing the whole period in which the injuries 
were being inflicted, during all the nego- 
tiations on the subject, in all. our com, 
plaints, and in all our pleadings before the 
Geneva Arbitrators we dealt with Great 
Britain as a neutral, and charged that sie 
had, to our damage, failed properly. to ob- 
serve the laws of neutrality. Our minister 
remained at the Court of Saint James and 

the British minister remained in Washing- 
ton while the war with the. Confederate 
States was in progress. The ordinary in- 
tercourse between the two governments 
and between their respective citizens went 
on in the usual manner. The interebanges 
of commerce between them were not in- 








any means propose to leave their disciples 


terrupted. .The three rules of the sixth 
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aiytete of ie Washington Treaty, by which 
the’ Atbitrators were to be governed’ it 
detérinfping whether Great Britain bad been 
guilty of any fauit in respéct to the'matters 


complained éf, were éxpressly declared ‘to I 


be rules that’ relate ‘to the ‘duties’ of ‘“a 
neutral government.” The Arbitrators, in 
making their award, proceed exclusively 
upon this j theory.’ From beginning to’ end, 
there was no pretense that the position of 
Great’ Britain was that of a belligerent. She 
utterly isclaimed any such position, and 
this Government never Charged it upon her 
and never dealt with her asf it were a fact. 
It simply, said that she had failed to do cer- 
tain things which, as a neutral nation; she 
ought to have done; and that in consequence 
oF tht faitute’ we ‘had suffered injuries 
for which' she was responsible. 

It is now altogéther too late, after the 
whole question has been settled between 
the two countries, to shift our ground and 
assume that Great Britain was a belligerent, 
ae the sake of the inferences in relation to 
the “ownership and disposition of ’ the 
Geneya Fund which may be drawn there- 

fom. ‘Belligerency, as between Great 
Britain and the United States, must be en- 
titely put out of ‘the case. “"We'cannot, in 
honor, take ft up as an afterthought’ for 
the purpose of deciding what shall be done 
With the Fand or to whom it belongs. The 
conclusive answer to’ such a theory is sup- 
plied by the fact that we did‘ not adopt it 
when thé war was pénding with’ the ‘Con 
federate States; and that we did not adopt 
it at the tine of the négotiations, or when the 
award was made, or when it was paid by 
Great Britain. To get it tp asan after- 
thought, id order to vest the proprietorship 
of this Fund in'the Government; as a purely 
national ‘indemnity, ‘and’ ‘thereby exclude 
all private claims, except as the Govern- 
ment shall choose to recognize. them,.is to 
fly in the” ’ face’ of. our. own record and in 
that of all the proceedings had in the case. 
It contradiets:history and fact: “This is the 
fundamental difficulty with the speeches of 
Senators Edmunds gnd, Frelinghuysen on 
the subject... Both proceed on .a false | 
,premise. 

The. American, case, as it existed tal | 
the proyisions.of the Treaty of Washington, 
WAS then simply « one of damages for. violat- 
ing, the laws of neutrality, as agreed upon in 
fie Treaty; and this violation consisting not 
_in positive acts of Great Britain as a gov- 
,ernment, not in any depredutions upon our | 
commerce committed by British. yessels, | 
but in omissions to act, in, consequence of 
which.we experienced the damages. This, 
Benerically stated, was our whole case. It’ 
was just this and nothing else, In respect 
to fhese damages, as alleged before the, 
Geneva Tribunal, for which reparation was 
‘asked, the commissioners on the part of the’ 
‘United States submitted the following gen- 
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bearing upon the whole cage, one branch 
of which related to the destruction * ‘of 
‘merchant vessels, in regard to which they 
' said: 


“ The ‘statement shows the cruiser ‘which 
did: the injury, the vessel destroyed, the 
several. claimants for the vessel and for the 

| cargo, the amounts insured, upop.each,, and 
/ all: the other facts. necessary to., enable the 
Tribunal to, reach a conclusion as to,the 
amount of the, injury , committed by ‘the 
cruiser. It, also. shows tbe nature, and 
character of the proof .placed in.the bands 
of the United States by the sufferers. The 
originals of the documents referred’ to are 
on file in’ the Department: of State at 
eo and: can be produced. if de- 
sire 


The original documents to which refer: 
ence.is here made are the several exhibits 
by individuals, firms, and insurance, com- 
panies -as ‘to’ their losses by the: depreda- 
tions of the rebel cruisers, which had been 
filed. at Washington, in response ta,a circu- 
lar issued by Secretary Fish. In this circu- 
lar the Secretary-says:. ee 


**In the absence’ of rules ‘and in‘ antici- 
pation ofthe action of the -Tribunal, this 
Department cannot assume to determine 
what claims it may or may not be proper 
to prefer under tle first’ eleven ‘articles of 
the Treaty, nor to direct what: form or ex- 
tent of proof willbe necessary to establish 
them, nor the effect’ of insurance tpon the 
right ‘of compensation. It’ will present’ to 
the Tribunal at Geneva, to be taken into. ac- 
count in estimating the sum to be paid to 
the United States, al/ claims growing out 
of the acts committed’ by the several ves- 
sels which have given rise to’ the claims 
generically-known as the ‘ Alabama’ claims 
which may be presented to the Department 
in time to enable it to do so. Persons desiring 
to lodge claims in the Department for that 
purpose ere requested :to..do so. without de- 
Jav, in such form and ;sustained by such 
proofs as they may be advised or think 


States expires'on the 16th day of Decem- 
her next.” 

The case of the United States being thus 
made up, and Great Britain having present- 
ed her case; followed ‘by counter statements 
on both sides and the pleadings of the com- 
missioners of the respective governments, 
the Tribunal at length came to-the work of 
adjudication. It had three questions. to de- 
cide. The first was »whether, :under. the 
rules agreed upon inthe Treaty of Wash- 
ington in respect to‘ a neutral government,” 
Great Britdin‘had any responsibility for the 
whole or any part of the damages set forth 
in the complaint. The sccond:was whether, 
if. sucha responsibility existed, it embraced 
.all the damages alleged, or only a part; and 
if’ but a part, then ‘what part. The third 
owns what the ‘damages: were, if any, “_ 
‘how'the award should be made. 

In respect to'the first question the Tribu- 
nal decided ‘that the:claim for damages, by 
an omissidn'on the part of Great: Britain to 
use “due diligence” in: observing :the ‘laws 
of neutrality; was limited exclusively to the 
damages occasioned by the “Alabama” and 
the“Florida,” and by the “Shenandoah” after 
léaving .Melbourne; and: that in respect to 


against Great Britain.) 
‘three’ cruisers, named and excltided all the 


‘others. 
In respect to the pei question the Tri- 


‘bunal decided that? those claims; and those 


only, that were’ enumerated in the first class 
—namely, “' claims. for direct. losses growing 
out of the destruction of vessels and their 
cargoes by” the. three cruisers ‘above men- 
tioned—were valid; and, hence, that the 
other four. classes were to be. excluded. 
‘This decision.’ rejected: ‘all consequential 
‘damages, so called—em bracing, among other 


‘destroyed, gross freights, etc. ‘It brought 
down the Claims held to be valid to the fol- 
‘Vowihg Classés/1. Those for the destruction of 
i] ‘vessels ahd property belonging to the United 
States. 2. Those for the destruction ‘of ves. 

| ‘sels and cargoes Sailing undér the fag of the 
‘United States.’ 8. Those for pérsonal losses 
and‘ wages of officers: and seamen ‘within 


‘chartered by the Goverhnfent and destroyed 
Govern- || ‘by the rebel cruisérs and itivolved’: but’ a 


i| ‘Small atndatit The’ itétha Of ‘the ‘second | 


‘and ‘third ‘classes were! exclisivély private |: 
in thei? nature, and, With the exception of 





proper to rest their claims upon, as the | 
time for presenting’ the case of the United | 


all the other rebel cruisers that also inflicted 
serious “injuries ‘there was’ no‘valid claim 
This cut down the: 
claim to the destruction’ occasioned by ‘the | 


things, War premiums, or enhanced rates ' ‘of 
insurance, the prospective earnings of vessels 


Gertiin limftations. "The items of the first. 
| ‘Class “retettéd t6' two “or ‘thred® transports | 
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the-small @iotint! embraced An Whe’ ‘first | 


class, formed the entire basis of fhe Geneva 
Award. 

In respect to the third question the Arbi- 
trators, as they had a right to do under the 
Treaty, decided to, award . the gross sum_.of 
$15,500,000, In making up this award, they 
carefully examined the American’ exhibit 
of the claims~which they:held:‘to be valid. 
The aggregate of these claims, as determined 
by, the Arbitrators, was, $10,795,591.64, in 
which were included the claims of iasur- 
ance companies, stock and mutual, amount: 
ing to.-$4,865,832.62.. The whole number 
of vessels by reason of ‘whose ‘capture 
claims were allowed: at Geneva was 129; 
and of these 89 were insured and 40 were 
uninsured. , Adding interest for the claims 
thus allowed and computed, the Tribunal 
made $15,500,000 the sum of.the total award: 

The Secretary of State has received, this 
award from the agents of the British Gov- 
ernment; and, Congress having then made 
no provision for its distribution; he trahs- 
ferred it. to the, Secretary of the Treasury, 
aud received from him a bond duly: execut- 
ed, which is now in his hands and which 
reads as follows: 

‘The United States of America are in- 
debted to the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secre- 
tary of State, zn trust, to be held subject to | 
the disposition of Congress, in the sum of | 


fifteen million and _five bundred thousand | { 
dollars.” 


The Fund is still in the hands of ‘the Gov- | 
ernment, and a bond in ¢rust.has been given | 
to represent it. To whom doés it belong? 
There is oné and but one plain and -honest 
answer to this question ; and any other an- 
swer involves a diversion of the Fund from 
its legitimate purpose, while it equally in- | 
volves'a violation: of equity. Itis not a 
charity fund, to be distributed among the 
most needy or the mest deserving. The 
very bond which represents it confesses that : 
it is a trust fund. The history of its acqui- 
sition shows it to be such, and nothing else. : 
It was awarded for damages which the Goyv- 
ernment presented;. and these damages, 
with the exception of a comparatively small 
amount, are thé damages suffered by the: 
parties whose losses were computed in mak- 
ing the award. All other parties,no matter 
whether rich or poor; losers or gainers by 
the war, have no equitable claim upon this 
fund. A certain amount of property was 
destroyed by three rebel cruisers and certain 
personal losses were experienced at the time 
of the destruction; for this destruction and. 
these losses the: fund: was awarded ; and, 
hence} the rightful owners of this property 
and those who suffered:these pérsonal logses : 
are the owners of this fund. It-belongs’to 
them, and to nobody else under Heaven. It 
js their propertyby right, as much as if it. 
were now in their possession. To with- 
hold it from them or pay it to other parties 
would, in respect to their rights, be: little. 
better ‘than stealing.. The insurance com- 
panies that paid the losses of the insured, | 
whose vessels or cargoes were destroyed, 


in both law and equity, stand in the place’ 
‘of the insured'and aré _Subrogated to | their) 


rights. Their claims. ‘were presented, al- 
lowed, and computed in making the award. 
The award itself.is nearly five millions more 
than it would have been but for _these 
claims. 

» The one-single sotentae! ‘which aaah to 
govern’ Congress in‘ the disposal: of this 
fand is to confine its distribution’ to the 
parties whose losses were allowed by. the 
Geneva Tribunal-as; the ground of, valid 
claims and made the basis for the compu- 
tation of its. aggregate amotitit. ‘Congress 
has nothing to do with ‘the general question 


whether these parties! in other transactions 


made or lost money during the war. It 
whas nothing to do with other parties. whose 
losses: were’ not included in the. Geneva 
Award... It. has nothing; to do ;with,the 
claims of those who paid, “war premiums” 
or enhanced rates of insurance,.,since all 
such claims were excluded. -Great Britain, 
according to the | theory’ and ‘intent of the 
‘award, never paid a dollar to liquidate’ atty, 
such,olaims.,, The Geneva, Arbitrators ex: 


opressly- said that: they furnished -no: ground, 


for’ any award.’ For: ‘* direct ‘losses’ the’ 
‘award was made ; and the insurance com-; 
panies, having paid such. lossesto the in- 
-eured; are by!a well-known: principle oflaw' 

ted’46' their’ rights. To: exclude 
“them from ‘any participation ‘in the Fand 
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or to provide that they shall participate 


| only’so far'as their losses::on» war risks ex: 


ceed their gains: by» * war premiums” 


Would be amiact not only of-treachery. on 


the patt of''the: Government, but also of 
gross injustice. The Government has trust 
duties to’ perform; and what .these; duties 
are can easily .be ascertained. by: simply 
studying the record of its,own--action, in 
presenting claims. before the Geneva Tri- 
bunal,, and. the. record. of the, Tribunal’s 
action in determining: what claims were 
validvand what: were not,. and.in: making an 
award to cover. the former, while excluding 
the latter, wy 

If this Government shall pi its trust 
obligations and apply, this fund: to. any 
other purpose. than ; that; for which it was 
awarded, ordistribute, any portion of it 
among parties whose claims.were excluded 
in the award itself,,or refuge to, reimburse 
any.of. the parties whose claims were in- 
cluded, it will do an act which . will justly 
disgrace it before all the,mations of the 
earth. . Such an act of bad faith,.so, violat- 
ive of good morals and good law, would be 
a sad and. melancholy sequel of the great 
and glorious arbitration by which. two pow- 
erful governments alike ‘honored. them- 
selves and presented.a most beautiful. ex- 
ample to the world.. At. the moment of this 
writing we do not know. what, Congress 
will do, or whether the present.Congress 
| will agree upon any bill for.the distribution 
of the Geneva Fund; yet neither of the bills 
already passed—the one bythe, Senate and 
the other by the House—is.in accordance 
with; the moral’ requirements, of the case. 
Either, should it become a law, would bea 
disgrace to. the country. The just princi- 
ples. of distribution are settled by those 
adopted in the award, and if Congress 
would simply provide for referring the 
rights. of specific. claimants under these 
principles to judicial tribunals it would 
do all that. needs to be done. 








THE CIVIL RIGHTS BILL. 


BY CHARLES G. FAIRCHILD. 








Many persons who sympathize most 
heartily with the objects which’ the Civil 
Rights Bill aims to secure feel’ that’ Con- 
gress ‘transcends its constitutional power in 
attempting to secure these objects by special 
enactments. The domain of national legis- 
lation, like that of state or county or city, 
is limited. The state bas no right to dictate 
toa city the location of fts park or the 
character of its pavement. ‘Congress has 
no right to dictate to'a state the'location of 
its capitol of the course of stady in its state 
uhiversity. And, generally, the constitu- 
tion' of juries‘and the regulations governing 
hotels, churches, schools, and’ public’ con. 
veyances are matters which ‘belong to the 
more private or household arrangements of 
communities and’ states. But is it’not pos- 
“sible that these under some circumstances 
“should become of ‘national influence and 
importance, and thus justify’ national {inter- 
ference? 

To consider this’ "question fairly, two 
things must be remembered. The first is 
that this nation is not oid enough’ for has 
it had such a variety of experience ‘as to 
justify it in‘ fixing absolately aid’ for all 
time the limits of Congressional legislation. 
The Fathers of the Republic planned simply 
a federation of states; bat necessity, 
against the prejudices of the people, forced 
the federation into # union’ ‘of’ states and 
the late wat against the so-called Confeder- 
ate States has left not even a prejudice in 
favor of backward move in this particular. 
‘Steam Communication and the telegraph 
‘have altered and are:altering yearly the 
Conditions of this problem in essential par- 
ticnlars. ‘It once seemed a natural and ap- 
propriate thing for the 'Stateof New Jersey 
‘to tax: the Oamden and Amboy’ Compaty 
foreach passenger it carried? ‘It was a local 

matter, But the necessity of passing be- 
tween Philadelphia and ‘New ‘York lias 
come’ tobe a national nécessity, and’ it 
‘Seems now'an outrage that the ‘people at 
large’ be taxed ‘to “siipport the ‘legislative 
“neéds of “New Jersey,’ because’ tliat’ state 
'hdppens to lie! Between’ those ' two points. 
‘The just limits of ‘¢ongressional législation 
‘cannot be definitely fixed’ ag yet by refer- 

énce to the past, ° Whatever’ is plainly na- 





tional in its influence is just as plainly 
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‘swer. ~ The negro is 'a'voter and a legislator. , 


‘Jot’ against their wishes and judgment. |' 
‘Though they seem to acquiesce more or 
“Jess heartily in these changes, yet there can 
be but little doubt that, if the barriers of law 


Overy peculiar. They are its wards, and they. 





‘has been a constant illustration of this. Re- i 


_ been greatly disturbed; but in a short time 
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to bring forth merit: . At present in schools, | 
trol. we “ churches, hotels, and cars the most promi- | 
The second thing'to’ be ‘reriembered is, nent thing taught a colored man is that he | 
that. when. a local authority violates the | fsa“ nigger.” A man might as well’plice a 

common sense of justice and tight itimay || Sowering plant in a dark corhet of bis cel- | 
become the duty, of some other, power'to| Jer and say that when it came into full | 
correct’ the. wrong: Nothing is. more | fresh bloom he would bring it up, into. the | 
sacred or more absolute than the control of | Sunlight and air as to place a young man 

& parent over bis child. Yet, when..a | U2der such rasping and degrading tutelage 

parent fails in certain particulars, the state | and say: that when he had attained a gen- 
assumes control. of the child; and | €rous and delicateculture that merit would | 
nothing ig more consonant. with: our ideas | be recognized. ~~ | 
of equity, for the ‘child has some: rights | | After ten years of éxperience, there is an 
which the’ state is bound to’ seeure to him. | evident need of the passage of some such 
Marriage ‘affects tiost ‘generally only the | bill. The ‘objects sought are not sectional, 
persons and community concernéd.’ Not | but pertain to the growth and permanent 

even the state should assume any large con- | Peace of the. country as a whole, and they 

trol of it, But the. polygamy, of Utah is cannot. be entrusted as yet to. the local au- 

a matter not outside of congressjonal inter- | thorities. Surely, if these do not: forma 

ference; not because Utah is a territory, sufficient justification for this measure, , 
but because the local authorities fail to | DOthing less than a second shot upon 

correct, an evil which grossly outrages the | Sumter will justify it. ; 

general conviction;of, the world as to what | 
is right... If, then, the: Civil Rights Bill per- | 
tains to that which is national in itsinflu- 

ence or to thatin which the local author- | 
ities outrage the’ common conviction as to 

what is right, it plainly lies within the 

domain of congressional legislation.” 

Is, then, the social standing and progress | 
of the colored people.a, matter. of national ' 
importance and influence? The: mere 
statement of the question is a sufficient an- 


a matter ‘for national interference and con-| 





’ A WESTERN IDYL. 


DETROIT, 1873. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 





Over the land in the classic days 
_ That,rang with the rich and rare renown 
Of the fabled. gods and men whose praise 
Were the miustrel’s song in every town 
We shall vainly seek for a theme more grand, 
For the poet’s rhyme or the minstrel’s lay, 
Than the one which is wafted over the land 


By his botié and’sinew' are the resources of ||: From ie Western prairies; far away. 


the South mainly’to be developed. The || 
North, bardly Jess than the South, is inter- | 
ested. not. merely in ,his progress in intelli- 
gence and self-respect: and virtue; but. in 
establishing .sucb relations. between him’ 
and his late master as ‘shall guard ‘against | 
race jéalousies, against riot and anarchy. | 
Wei' surely ate’a nation of dullards if we 
can stagger daily under our tremendous, 
burden of national debt or come from decor- 
ating the number'ess graves that billow our 
land and not feel,.that this is a question of 
national importance. ' ‘ 
But. beyond: this comes, the inquiry 
whether) in certain places the treatmentof|| | 
the blacks is: not sueh as 'to justify national | 
interference.” The facts seem to watrant it, 
and it would be strange if it were c ther wise. 
The blacks were freed against the wishes of 
the Southern people; they received the bal. 


A negro—(ah! ’tisthe same old tale, 
That ever the world has fired and thrilled—} 
A race despised, tween the cry and the wail, | 
A gap in the march of the world has filled. ' 
The Samaritan av example yields ; ,, 
And the Christian’s hope and promise, 
Christ, 
Who roamed of old the Judean fields, 
And by whom the meanest-soul is priced)— 


A negro approached the street's dense throng, 
From Detroit’s suburbs. Trenton way, i 
His voice resounding lond and long 
Through Michigan Avenue, bright and 


gay. 
"Oh ! what weré the words so dread ‘and dire 
That spread dismay the people among ? 
As the grass in advance of a prairie fire 
Is parted and swayed by a@ scorching. 
tongue. { 


“Get out of the way!’ the loud voice cried;| 
‘And the hum of the street for an instant; 

, waned. vedas , ' 
“Pye got the small-pox! Stand aside!” j 
And the street of its flood of life was! 


: | drained. 
were removed ang the South left entirely, to Through the windows gazed a few’who had. 


herself, public feeling, .would surge back fled, 
into the old channels again. The relation 


And some from the sidewalk over the way, 
of the blacks to the General Government is 


At the man who came with a faltering tread 

Through the silent street, just now so gay. 
have a peculiar claim upon the ald of the " 
Government in removing the. loads which 
geterations of bondage and enforced ignor- 
ance and social habits have heaped upon | 
them. The Fourteenth Amendment was an |, 


What wonder’ he faltered? For, though 
young , 
And lithe of sinew and strong of limb, 
The pustules‘over his black face hung, 
From whieh Death leered with expression 


express national recognition of this peculiar grim. 
responsibility, and to reject this bill would | He Jeaned, as he walked, on the shoulder 
be to reject the spirit and intent, at least, of strong 


that amendment. But, to justify completely 
the passage of this bill, there must be a con- 
viction that it. will accomplish something. 
Are not the things mentioned in this bill 
the, outgrowth, of a, popular. prejudice so 
subtle that to attempt to:dissipate it by the 
heavy hand of law is like sendinga troop of | 
cavalry to charge upon . mountain mist? To eniine sons — “a Fert é' 
And is this not’ attempting to secure by |" Hegot tharsafe. Me? I'm to be his, 
law what can. only. be secured by a merit We was'to be hitched’on Sunday week. 
hich “when attainéd would secure the a ee ae 
be cr Tee, bras Will have ter slide till the crickets squeak. 
desired. recognition, independent, of law? 
But this prejudice is'not so intangible. It 
is not inborn, but an educated prejudice, and 
a little compulsory education of 9 different 
nature will do much to.remove it. It stands. 
Inthe way of progress like the rocks of 
Hell Gate in New York Harbor. You may’ 
tunnel it with your logic and perforate it 
with your sarcasm ; but there is needed a | 
blast of law, like a blast of gunpowder, be- 
fore thé channel is cleared. Progress in the 
matter of public conveyances and of schools 


Of a negro maid, who her story told 
To an officer, who was walking along 
On the opposite side, with a few more 
bold: 


"“ He’d ’a died, yer see, sir, thout he wens 
To the hospital, and, being poor, 
He had to walk, and I war bent — 


“ Whar from? Trenton. Fifteen miled. 
And tramped it sence the shank of the 
night; 
for I thought he was gittin’ a little wild, 
And so we hoofed it. A.’Gyptian flight, 
Have it myself? You reckon right. 
But what could be done? He'd ’a died, 
would Joe. ; 
Ireckon my face a’n’t dainty and white 
Enough to reflect on miy liver so. 


“ We've fetched it a’most. Take it easy, Joe. 
A right smart chance of a tramp it’s bin, 
And you must be powerful weak, I know; 
But you'll soon be safe and all turned 
War, 5.43, 
|; This way? Thank you. I’ve got the lay 
Of the land, I reckon, now, all right.” 


course to law has been almost uniformly 
necessary. The’ social waters have always 


they ran quietly through a channel which |. 








contained one less obstacle. And slowly Campus Martins way 
So, too, this law cannot create merit; but Tradged they who had caused thé avenue’s 
it can create circumstances which wili tend fright. } 


| state of Connecticut has been’controlled the | 


‘April last’ resulted; 'a8’'we all know and ‘re- | 


‘that was an exception to the general rule. 


_broke up that school and. drove the colored 


‘ago, made me an abolitionist ; made Wind- 


“of that state ; ‘made me respect and love all 


‘as clerk in their silk housé, 


“pan & Co. I will only refer to one or two 
-of the many instances’: which came’ under 


~- General Government in that trying emergen- 


PRN DANIT. 


ARTHUR’ AND-LEWIS TAPPAN, 


: | BY, HENBY Cy BOWEN, ss of | 

(Tae 'editor of Te INDEPENDENT being | 
absent in’ Chitago, wheré he has attended | 
‘the reunion’ of the old anti-élayery men, we | 
take the liberty of copying from the Chicago | 
Times. report of an address made by him, 
in, which he,spoke of two of the noble lead- 
-er3 in the great Abolition movement,] . 


“Politicians know very ‘well ‘that ‘the 





last fiftcen:;-years ‘by.but.a. very small Re- | 
publican majority, . A fierce battle occurs.at 
every election to hold that .majority on fhe 
one side or to transfer it to the other, The 
last mighty conflict: with paper bullets in | 


gret, in favor of the Democratic party. But | 


“The County of Windham, in the eastern | 
part of that state, has all these fifteen years 
or more, at; almost every election; furnished | 
nearly the whole Republican majority of the | 
state—7. ¢., the Republican majority of that | 
county bas nearly always been equal to the | 
whole Republican majority :of that little | 
commonwealth. 

‘* Now L.want to tell you about a: handful 
of seed-sowing in that county by Arthur 
and Lewis Tappan. You doubtless all re- 
member the history of the noble efforts 
made by Miss Crandall to establish a school | 
for colored children in ‘the town of’ Catiter- ; 
bury. » This'excellent Christian’ lady, desir- | 
ing to benefit the colored: race, decided. to 
establish a, school in that town. where all.in 
that vicinity and.elsewhere—to the extent | 
of her accommodations—should have the’ 
privilege of her quiet and beautiful home | 
for a school, to be under her own supervision | 
and instruction; and, fearing herown slender 


means would fail to. supply all ler wants, || ‘rp 


she applied-to the! Messrs. Tappan for. as- 
sistance, .who at once promptly; offered ito | 
stand by.her and furnish all the money re- 
quired. The school was opened—a ptivate 
scliool, by the way—not a school to be sup- | 
ported by any part of the large school fund 
of that state, but a privateschool in the’ house 
of Miss Crandall. Well, you all know the 
result, and you all know that:mob Jaw :was 
originated and enacted in the town of Can- 
terbury, in the State of, Connecticut; thatit 


children from a private dwelling away. to 
their respective homes. So’ great was the 
persecution of Miss Crandall that her life 
was in danger-and her house and homé was 
threatened with destruction. if 

“My native town is: Woodstock, a few 
milesnorth.of Canterbury, and the violent 
persecution of Miss,Crandall and the break- 
ing up of her school, some forty years 


bam County the banner Republican count 


the parties—then total strangers to me— 
connected with: that noble Christian enter- 
rise; and resulted finally in my going to 
ew York on the invitation of the Messrs. 
Tappan, aud my engagement with them 
To. Con- ; 
necticut, therefore, belongs the honor of | 
introducing mob law into the great” con- 
flict with slavery in America, and ‘let’ rio 
historian dareto- wrest that bonor from he¥. 
Let her example be had in everlasting -re- 
membrance; by all who would. estimate the 
awful amount of mob violence which fol- | 
lowed and fairly blackened the whole coun- 
try in crime. 
Miss Crandall and the Tappans ‘in| 
Windham County has borne an abundant 
harvest. : Modern’ Democracy does: not 
thrive: tixere, and on those breezy hill-tops 
and through all those beautiful valleys there 
are none now to justify the wickedness, 
the persecutions, and mob-law riots I have 
spoken of. But the men who had promised 
money to Miss Crandall to. establish her 
school were also tosuffer. It would,require | 
a day or a whole volume to refer to} 
the persecutions of Arthur and Lewis Tap: | 
pan or of the business firm of Arthur Tap- 


my personal knowledge: :’ The Tappans 
were men. of sterling principle.in the.man- 
agement, of all. their business., They were 
Christian men and belieyed in acting on 
Christian principles at all times. The Gold- 
en Rule they regarded as good enough for 
their guidance in business and in politics, 
as well as in all religious matters. Their 
opposition: to slavery ~was: firm and out- 
spoken. Threats did not deter them from 
uttering their abhorrence of the whole sys- 
tem. During the reign of mob-law in New 
York—following the infamous example in 
Connecticut—the house of Mr. Lewis’ Tap- 
pan was sacked; its furniture was taken 
into the street and publicly burned. ‘The 
store of the firm of Arthur Tappan & Co. 
ws the next object of attack. ‘The pro- 
slavery party in New York thought that the 
destruction of their store and valuable stock 
of silks, would ruin them personally ;: and 
the infernal gang resolved. to do the. work 
thoroughly. The Tappans were kept well 
advised of their every movement, and they 
finally resolved to protect themselves and 
their property from harm. They bad no 
help or sympathy from the city, state, or 


ey, and s@@hey resolved to help.themselves. 


patriotic - seekers: .of 


then for sale.” 


But the seed-sowing of | 





They divided. their whole force of clerks, 


employes, and friends into:twe companies, 


|] -one.of which was on guard.every.nigbt.; Ii 


wasmy duty to serve.every other night, Th¢ 
night before the attack I was on duty, ready 
with others to give a warm reception to the 
tnob, should ‘we be disturbed.” “THe néxt 
‘night, it was said, the store was t6 be-butnt 
to ashes. ' U was off duty in the store, but was 4 
‘spectator and witness of one of the’ biggest 
riots ever seen in. New York. «'Thonsands 
gathered in, the. streets about 11 o’clock and 
marched down, Broadway, . Wall. Street, 
into Hanover Square, ard with stanes, brick- 
bats, crow-bars, axes, etc., commenced thé 
work of destruction. Nearly all the'front 
windows weie smashed in, and ‘it ‘seemed 
as ifin ten minutes more they would consum: 
mate the work they had undertaken. Attbat 
instant; the:cry was heard, ‘‘ The. military 
are inside, ready to fire,’ when, the mob took 
to. their heels in an instant and. ran lik 
frighteried children in a thunder-storm; and 
they were wise. Mr. Arthur*Tappau ‘was 
commander in chief insidé'Of' his store; ‘dnd 
all his fdérces’ were. ordered to keep 
their guns pointed to: the doors .and win 
dows, but not: to-fire until he gaye orders, 
The: great-hearted, humane. Gen; Tappan 
did not forget his natural tenderness.. .He 
expected a battle; but he intended to. spil] 
as little blood as possible: “Had he been less 
prudent, by ordering bis forces to fire-upon 
the niob as soon as they commenced break: 
ing his windows, there is no knowing what 
might! have. been the result. The. whole 
people, nearly, were then opposed. to, their 
abolition sentiments;, and if, they bad shed 
blood, even in defense of their lives and 
property, they would’ probably all have 
been massacred the next ‘night, with ‘all 
‘their Clerks, and myself among them: “ 
‘SA request: has been made that I should 
say ‘something: about.’ the Castle Garden 
‘meeting called :to sustain, the, Fugitive 
Slave. Act. after its passage in Congress. 
he’ merchants of New York thought 
‘théy could now haye peace and. continue 
theit Soutbern tradé unmolested by Abo- 
litionists. They resolved, however, to: make 


-things doubly sure; so théy atranged to hold 


fi. great; mass meeting of the :merehants 
and, other..solid,. men.of the city, to.give 
public endorsement to that abominable. en- 
actment. . They circulated .their call ip 
every street, and went so far as to deman 

with threats the signatures of all’ business 


‘mer. ’Those-“‘who had the meeting’ in 


charge said “they would’ soon find out wifo 


‘were for -peace.’': ‘The whole city ‘was 


Stirred to its: very:foundation with’ exzite- 
ment. Business. was. almost suspended. 


“Ministers, elders, deacons all went with 
‘the’ crowd. 


Daniel’ Webster’ wrote’ an 
autograph letter to my beloved pastor; Rev. 


Samuel H. Cox,'D.D.2, who had been hithet- 


to.an Abolitionist, urging him now.to‘igo 


for peace.and join in; ‘sustaining the law’); 
and he did so... And -I will. close by sayi 


that there was at least one firm doing’ busi- 
ness fn New York at that time that would 
not sign that’ call for the Castle Garden 


‘meeting; and I‘ know you will pardon‘me 
-On this occasion for saying that the firm 


was Bowen & McNamee, who told! thoge 
Southern. trade . that 
their.goods ,but.no}, their principles ;were 


} + 


| Btbemtee ro 
BRAZILIAN DRUGS AND POISONS. 
BY PROBESSOBR JAMES. ORTON, ..,,.°)" 


“°@tnehona, or’ Pertivian “Bark,’” ‘the’ fore- 
most of febrifuges, is collected ‘along the &ast- 
ernslope of the Andes, at ‘the sources of tie 
Huallaga‘and Ucayali, and’ also ‘fh the prov- 
inces 6f Cajamarca,'Jaen, and Loja. ‘In’ Peri. 
vian commerce it’ is called “ Cascarilla.*™ ft 
is rated at the eustom houses on’ the Pacific 
coast {from which it is ‘all éxported) ‘at five 
cents’ a ‘pound: ‘The valuable’ 'C. shédirisbra ts 
peculiar to the’ coast ‘range ‘of Ecusddt.’ sey- 
etal plabts ‘are’ substitated’ by” tiie natives fdr 
Cinchona; possessing’ similar” properties with- 
outa tra¢e Of quinineé—as’ Muravilla from ‘the 
Pastasda ‘forest, Ohuquiraga” fromthe” high 
Andes of: Ecuador, Guina''(Solaniim’ psemts- 
quina) aod Cafferana from Brazil. Sals&parita 
is‘found on“all the tributaries, but that from 
the Tapajos, Negro,’aud Madera fs considered, 
much superior to the Salsaparilla of the Mara- 
fion. It is sometimes adulterated with the 
root of the Agave.’ Jpecacuanlid, the gréiit 
emetic, is the. creeping root of the’ herb 
Cephaélis, growing in the humid, shady forests 
of the Amazons. Itis usually’ gotheréd while 
in flower—i, ¢,, daring ‘the rainy ‘season: “The 
Jonidium poaya is sotietimes’ sold for the 
‘genuine Ipecac. Goniphrena(''Paratodo” of the 
natives), growing ou'the Madeira, fs ‘used as 
panacea for intermittent fevers, ¢6lte, dlarrhasa, 
snake-bites, etc: °° Cuphea balsationa’ is ‘also-a 
remedy for fevers.’ Davilla rigostt;’ Tetracera 
breyniana, Petiveria tetrandra (* Raiz de Pipa”), 
Sequiera, Leonotis rupetifolia, and the juice of 
Cuscuta vacemosa (“Sipo de “Chumbo”), and 
Plumicria phagedaentca (* Sucu-uba”) ‘are use- 
ful in rheumatism or local ‘inflammation. 
The root, bark, and leaves of Chirysobal- 
anus Icaco, the root of Praviciseta uniftore 
(* Manacd’’), the'milk of thé Mururd (Mercurio 
vegetal’), the bark of Bignonia antisyphiitica, 
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the fruit of Waltheria Douradinha, the leaves 
and fruit of Triumphete serpium (‘ Carapixo da 
Calgada’’), the root of Helicteres (“Sacarolha’’), 
and the root of a Peltobryon (‘ Paribaroba”’) 
are successfully used in the treatment of 
venereal diseases. lonidium Itubwu (‘‘ Poaya 
branea”’), Sphaeralcea cisplatina, Manettia cor- 
difolia, Pavonia diuretica, and Paullinia sorbilis 
(“‘Guaran4,” manufactured only by the 
Mankes, near the Madeira) are popular rem- 
edies for bowel complaints. Simaruba 
(“Paraiba”), Zupatorium Ayapana, Chiococca an- 
guifuga, “Raiz Preta’? (a Cinchonad), and 
Casearia ulmifolia (‘‘Marmaleiro do Mato”) 
are considered certain antidotes to snake 
poison. The Laurels Nectandra cymbarum and 
Dicypellium caryophyllatum yield Brazilian Sas- 
saf:asand Clove Cassia. A species of the legu- 
minous Myrospermum (““Quino-quino”), growing 
iu che high region of the Huallaga, furnishes 
the Balsam of Peru. Zrythrozylon anguifugum 
is alexipharmic, and 7. campestre is used as a 
purgative. The leaves of another species 
(*Coca’”’), growing on the eastern slopes of 
the Peruvian Andes, are to the natives of that 
region what opium is to the Turks and betel to 
the Malays. It is not only a powerful stim- 
ulant, but also alimental and tonic. With it 
and a little parched corn the Indians will en- 
dure a surprising amount of fatigue. The 
best Coca is grownin the Yungas of Bolivia. 
Tobacco of fine quality is cultivated in many 
parts of the Amazonas. The best quality 
for pipes is that of Borba and Trinidad, on 
the Madeira. The finest for cigarettes 
is produced at Jevéros, near the 
mouth of the Huallaga, and at Bagna, Tam- 
boli, Dufia, and Cuncbéra, in the Valley of the 
Uteubama. The celebrated poison ‘“Urari,” 
the most powerful sedative in Nature, is a 
compound prepared only by the Indians living 
beyond the cataracts of the northern tribu- 
taries, especially the Negro and Japur4, Its 
principal ingredient is derived from the Strych- 
nos toxifera. The extract is prepared by boil- 
ing the bark and is then coagulated by another 
plant. Itis sold chieflyat Pebas. A poison- 
ous liana called “‘ Timbo” (Paullinia pinnata) is 
used on the Tapajos for stupefying fishes in 
still waters—the usual mode of fishing on the 
Amazons. The leaves of the Magonia (‘‘Tin- 
guy’’) are also used for the same purpose, and 
on the Marafion the “* Barbasco.”* 

Gus anp O11s.— Copal exudes from the bark 
of the Hymenaea courbaril (‘‘ Jutahi’’), a mon- 
arch of the forest, often 100 feet high. On the 
Marafion it is used for illumination. The 
**Breu branco,”” a common tree around San- 
tarem, secretes from the inner bark a white 
resin, resembling Camphor in smell and appear- 
ance, The “ Breo de Ounany,” a black wax, 
(from the heart of Symphonia globulifera), and 
the ‘*Seccanta’’ are used by the Indians to 
pitch their canoes, The berk and leaves of the 
Wax Palm, Copernicia cerifera(“‘Carnauba’”), ex- 
erete a resinous wax, used to some extent in 
making candles. The berries of Lacre trees, on 
the Lower Amazons, exude globules of wax re- 
sembling gamboge. India Rubber—called on 
the River “ Borracha” (from the bottle form in 
which itis exported), ‘“‘Seringa” (because it 
was formerly made by the natives into syringes 
for injections, a popular treatment of diseases), 
**Gommea-elastica,” and ‘Caucho”—is the 
product of several Amazonian trees, but es- 
pecially of Syphonia cahucha, known by the col- 
lectors as the ‘“‘Seringueira” or ‘* Chiringa.”’ 
This tree, having the bark and foliage of the 
European ash and a trunk branchless for a 
aundred feet, grows on the wild lowlands of 
all the tributaries, but is tapped mainly in the 
regions of the Xingu, Tapajos, Madeira, 
Purus, and Jurué. The rubber is collected in 
the dry season, one man collecting on the 
average 8 lbs. a day, worth on the Amazons 
(when fine) $14 an arroba. The sap bas at first 
the consistency of cream, but soon thickens, 
and is further hardened and blackened by ex- 
posing it to the smoke of burning palm-nuts, 
usually the “ Urucuri.” The rubber industry 
has destroyed agriculture and raised the price 
of provisions on the River. Itis also an un- 


’ healthy business, arising from the swampy 


nature of the Seringa regions and the lack of 
sufficient food. Several trees—as the ‘* Massa- 
randiiba’’ (or ‘‘Cow Tree’’), “Sejas,” and 
“* Guapeba” —yield a viscid milk, which, upon 
evaporation, resembles G@utta-percha. Two 
species of the Vegetable Jvory Palm ( Phytelephas) 
abound on the Huallaga, Ucayali and Purus. 
The smaller is called ‘‘Jarina’’ and the larger 
**Poloponto.’? The “Ivory” is the consoli- 
dated albumen of the nut. Copaida (‘‘Oleo de 
Copahyba’’) is a prominent export from the 
Amazons,a considerable quantity being brought 
down the southern tributaries—as the Jurué 
and Porus. It is the juice of several species of 
Copaifera. It is valued at Mandos at seventy 
cents a kilogramme. The Castor Oi Plant 
(‘‘ Ricine’”’) abounds along the eastern slope of 
the Andes; but very little oil is extracted. 
Umiri isa very fragrant yellow balsam from 


the trunk of Humiriwn floribundum, growing on 
the Tapajos, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Dres.— Braz ‘Wood, a species of Caesalpina 
(‘‘Ibira-pitanga’’), grows on the Amazons even 
to the head of the Napo; butit is little sought 
after. Fustic,a yellow dye, is obtained from 
the wood of Maclura tinctoria, Other yellow 
dyes are furnished by Jussiaca pilosa and 
‘“*Quilloyuya.” The bark of a DByrsomina 
(“ Murishi’’) is used to give a maroon color to 
cloth. The Melanozylon braiina, a large tree, 
has a remarkable reddish-brown coloring mat- 
ter in its bark and wood. Carajuré is a bril- 
liant scarlet dye from the Japur4,—Achtote 
(‘* Annotta’’), the seeds of Biza orellana, grow- 
ing abundantly on the high Marafion, is used 
extensively by the Indians in dyeing a reddish- 
brown or orange-yellow. rythrozylon subero- 
sum (“*Gallinha choca”) yields a more perma- 
nent reddish-brown color. Jndigo (“Avil”) 
grows wild in many places—as at Santarem, 
Fonte Boa, and in the Provinces of Loreto and 
Urubamba. Lasiandra argentia, on the Ama- 
zons, and “ Parinari,’’ “ Rijari,”” and ‘* Huito,” 
from the Marafion, are used for dyeing black. 

TextTiLe PLants.—Piassaba (called ‘* Chapa- 
ja” in Peru and ‘Chiquichiqui” in Venezue- 
la) is the fibrous covering of the stem of Leo- 
poldinia piassaba, which grows in swampy lands 
along the black-water tributaries of the Rio 
Negro. It is extensively used for cables, for 
which it is admirably fitted, as it is light and 
durable. It sells at Manfos at twelve cents a 
kilogramme. /ita(so called in Ecuador, in Pe 
ru ‘“*Cabuya”) is made from the macerated 
fibrous leaves ofa species of Agave. It is manufac- 
tured most largely at Archidona, on the Napo. 
Estopa(‘‘Bast”) is a coarse, strong fiber obtained 
from the capsules and inner bark of several 
trees on the Lower Amazons—as the Castan- 
beiro, Cocoanut, Cecropia peltata, and Tururi. 
The leaves of the Miriti, a majestic palm, grow- 
ing on all the flooded lands, furnish the material 
of which string for the manufacture of ham- 
mocks ismade. The Chambira is used for the 
same purpose by the Z4paros,on the Napo. A 
strong, silky fiber is obtained from the inner 
bark of the Jaissima, an abundant tree on the 
south side of the Lower Amazons. The 
natives make a “bark cloth’’ from the Cururi 
at Fonte Boa, and from the Danchama on the 
Marafion (Napo and Huallaga). The latter tree 
is about twenty inches in diameter and has a 
white bark. A Wax Palm (Carnaubda) furnishes 
a fiber for making mats, and ropes-are made 
from a species of Bromelia. The Screw Pine, 
Carludovica (‘‘ Bombondje”’), the unexpanded 
leaves of which are so extensively used at 
Moyobamba, as well as at Guayaquil, for the 
manufacture of ‘* Panama hats,” grows between 
tbe Huallaga and the Andes, particularly about 
Moyobamba, Rioja, and Tarapoto. Itis prob- 
ably a distinct species from that used in 
Ecuador. The tree is seven feet high, but the 
full-grown leaves are tenor more. The long- 
est straw obtainable is 273¢ inches. It takes 
about sixteen bundles (‘‘Cogollo”) for an 
ordinary hat, and twenty-four for the finest, 
The straws of the latter are not more than one- 
fortieth ofan inch wide. About 100,000 hats 
were annually sent down to Par ten years ago. 
Then they commanded $40 a dozen ; now they 
can be bought for $15. Cotton is grown main- 
ly on the Huallaga (particularly Tarapoto) and 
Ucayali. We noticed trees at Balsa Puerto 
twelve feet high. The native cloth is called 
“Tocuyo” and ** Lienza,” and that which is 
made into ‘‘Cushmas,” or long tunics, is 
stronger than the stoutest unbleached cotton of 
England or the United States. The spinning- 
wheels and looms are of the rudest con- 
struction. 
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.... Some time since, as noted in these col- 
umns, Kerner observed that in the European 
Alps some flowers grew, thawed themselves a 
space, and actually flowered and produced seeds 
inside of blocks of ice. This is understood to 
be on the edges of the snow-lines of these ele- 
vated regions. It would be singular if it should 
prove that a flora can exist under almost 
perpetual ice. Dr. Farlow, in a recent sketch 
of “Botany about Geneva,’”’ contributed to 
The American Naturalist, remarks that the 
great glacier has receded some considerable 
distance during the last twenty years; and as 
it recedes numerous Alpine and sub-Alpine 
plants are found on the rocks but recently ex- 
posed to view. Still these may result from 
seeds which are brought down from the high- 
lands, and, forming part of the moraine deposit, 
may germinate on these rocks at or near the 
time of exposure to the atmosphere. 


.-+ By a series of most refined experiments, 
Mach finds for the temperature at which water 
(absolutely pure) reaches its maximum density 
8 deg. 945 C., or 89 deg. 101 Fahrenheit. This 
isa trifle lower (about 1.20 deg. C., or 1.10 F.) 
than has hitherto been assumed; but the new 
determination seems to deserve entire confi- 
dence, as being made with more delicate instru - 
ments than the older measurements. Ther- 
mopiles were used instead of thermometers for 
determining the temperatures and all possi- 
ble precautions were taken to avoid error, 


| Missions, 


From the abstract of the Foreign Mission Re- 
port to the Presbyterian General Assembly 
furnished by The Evangelist we draw the follow- 
ing summary : of the $622,000 raised during the 
year for foreign missions nearly $28,000 came 
from the children. Some of the msssions of 
the Board have been greatly blessed during 
the year. Among the Nez Perces Indians 72 
were baptized, making a total of 947; and 
among the Spokanes 253. By adopting a pure 
and industrious life, by giving up their feath- 
ers, paint, and even their pipe, by their zeal for 
the Sabbath and church services, and by the 
activity of the native deacons and helpers 
the sincerity of these Indians has been shown 
forth. In the Mexico mission there are 8 
ordained missionaries, 16 native helpers, 596 
communicants, and 225 pupils in schools. 
The Board is paying special attention to 
the training of young Mexicans for the min. 
| istry, preferring them to ex-priests. Two 
more men are to be sent into this field. In 
Brazil there are 11 stations, 497 communicants, 
417 pupils. in day schools and 265 in Sunday- 
schools. The breach between church and state 
is growing so wide in Brazil that a separation 
is confidently expected, which will vastly en- 
large the opportunities of Protestantism. The 
Chili mission, with 5 missionaries, has been 
transferred from the American Foreign Union. 
The Syrian mission continues to advance. 68 
converts were added during the year, of which 
number it is specially remarked that 36 were 
women ; 1,195 scholars were in Sunday-schools; 
the contributions were $1,429, or $3.27 per mem- 





of American, is equal to a contribution of $16.35 
(gold) per memberhere. On the eastern slope 
of Lebanon, at Zaleh, a new church was 
opened and preaching has been begun among 
the ruins of Baalbec. The mission press 
issued eleven million pages, and its two papers, 
weekly and monthly. The Syrian College at 
Beirut, though not a part of the mission, great. 
ly assists it. It has a staff of 11 professors and 
teachers and 75 students in its various depart- 
ments. The female seminary at Beirut had 100 
pupils. There is another one at Sidon. In 
India there are 17 stations, 677 communicants, 
86 ordained missionaries, and 156 native help- 
ers. The schools, which have always been a 


strong point in this mission, have 7,175. schol-- 


ars. The girls’s schodls are gaining ground, 
One has been opened at nearly every 
station and at Mynpurie 14 women were 
being trained as teachers. The China mis- 
sion has had a very encouraging year. 218 
new members were received ,making a total of 
1,109. In Canton, where the mission has 2 
churches, great activity has prevailed among 
the members. The daily prayer-meetings have 
been sustained, as well as night services, with 
the assistance of native brethren, The canvass 
of shops by men and homes by women have 
kept the meetings filled. At Ningpo, where 
there are 500 members, 45 were received during 
the year. The female school, numbering 25, 
has already sent forth 180 scholars, most of 
whom had been converted. At Shanghai the 
main agency is the printing press, which issued 
18,000,000 pages. The Shantung mission, in and 
about the city of Chi-meh, where Mr. Corbitt 
baptized about 100 of the “‘ Nameless Sect,” is 
still suffering severe persecution. In Japan 
little preaching has as yet been done, the 
missionaries being engaged in translating, 
teaching, and issuing medicines. 28 Chinese 
were added to the church at San Francisco, 
and 154 Sunday-school scholars were in the 
schools at San Francisco, Sacramento, and San 
José. Besides the missions thus enumerated, 
there are others in Persia, Siam, and Western 
Africa. Throughout the mission field about 
1,400 converts were added, being an increase of 
25 per cent. 


...-Tbe missions among the Zulus in the 
colony of Natal have a difficult field to culti- 
vate. Itis, therefore, all the more gratifying to 
get encouraging news from this quarter. Mrs. 
Tyler, of the A. B. C. F. M., reports a deepen- 
ing interest among the heathen in the educa- 
tion of their children. Formerly efforts were 
made in vain to persuade them to send their 
children to the mission station to be taught. 
Now it is becoming a common thing for 
heathen in remote localities to call for teach- 
ers, of whom a larger number could be em- 
ployed than can be secured ; and we may hope 
that Christian education will greatly assist in 
lifting the light-minded Zulus above the su- 
perstitions and the polygamy which 60 greatly 
binder the progress of the Gospel among them. 
In regard to the industrial efforts of Zulu 
Christians, Mr. Tyler writes : 

‘‘Another encouraging fact is an increase of 
industry on our station. Native Christians are 
exerting themselves to rise above their heathen 
relatives in the style of their dwellings, in the 
cultivation of the soil, etc. Only as they are 


enlightened and their consciences quickened to 
a sense of their moral responsibility do the 





Zulus acquire a taste for the decencies of eivil- 


ber, which, reckoning Syrian wages at one-fifth | 
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ized life. And to see the hills about a mission 
station dotted with quadrangular and nea 
whitewashed houses, comfortably furnishe 
inside and lighted at awakens joy and 
titude in the heart of the missionary who 
as been instrumental in effecting this. He 
recalls the many tedious years of toil in which 
the only objects that met his eyes were low, 
uncomfortable huts, of haystack architecture, 
entered on the hands and knees, and occupied 
by dirty, lazy, unclad human , beings, huddled 
ae with calyes and goats, and with no 
lighta.”” 
Five ordained Zulu ministers are laboring at 
different stations, maintaining the work, where 
if it depended on foreign missionaries it must 
be abandoned. From the southern part of the 
Zulu Country come reports of a slight spirit- 
ual refreshing, sorely needed ; and in the moun- 
tains, at a heathen kraal, the missionaries 
found a young Christian who had remained 
faithful amid the scoffs of his neighbors and 
the temptations of the diamond mines, and 
is about to enter the training class in the 
seminary. 


...-The Micronesian Mission is especially in- 
teresting as being the joint labor of the Ameri- 
can and the Hawaifan Boards. This mission 
was begun in 1852, and has made considerable 
progress among the Carolina, Marshall, and 
Gilbert Islands of Mi ia. The 
tion between the different islands of these 
groups is kept up by the missionary vessel 
‘“Morning Star.’? The most recent accounts 
have come from the Carolina Islands, of which 
Ponape, with its 5,000 inhabitants and 518 com- 
municants in 5 eburches, is the chief. The 
missionaries’ reports show the readiness of 
these Polynesians to receive, to support, and 
themselves, when converted, to propagate the 
Gospel. The ‘Morning Star’’ on its latest 
trip landed three native teachers on two of the 
Mortlock Islands, where they were adopted 
by the heathen, who promised to provide their 
food and erect their dwellings, In the same 
manner a number of the neighboring islands 
are being evangelized by converts from 
Ponape. From one of these islands, Pinelap, 
an objector to the mission enterprise reports a 
surprising change among the people. Landing 
on Sunday, he found the natives, decently 
dressed, thronging into the church, where 
they joined in the worship with earnestness. 
They had built the best house on the island for 
their teacher and an entire change had come 
over the appearance of their own homes. 
Even the use of tobacco had been abandoned 
by them. A pleasant feature of the Microne 
sian work is the fact that it is. not divided up 
between different societies, as is the case with 
the Samoan group; and that, as far as we 
know, there is no interference by the Roman 
Catholics. 


...-Recent reports of the massacre of Ro- 
man Catholic converts belonging to the French 
missions in Tonking, Anam, revive the sad 

ries ted with that mission field, 
The history of this missionis one long chain 
of persecution; partly due, however, to the 
political intrigues of the missionaries. From 
“Les Missions Catholiques Frangaises”’ (Paris, 
1874) we learn that the work in Tonking is 
divided between the Spanish Dominicans and 
the French missionaries. The French field 
embraces two vicariates, and has 4 bishops, 32 
French missionaries, 121 native priests, 356 
catechists, 708 nuns, who conduct the schools 
and asylums, and about 147,000 converts. 
The population of Tonking is estimated at 
20,000,000. 


...-Rev. Mr. Punshon, ina recent address, 
described an Indian village which he had seen 
on Vancouver’s Island : 


‘*There were two streets called ‘ Heathen’ 
and ‘Christian.’ The Heathen street was close 
to the river and consisted of a long row of 
shanties, with a door, indeed, and a chimney to 
each, but no windows. The door and the 
chimney formed the o orifices. Here five, 
six, sometimes ten families herded together. 
In ‘Christian’ street one saw white cottages, in 
which the institution of the family — 
with something of the industries of civilize 
life and giving one the idea of a home. Old 
fathers of sixty years of age were in ‘Heathen’ 
street, but their sons were in ‘Christian’ street; 
and, as the Gospel continues to be preached, 
there is a little emigration going on by per- 
s0ns passing from the former to the latter.’’ 


....The attendance upon the Protestant sery- 
ices at Vezir Keopreu, in the Marsovan dis- 
trict, Western Turkey, having recently in- 
creased from 30 to 300, a church has been or- 
ganized and a native pastor called to that place. 
The jonrney to the ordination was rendered 
difficult by the unusually deep snow which 
covered Asia Minor last winter, and which, fol- 
lowing upon the drought of last year, has pro- 
duced great distress throughout the country. 


..esThe Wesleyan Missionary Society has 
four missionary districts in South Africa— 
Grahamstown, Queenstown, Natal, and Bechu- 
ana (on both sides of the Orangé River)—to 
which the Transvaal Republic Mission has 
been added. Their statistics include colonists 
as well as natives. These districts embrace 15 
circuits, 28 missionaries, 5,219 douiniunicants; 
and 5,346 scholars, 
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June 25, 1874.] 


The Sunday-schoot-—~ 
LESSON FOR JULY 5. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE GOSPEL.— 
Maxx 1, 1—11, 


Wir#H the commencement of the third quarter 
of the year the Internationa] Lessons pass from 
the Old Testament to the New. Yet the tran‘ 
sition seems neither abrupt nor untimely. It is 
from type to anti-type, from prophecy to ful- 
fillment, from promise to possession. The study 
of the record of Jehovah’s Passover, Bread 
from Heaven, The Five Offerings, The’ Smitten 
Rock, The Serpent. of Brass has prepared the 
mind of intelligent scholars to examine with 
new interest and fuller understanding the 
story of ‘‘Jesus Christ,the Son of God.” 
While the divine promise through Moses to 
Israel of a prophet to be raised up as a sure 
guide and teacher is fresh in the recollection, 
{t seems fitting to turn to the history of “ him 
of whom Moses in the law and the prophets did 
wri ” 

“The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.’? Until the Son of 
God became the Son of Man God’s purposes of 
good for his people were but dimly perceived. 
Immortality and salvation were only faintly 
foreshadowed. The most faithful of the 
patriarchs and prophets died ‘* not having re- 
ceived the promises” in their fulfillment; ‘but, 
having seen them afar off, were persuaded of 
them and embraced them.” Jesus. Christ 
“ brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gogpel.”” His coming was indeed the be- 
ginning of glad tidings to all who received 
him. ‘As many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of Godr 
even to them that believe on his name.” 

The coming of Jesus Christ into any heart is 
to this day the beginning of glad tidings to 
that soul. Jesus Christ comes thus to all who 
receive him. He comes as a Saviour, a Teacher, 
a Guide. His coming is the beginning of as- 
sured hope for the future and of true enjoy- 
ment for the present. Until a soul has wel- 
comed bis coming it lacks the beginning of fit. 
ness for this life or the next. Without him the 
best farnished soul can do nothing. Is it yet 
“the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus” with 
you? 

The beginning of the Gospel is not the end of 
the Gospel. The best things are still in store 
for the children of God. ‘‘If children, then 
heirs—heirs of God and joint-heirs with 
Christ.” The “inheritance of the saints” is 
more to be desired than their richest present 
possessions. Even in this life “the path of 
the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and wore unto the perfect day.”? The 
milk and honey and grapes of Canaan are 
better than the leeks and onions and garlics 
of Egypt. He who realizes that the coming of 
Jesus Christ into his heart is but the beginning 
of glad tidings looks forward, not backwards 
for his enjoyment, The best that he has had 
is not to be compared with what he is to re- 
ceive, ‘Not as though I had already attained, 
either were already perfect; but I follow after. 
° . This one thing I do, forgetting those 
things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before I press to- 
ward the mark for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Let us, therefore, 
be thus minded.” 











....'* The Seven Laws of Teaching,’’ or the 
simple and fundamental principles underlying 
the teacher’s work, are stated by Dr. J. M. 
Gregory, in his new series of papers in The 
National Sunday-school Teacher, in a form 
worthy of the attention of every Sunday-school 
worker: 

“1. Know pee and familiarly what- 
éver you would teach. 

‘*2. Gain and keep the attention of your 
pupils and excite their interest in. the subject. 

“3. Use language bar Fae pupils u 


—— and clearly exp every new W' 
required. 
“4, Begin with the known and proceed to 


the unknown by easy and natural ste 

“5. Excite the self-activities of the pupils 
- lead them to discover the truth for them- 
Belves. 

“6, Require pupils to restate fully and cor- 
rectly in their own language and with their 
7 proofs and illustrations the truth taught 

em. 

“7, Review, review, review—carefully, thor- 
oughly. repeatedly—with fresh consideration 
and thought.” 

..--A teacher sometimes thinks he is doing 
a very good work by telling his scholars of the 
questions and objections of skeptics as to the 
Scripture lesson of the day, and then giving 
what he deems a satisfactory answer to these 
cavils. But he must have a care, lest in doing 
this he merely suggest doubts to his seholars, 
minds, instead of strengthening their faith. 
The question raised may strike them more 
forcibly than the answer with which he is sat- 
isfied. There is rarely any gain through ex- 
plaining to the young the details of doubts or 
vices, with which they aré yet unfamiliar. At 


THE INDEPENDENT 


-all.exenta, the work should be attempted only | 
for a good reason and with exceeding caution. 
The better way is to' tell what’ is the truth of 
the lesson and what is its application, rather 
than what has been. said against it_ and why.it 
has been doubted. 


+++» Too many teachers do their work in the 
school after the fashion described in a class 
noted by the editor of the Christian at Work ; 

“It consisted of an elderly man with one 
scholar, and she a somewhat elderly, woman, 
He was asking her questions right from the 
printed paper, and doing it in as formal a man- 
ner as if he were a coroner and she a wo- 
manat an inquest.. He evidently meant busi- 
ness and did the work in such a business-like 
way that there was nothing vital or social in 
it. The woman answered in a business-like 
way too, as promptly as the b veya were 
ejaculated at her. There was a degree of rigid 
solemnity about the proceeding which savored 
alittle of the ridiculous. True, it was emi- 
pently proper that this man should teach this 
woman scriptural truth; but the way he did 
it looked so queer,” 


....According to an intelligent estimate 
made by the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in Nebraska, there are 750 Sunday-schools 
in that state, comprising 33,800 scholars. 
This leaves at least 40,000 children of public 
school age yet to be reached. He thinks that 
$15,000 is a liberal estimate for the entire 
amount expended for the Sunday-schools of 
Nebraska, while $751,000 have been given freely 
to the public secular schools. There is a work 
to be done for Nebraska children through the 
Sunday-school, which hardly needs postpone- 
ment on the plea of its expensiveness, 


.-»."*No superintendent,” says the Sunday- 
school Times, ‘‘is wise who fixes his aims higher 
than his teachers can reach or than they ought 
to reach. In all his plans of improvement for 
his school a good superintendent will consider 
carefully his teachers, on whom he must rely 
to carry out his measures of progress, If the 


‘| teachers do not come up to his standard, the 


superintendent has probably made some mis- 
take in estimating their powers and in guiding 
their action. He is responsible under God for 
their well-doing. 


....Mrs, Kennedy, in her Primary Class talks 
in The Baptist Teacher, rebukes a very common 
lack of faith in those who keep on praying as if 
God would never answer their prayers, when 
they should be rejoicing over the answers 
already granted. She says: 

“I sometimes think that we are so busy call- 
ing loudly ‘Lord, come down ere my child 
die,’ that we don’t listen forthe answer alread 
sent, and are deaf to the gentle voice whic 
says: ‘Go thy way; thy child liveth.’” 

.--eThe Baptist Teacher tells of a little girl 
who talked so incessantly at the dinner-table 
before visitors that her mother. asked her, 
with some sbarpness: ‘‘ Why is it that you 
always talk so much?’ and was answered, 
promptly: ‘* Tause I’ve dot somesin’ to say.’» 
And the suggestion is: 

“Lf every public speaker could give as good 
an account of his reasons for occupying the 
time and attention of his hearers it would be 
a fine thing.” 


.--eAs to the chief element of teaching 
power in the Sunday-school, Rev. E. Paxton 
Hood said, at the anniversary of the London 
Sunday-school Union: 

“The teacher with a soul will infuse life into 
any topic—a bone, a stone, a leaf, astick. The 
teacher without a soul may take a live coal 
from off the altar, and the touch of his iey 
hand will chill and exti h the fire and 
leave only ashes and dust.’’ 

....-Among the methods suggested for retain. 
ing elder scholars in Sunday-schools are these 
from a correspondent of the London Church 
Sunday-school Magazine : 

“The first class of boys should be members 
of a local cricket club, as belonging to the 
senior class, and every opportunity of employ- 
ing the senior clasees for good, as tract dis- 
tributors, missionary collectors, occasional 
teachers, etc., etc., should be embraced.” 


...The superintendent who says he “ will 
have order’’ is generally occupied in his efforts 
at declaring his purpose. He rarely attains to 
the object of his declaration. The school is 
content to let him. have order—if he can get 
it. The superintendent who is really deter- 
mined to have quiet and system in his school 
does not say anything about it, but he never 


goes on without them. His school readily co- 
operates with him in his endeavor, 


.... At the last annual meeting in Dublin of 
the Sunday-school Society for Ireland Major- 
General Dobbs, of the British army, said that 
forty-three years ago he established the first 
Sunday-school in Madras, India; and subse- 
quently he did a similar work in Bangalore. 
Before going to India he was a teacher in a 
Sunday-school in Dublin, having been engaged 
in this service fifty-one years, 


...-According to the Christian at Work, a 
child being asked, on a recent Sunday, what 
were meant by ‘‘the three great feasts” of 
the Jews, answered, with promptness and not 





unnaturally: ‘** Why, I suppose it means break- 
fast, dinner, and supper.’ 
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JULY 1st.— Williams, College, Williamstown, 
Mass; Carleton College, Northfield, Minn ; Alfred 

dversity, Alfred, N. ¥.; University of Roches- 
tery N.¥.3 Western Reserve College, Hudson,,0.; 
Marietta College, Marietta, O.; Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa.;. Washington and Jéfferson College, 
Washington, Pa.; Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. ; 
Jowa State University, Iowa City: 

JVLY 2d.—Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.; 
New York (City) Normal College ;, Hamilton Col- 
lege, Clinton, N, ¥.; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
wz Y. 

JULY 84.—Indiana State University, Bloom- 
ington. 

JULY 4th.—Virginia Military Institute, Lex- 
ington ; College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 


....Ripon and Hamilton Colleges and Cornell 
University were announced last week as hold- 
ing their commencements a week earlier than 
is the fact. The dates are correctly given 
above. 





..--Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa.— 
Commencement June 16th. Graduating class, 
7. This institution was established and is 
maintained by Hicksite Friends. The idea of a 
thorough and combined school and college 
under the Friends’ management was first 
broached in the Baltimore Yearly Meeting in 
1860, The plan was favorably received, and it 
was finally proposed to raise funds for the pur- 
pose by creating a stock company, having 
power to issue $300,000 of stock at $25 a share. 
The amount of steck was subsequently raised 
to $500,000. Stockholders must be Friends 
and have the first right to propose the edmis- 
sion of children or wards to the college. After 
stockholders other Friends have the right, and 
the choice having gone that far and the house 
being still not full it is open to all comers. 
The college was formally inaugurated on the 
10th of November, 1869, and opened to students 
of both sexes, Its experience in coeducation 
has been eminently successful. The classes of 
the collegiate department of the college dur- 
ing the term just closed contained 76 members. 
About 200 were in the preparatory school. Last 
year there were forty more applications than 
could be entertained. The relative proportion 
of the sexes varies very little from year to 
year, about two-thirds of the entire number be- 
ing males. : 


....Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., 
held its one hundred and fourth annual com- 
mencement June 17th. Graduating class, 29. 
Valedictorian, John N. Wyckoff, Whitehouse, 
N. J. M. A. in course, 16 ; Master’s Oration, Rev. 
Wm. H. Lawrence; M. §., in course,9. Honor. 
ary degrees; M. A.—Rey. A. W. Benson, and 
M. L. Deyo, Prof. of Mathematics in the Al- 
bany Academy. Ph. D.—Henry M. Bauscher, 
M. D., New Paltz, N. Y. D.D.—Rev. Benja- 
min B. Leacock, New York City; Rev. Samuel 
W. Mills, Port Jervis, N. Y.; Rev. Guido F. 
Verbeck, of Japan. LL.D., Hon. David A. 
Depue, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey ; Hon. Ward Hunt, Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The following prizes were 
awarded : 


Senior Prizes: Classics, E. Cutter, P. J. Ful- 


ler, A. H. ae Jd. N. Wyckoff ; Natural 
Science, 


W. B. $ 
Ph ay A. 


Spelling, W. M, Stillman. 

Three years ago the course of study in the 
scientific department was lengthened from 
three years to four, and there is consequently 
no graduating class in that department this 
year. The incoming class already numbers 
upward of fifty and enough additions are ex- 
pected in September to make it the largest 
class that has ever entered the institution. 


...- Bates College, Lewiston, Me.—Commence- 
ment June17th. Graduating class, 17. Valedic- 
torian, F. P. Moulton, Parsonsfield, Me. M.A. 
in course, 1. Honorary degrees: D.D.—Rev. 
Geo. W. Quimby, Augusta, Me. LL.D.—Hon. 
G. G. Fogg, Concord, N. H.; Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, Jr., governor of Maine. One member 
of the graduating class who has taken high 
rank is acolored young man, An effort is now 
making to raise $50,000 for the college, Mr. 
Bates, for whom it is named, having offered to 
give $100,000 more if others would give $100,- 
000, and $50,000 of the amount being already 
secured. The college has a fand of $100,000 
and real estate worth $200,000. Seventeen 
young men have already’been admitted to the 
next class and the number will be largely in- 
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tis also expected that some young 
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.... Roanoke College! Salem, Va.—Commence- 
ment June 17th. Graduating class 10. The 
first honors were conferred upon F. V. N. 
Painter, of. West Virginia, and ‘I’. C, Herndon, 
of ‘Kentucky; the second honor on ©." A, 
Marks, of Virginia; the third honor on Wm. 
M. Murrell, of Virginia. The following young 
gentlemen were awarded gold medals: T. C. 
Herndon, of Kentucky, for mathematics; F. 
V. N. Painter, of West Virginia, for meta- 
physies;:L. F. Redner, of Texas, for Greek. 
The Sophmore English prizes were awarded to 
C. O. Keedy, of Maryland, and George D. 
Peters, of Virginia, The board of., trustees 
have appointed a committee to report at the 
next meeting a plan for raising an endowment 
fund of $200,000 by the quarter-centennial oi 
the college, in 1878. 


++ University of the City of New York,—Com- 
mencement, June 18th. Graduating class: B.A. 
8, B.8.4, C.E. 4 M.A. in course, 2. Hon 
orary degrees: M.A.—John N. Lewis, New 
York. Ph.D.—Alex. Meyrowitzand John Fitz- 
gerald Tisdale, Jr., New York. D.D.—Rev. 
Erskine N. White, Buffalo; Rev. Wm. Reid, 
Edinburgh; Rev. Samuel Autliff, Toronto. 
LL.D.—Prof. R. Ogden Doremus, New York. 
. .. The fellows\ips—one of. $300, another of 
$200, and a third of $100—were awarded to 
Charles J. Hedrick, :i. R. Thompson, Jr., and 
H. M. Smith, respectively. The Butler Euclian 
prizes of $15and $?4 were awarded to C. J. Hed- 
rick and 8. L. Beckley. 


.-.. The graduating class at West Point num- 
bers 41. The first four in rank are Thomas 
W. Symons, Arthur Murray, Henry M. An- 
drews, Montgomery M. Macomb. For the en- 
tering class 114 candidates were nominated, of 
whom 29 presented themselves for examination. 
Only 65 were fully admitted. Of the others 2 
were rejected as physically incompetent and 82 
failed to pass the required examinations. 
Among those who failed were four colored 
youths—all who applied. The candidates who 
failed to pass, as well as those who were 
absent, will have another chance in the fall. 


....TheSixth Annual Session of the Ameri. 
Philological Association will be held in the 
High School Building, at Hartford, Conn:, com- 
mehncing Monday, July 14th, and closing Fri- 
day, July 17th, 1874. The annual address. by 
the president, Prof. Francis A. March, will be 
delivered on Tuesday evening, July 14th. 
Members of the Association and others wishing 
to become members who intend to be present 
are requested to send notice of their intention 
to Rey. William L. Gage, Secretary of the Local 
Committee. 


...+By, the New California school law all 
children between the ages of eight and four- 
teen are required to attend some public school 
at least two-thirds of the time that the school 
is taught during the year. For inability to at- 
tend school children may be excused. Parents 
and guardians failing to meet the requirements 
of the law are liable to a fine of not less than 
twenty dollars. The law goes into effect July 1. 


...-The trustees of Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick, N. J., have appointed a committee 
from among their strongest men to adopt 
measures for the enlargement of the college 
library. The members of the committee are 
Cortlandt Parker, Esq., Ex-Govs. Newell and 
Randolph, J. W. Shermerhorn, Esq., and Rev. 
Dr, Chambers of New York. 


....Rulgers Female Oollege, New York City.— 
Commencement June 18th. Graduating class, 
6. The committee on art awarded the first 
honor for drawing from cast to Miss Jessie E. 
Tuttle and the second honor to Miss Margaret 
C. Uhl. 


.... Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ilinois.— 
Commencement June 11th. Graduating class, 
8. Theological graduates, 3. M.A. in course, 
4. Hononary degrees: M.A.—O. A. Snedeker, 
Jerseyville. LL.D.—Rey. R. A. Guild, Rhode 
Island. 


.» «Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana.—Com- 
mencement June llth. Graduating class, 21. 
Funds are being raised for the erect'on of fine 
new college buildings, boarding-houses, and 
new residences for the professors. 


..2eThe semi-centennial of the Yale Law 
School is to be celebrated on the afternoon of 
June 24th. Chief-Justice Waite will preside. 
Ex-President Woolsey ard Hon. Edwards 
Pierrepont will deliver addresses. 


«.+«Dlackburn University, Carlinville, Dlinois. 
—Commencement June Iiith.. Graduating 
class, 9—5 females, 4 males. 7 classical, 2 scien- 
tific. 


-«.-The trustees of Columbia College have 
appropriated $150,000 for the erection of a new 
building for the use of the School of Mines. 


-.-. Tufts College. Commencement June 17th. 





Graduating class 12: B. A. 10, G. E. 2 
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smell with.” Auntie: 
“mouth for?’ ‘Nellie (cautidusly): 
» with.”’ Auntie: 






Pebbles, 
Tue following is ‘said, by, numerous obsery- 
ers, to be Walt. Whitman's ‘beautiful poem to 


Nelly Grant, entitled by him “‘A Kiss to the 
Bride,”” It is lovely: , 


A KI8s TO THE BRIDE. 
Scared, dlistersome, undefined, 13 
With venison from Hast and West, 
And saleratus North and South, F 
And numerous other ingredients from Nerthentt whe 
Southeast, 
And several counties yet to hear from. 


Through me to-day 1,000,000 tarts and hams, ©’ 

Wafting 2,000,000 clubs, 3,000,000 soul-felt swears, 

With $40,000,000 reserve fund in the Treasury, .. - 

--Tender and true seeing the jmarm, that yields 
thee. 

Clear sun by day, bright stars at right, with risitig 
barometer in the morning and increasj cloudi- 
ness over the ‘Lower Lake region, and ibly 
rain or snow over the latter.’ , I 

Queer girl—through me the ancient rye-juice, too, « 

For the New World through me at distillery prices, 
the old, attenuated, anciént, vee anti- 
crusade wedding greeting: ; 

O youth and health! O sweét Missouri rosé! Oxbonny 
bride! O almighty greenback !:O much! .0, more! 
Owe everybody, with nothing wherewith to re- 
deem ! 

Yield thy red cheéka; thy lips, méuth, palate, tongue, 
trachea, tonsils, pharynx, larynx, news inks, to- 
day, e 

Saturday, May 234, 1874, 

Unto 8 nation’s loving smile. * ? 

WHat WILT-mAN. 


...The lady who thonght Niagara "so 
pretty,» who found Mount Blanc “nice,” 
and 8t. Peter's ‘jolly’’ went to see Mr. Emer- 
son, not long: ago, and reported with all the 
exithusiasm of her nature, ‘that she was de- 
lighted with the ‘‘fluting: and frilliiig. of his 


4} ’ 


“Involuted words?’ © Whereupon ‘the Detroit 


Fost has expressed a mild ‘and innocent: stir- 
prise, pointing out’ that orily! last year ' the 


philosopber had his words ‘cut ‘biased, but | 


with plain border, tastefully folded eects and 
secured with a blue ribbom” 


. Col. Higginson told at the Free Religious i 


Festival of.a Philadelphian who met a Bos- 
tonian, and remarked that Boston wotld bea 
beautiful city if it-was only laid out differently 
—like Philadelphia, for instance..;, ‘Well,’ 


replied the Boston man, .‘‘ if, Boston ever be-, 
comes as dead as. Philadelpbia, we veil try. to’ 


lay tt-out like that city.”” ; 


.-A gentleman ina reading-room bitipéaica 
to ‘look at a person next to him who was hold-' 


ing his paper wrong side up. After observing |- 


him for sometime, hé said: “*My'‘friend, you've 
got your paper wrong side up.” “Oh!” ‘said 
he, hardly knowing in his confusion ‘what re-: 
ply to make, “I’m left-handed.” 


ooo * Are you going to make’a fldwer-bed 
here ?” asked @ young lady of her father’s gard ® 
ener. ‘Yes; Miss; them’s the “orders.” 


““Why, it'll’ spoil our croquet ground!’ 
“Can't help it, Miss. 


Your ‘papa says he’s, 
bound to have this plot laid ‘out’ for horticul- 
ture, not husbandry,’’ 


»-An innocent hint,. Auntie: ‘What. is 
Nellie’ s nose for?” Nellie (doubtfully): “To, 
** And what is Nellie’s 
“To eat 
‘And what are Nellie’s ears 
for?” Nellie (confidently): ‘* Ear-rings.” 


-:8ome of the surplus hair on the tails of 


' five of Abby Smith’s cows have been, made 


into bouquets'(?), one of which is for sale at 
the bazaar in Hartford. Itis tied up with a 
black ribbon and bears the inscription :. ‘ No 
taxation without representation.” ' 


..Darwin acknowledged himself sold when 
his little niece asked. him, seriously, what 9 
cat has that no other animal has. He gave it 
up, after mature deliberation, and then the aly 
little puss answered : ‘‘ Kittens.”’ 


.-* Patrick,” said the priest, “how. much 
hay did you steal ?”. “* Well, I may as well con: 
fess to your riyerence for the whole stack, 
for I’m going after the rist to-night !”’ 


-»“* Where shall I put this paper so as to be 
sure to find it to-morrow ? inquired Mary Jane 
of her brother Charles. ‘On the looking- 


_ Blass,” was her brother’ 8 reply, 


....A gentleman ‘having his hair cut: by a 
talkative barber was asked how he would like 
Wt done. “If enetlg replied. the gentle- | 
man, “in silence.” 


-++.Boston has a target company of girls— 
with a young man for the target, no doubt. 


-..-Chicaghost is the latest name for the in- 
habitant ‘of the Inter-oceanic City. - 


...Are acrobats unprincipled men because 
they poise on each other? 


«+» Not every one can tell when hot weather 
is coming. Some err. 


-+e-A shoe dealer advertises ‘‘Woman’s 
Rights and Letts.” 


«+..The best method of constructing a iets 
without an ‘‘n.” 


{ 
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te ial Register 


ome 

‘ABRAMS, Auserr C., E ofa, day 

et Grace ch., Hone 

AIKEN; 'T. J: Presb, fast, ay ‘27th, ‘Port 
Deposit, M 

ANDREWS, J: ev Presb., ord, and inst., June 
2d, Waynesburg, Q. 

BERKELEY, Ropert Ms Ela, ord,, May 81st, 
Derenpatt 

BOGARD Ref, (Dutch inet,, M 

"4th, adae’ River, N. Het » af 


BRADLEY, | M: Hf, Presb.’ of Allegheny T! Theo. 
Sem) ora; and. inst., June 10th, Charti iers, 
a. 


Two; 


CAIN; Guores: F,, Presb.,.inst., June 4th, Ist 
ch., Williamsport, Pa. 


CALHOUN, 8. F., Presb., of Lowell, inst., June 
18th, rt ch:, “Fall River, Mass. 
CALLAN J., Cong, of Tortingto stated 
supply at wer Ct. m 
ANFIELD, Presb, ef. Antwerp, at 
Sing Big, B eg” as chaplain of state prison, 
CLARKE, JouN 8, ‘Epis, of Morristown, at 
Ash land 4, NY 
CRAIG,’ Groton, “ Preati) of Conklingville, at 
Chili, N. Y. 
DAVIS, J:-H., Presb:{8o:); Spring Hill, Va. 
Dae. James W., Bapt.,.ord., May 28th, 
reedom, Ind. 


PAYS Sayiver A., A., Presb., of Dundee, at 


‘DEAN, - 7, es Bept., of Athens, Pa., at Avoca, 


ene RioH:, Presb., of pies stated 
svonty, # Perilion NY 
Presb., of, Allegheny Theo. 
_ Sem,, ord., June 24, at Waynesburg, Doan 
-EVERTS, M, ¥. Bert, of Binghamton, at 
ny draft 
EWER, James °K’ ps a ins . June 1ith, | 
Bethel ch., Bet Nabe: f 
‘PAIRCHILD,' J. Bs, "Bs rd.) Ma, 28th, 
Perry; Mich, ft ‘ 
FERRY, Cuaruzs. B., Unit., of Manthester, | 
N. A, inst., June “10th, Northampton, | 


Mass. 
‘GREEN E, M., Freeh, 8o0.), 4 
ashington, N. (80.), ingly May. 10, 


ba W. T., “ppt, of San José, at Salinas, | 
TAME Be TLy Bap, ord., May 80th,’ Prairie 


eon ~~ C., Presb., inst.; May. wer, 


Ref. (Dutch) ch,,. Schoharie, N. Y. 
acre ha 8., Fathi Hogansburgh, at! 
atbtae A.M, B t, ig 

at East eGiouetete? was ™ reonville MBs) 
HOUSTON, J. T.. Presb., ie? as evangelist, 

June-10th; at Mansfield, 0. 

HOLLAND, heed J. tee sd Princeton Theo. 
ns une b ell e@ ch., 

i ee st ale 


‘JACOBS, J. R., Presb: (80.), of Columbia ted, 
., stated supplyat’ ny Ga: 
JOuRBOR. T..T., ' Presb: (8o.), of Columbia 
~ Theo. Sem. ,stated supply at Marianna, Pia. 
| JOHNSON, .W. 8., Presb, (So,), ord. ;and in 
Ma y 80th, Waxahatchis, Tox aaa a 


Lacy, W, 3) gm: (So.), fast, May, 28a, 


LANE. Ne hie '(80.), inst., May 16th, 


éenw and ‘Mag 1%h, “Moantain 
Sei 


“LAMB; tb, Jann, Bre Fresh, inst.,/Jone 3d, Bethatiy 


LANGRIDGR, R. iS t.,. of .Chi inst., 
May 28th, Geneseo, I! 5 teas 


MARSHALL, aon Cong..,. inst., _ June ‘9th, 
Acworth 


MIDpLESWORTH, A. B., Luth., Orangeville, 


MILL 130 ts ERARD. P.,. Epis., of |\Gambridge 
Divinity Sehool, at | ‘Bt, "John’s, Elizabeth, 


eer Ji W., Presb., Amst; June ‘9th, Mans- 


OUTHOUSE, D,, ‘Bapt, of Hodgdon, at 
Lyndon, ae 


PAINTER, G., Cong., inst., June ath, 
Stafford fa. Conn: 
a GrokcE 8., Presb., inst., Tune 8th, 
t. Washington ¢h.; ; Inwood d, Ne Y. 
PERRY, J J. W., Bapt.,'‘6rd., Standing Spring, 


RICE, W. TULARD M. D. D., Presb., 
11th, Reesville, Pa, 
wert J. §., Presb. (So.), of Amerions, Ga., 
éasant Grove ch., Rock Hill, 8. C. 


VAN ‘SOREN. J. Howaz, Ref. tech), ins 
May 26th, ‘Cato, N. Y. Oe ba ata 


SANFORD}! L., Cong., of Woodstock, ord., 
Jane 4th, at Croton, Mich. 


SELLECK, Lewis, Bapt., Fairview, N. J. 
SHEELY uae Presb., ord:, June 10th, at 


inst., June 


Mans! 
‘SMITH, Jomx, R.C.,iord., Sade 7th, Erie, Pal }« 
SNOW, R. -R.,:Cong:, stated supply; ‘W. 
Center and ' Wayne Station Rim " ~ 
STANTON, Horace C,, Presb. ord. June 9th, 
stated supply, at Batchellerville, Ny Seiti 
TABOR, Man zr. W., Univ., ord. 
Mer onthe Delavan, Ill. mee prem, 


VAN EMAN,. J. W., Presb., stated , 
Madelia aud Lake Crystal’ Mian, PP'Y 


WEST, W. A., Presb., inst., June 9 t- 
2 pane th; Wes 


minster a 
WHARTON Se Bapt., ord., May Sist, 


Louisville, K 


B., Bept., f 
Mane. es Pept ) f Sepemerio, No, 


BIXBY, A, Cong., of secnsenve to Ashville, 
‘Aceepts. 


AGA FHT 


SPOR SSRIS, 9 Eau: 1 oR 


oupWwoRTH, Wi act ee 
1sposton, my Masa, te mn, “f “Messiah, 

kody: Peay “ot Jers to 24 
Cong. ch ir Bvow Ouro 


f 
ee ee 
ccepts. 
HENDERSON, W. J., Présb., of’ Cater 
oN, J., to Middle Octorata, Pasi) *)" 
HOYT, Daxmm, w. Bapt., ‘of Newton’ Theo, 
Sem., to A Mand. A Accepts." 
JONES, J. M., gut Pine Ruw, Pa. 
KEITH, A. F., Cong, of Windham, to. Dentel- 
sonville, Ct.: 
KING, Haney M., Bapt 
Free-st. ch., réland, Me 
LIBBEY, shi Bapt. ot Newton or 
Sem., to Wilton, .N. Nn Accepts. : 
LOVEJOY, AF. Bapt.,.of So. Berwick, Me, 
‘to Pascoag, R. L: Accepts.) . 
MARSHALL, M:'M.,: E 8, of Warrenton, to 
Christ ch., Raleigh, 


‘of nee Mas. ., to 


MEADE, F 3 A, Epis., Smithfield, Va. 
Accepts, 

PALMER Fren., Cong., Olivet ch. Bridge- 
port, Ct. Accep 

PIERCE, D. J. " Bept ‘ot Laramie; Wy. T., to 
Portiand, Or: Accept 8: 

PORTER, ‘Samvust, Cong: of oe Oak, to 


Livonia, Mich, , Accepts. F 

POPE, Howarp ‘W.,' Cong., of Westville, to 
Black Rock, Ct. " Accepts. 

REED, Mizzs N., Bapt., of Newton Theo. Sem., 
to ‘Winthrop, Mass. Accepts. 

STEWART, J. D., Cong., of Sinclatrville, to 
Little Valley, N.Y. ‘Aecepts. 

STUBBERT; J. R:; Bapt., of Newton Theo. | 
Sem., to 2d ch., ” Suffield, Ct. 

SWARTZ, 35 D.D.; Luth., of Williamsport, to | 
. Chambers bersburg, Pa. Accepts. 

‘WALLER, ae Bapt., of. Marysville, to Red-_ 
wood, Cal. 

‘TAYLOR, JOBN P.y, Cong.,; of Middletown, , 
Ct., to United ch., Newport, R. 1. 

| THIELE, Henry. W., Bapt., of. Newton Thed. 

m., to Latamie, Wy. T. Accepts. etil 

“WARNER, oe R., Bapt., of Mortt Cam- | 

bridge,’ ., to East Weare, N. H. 


REMOVALS, . 


“ARMSTRONG, C. E. B., Bapt., Greenville, 
Mich., resigns. 
“BARKER, A. G., Présb., Bardolph, TM. 
poy ee J. L, Bapt., New Baltimore, N. YX, 
resigns. 


BOXER, J.; Bapt:, Sing Sing; N. Y., salen: >| 
COLBY,°(\A.::d;, Bapt.,» wlongenetnets ch.,! 
Chicago, TL . 

_DEWITT, M. H., Bapt., Litchfield, Mich. 


‘EDDY, E.,.B, Bapt,, 0 ches Catal, Me.,..re-) 
signs. Leayes Aug. 1s 

‘EMMONS, Hewnry V., Teste eT N. H. 

FORD, F: ¥F:;'Cong:, Charlestown, Mass., re- | 

., Bigns. Leaves Dee. ist. 

“FOX, Louis R., Presb., associate, pastor 10th 
ch., “Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘FULLER, A. , Cong., Rochester, Minn. 

eae, U.P. :Unit., ist ch., Scituate, Mass. is 

' fesigns!* * 

‘GIVEN, L.; F.' Bapt.; Métedith Village, : NH. 

HOSMER, @. H., Unit,’ Bridgewater, ‘Mass., 
resigns, ; ;., 

HUNTRESS, E. 8., Gong, Weymonth Land. 
ing; Mass. 

KEENE, A. C., — Kankakee, Hi., isentgina, | 
LOPER, STEPHEN A., Cong., South cb., New 
Hartford, Ct., resigns. Til health.***": 
LYONS, T, G. , Bapt., Ist. ch. , Monmouth Me., 

resigns. 
MILLER, Henry, Bapt., German ch., Balti- 
‘ol more, Md.; resigns. hh health. 
’ PACKARD, A. K., Cong., Anoka, Minn. 
/PARKINSON, M. A., Presb,, Carrolton, 0, 
| PETERS, Joumy,; Bapt., Waterloo, IIll., resigns. 
SEARLES, J. E., ‘Meth., Washington-st; ch., 
Brooklyn, N. 5 resigns. 
- SINCLAIR, ALEXANDER, Presb,, Titusville; Pa. 
, STONE, Grorce M.. D.D., Bapt., Tarrytown, 
ape resigns. il! health. 
TAPPAN, D. D., Cong., Weld, Me. 
TAYLOR, W. W.; Presb., Shippensburg, Pa. 
TRACY, AtreRp E., Cong, Harvard, Mass., 
resigns, 
WALTER, J, E., Bapt., Sabetha, Kan, 
WEBBER, J. 8., Bapt., Fairfax, Vt., resigns, 
WHITE, 0. H., D.D., Cong,, Howard- “ave ch., 
New Haven; Ct.” 


_., DEATHS. : 
HASLUP, R Gu Meth., East ‘Chinas Md., 
June 2d, ag 


MARTIN, pepsin R. C., of St. James's, New 
York, at Letterkenpy, Treland, May 18th, 
aged 35. 

PECK; SoLomon, — wit Rochester, N. 
Y., June 12th, aged 

WILLIAMS; ate aoe Bapt., Cleveland, 
O., May ‘6th, aged 77. 

“WIRTZ, P. OntoMan, R. C., St. Paul, Minn., 
ae 6 8th; aged d 43. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
MIELCUZNY, ADALBER B.C, has organized 
a mission among the Poles of New York. 


PHILLIps, F. W., Meth., of Iflinois Confer- 
ence, has been appointed = of the 


State — ecg for the ee Jackson- 
ville, Tl. 
THNABY. t., oon Barmah, a 
erebeae' of Rocnontar 16 "Sem , ord., 
one: 9th, at Rochester, peste ai, v. as 
missionary to his native land, , 


| WHEAT, J. 0. Eple., of Staunton, has been 
elected prin of the new Ladies’ Sem- 
inary at ester, Va. 

WOOD, N. M., a , Bapt., resigns the chialr of 
systematic theology in Shurtleff Col, Al- 
ton, 
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LARGES COMMENTARY ON REV. 

ELATION.* . 


Wr this volume ‘the publication of the 
American<edition of Lange's “Commentary 
on the New Testanient” is completed: Lt is 
now ‘ten’ years‘ since‘ the work was com- 
meiicéd, the volume on the Gospel accord- 
ipg to Matthew having. appeared in 1864. 
It must -be a source of much satisfaction to 
the eminent scholar. under. -whose general 
editorship the whole series, has been issued 
that-he. has reached the end.,of his,.great 
undertaking: and given the’ entire ,work to 
the public. In reviewing the history of 
the ‘enterpride, Whatever opinion may be 
entertained in regard to the merits of the 
Commentary, it will very generally be felt 
that two results have been accomplished. 
In the first, place, Dr. Schaff has greatly 
increased the -value of Lange’s, work as it 
appeared in its original form.., The.addi- 
tional matter. which has been brought from 
other sources, in accordance with: his plan, 
has given to the book quite a different char- 
‘acter from ‘what ‘it possessed “pefore and 
| has almost made out of it'an entirely new 
thing. By this means a real worth and 
usefulness have been imparted to what, in 
the, view. of many, might scarcely have 
merited .a.translation and .publication in 
this country, :atso large an expense.of time 
.and money. In the second’ place, he has 
introduced to the knowledge of many read- 
ers, to ‘whom they would otherwise have 
remained unknown, the fesults of the 
 bigher , order of German scholarship. He 
has, moreover, shown, ‘the practicability of 
iT’ publishing in this country such a very large 
and extended commentary—one that ,em- 
_ braces. within ‘its. pages, we mean, the re- 


-sults..alluded to, .in considerable: : full- 
‘ness with a decided pecuntary success. 


This isa gratifying’ fact, both as tndi- 
catiig’’a growth in devotion to biblical 
studiés among our mibisters and Christian 
people and as giving assurance of a similar 
syccess in the case of. other and even better 
works.of, like extent. Itis certainly to be 
hoped that the translation of Meyer’s ‘‘ Com- 
mentary on the New Testament,” the appear- 
ance of the first ‘volumes of which is’ so 
nearly contemporaneous with that of the 
closing volume of this work, may meet with 
as general favor and with as wide a sale. 


“Whatever may ‘be accomplished. in this de- 


partment of study among our own scholars 
and however excellent. works may be pro- 
duced by them: in the future, it cannot but 
be'of great service :toall .that the scholar- 
ship of Germany, in s0 eminent'a degree 
the land of scholars, should become known 
here, as it only can be fn the largest degree, 
through the best’ possible translations. Dr. 
Schaff may, therefore; be congratulated on 
the ending of his work, and on the suc- 
cessful way in which he has carried for- 
ward so great an enterprise. It has been 
thought by some that the energy which has 
been shown might better have been given 
to some more purely scholarly German 
work than this of Lange. But perhaps it 
was the wisest course to begin with,one like 
this, the successful issuing of a translation 
of which might be secured within these 
past ten years, and. might prepare the way 
for others, which if undertaken at the first 
would possibly have failed. The American 
edition of Lange’s Commentary may, there- 
fore, have been a most important step in the 
progress of bringing German works of this 
class tothe knowledge of American readers, 
even though it should after a time yield its 
place, or its success to commentaries of a 
higher order which may follow. 

The volume now before us on the Book of 
Revelation was. prepared .in.the original 
German: by Dr. Lange ‘himself. In the 
American edition Dr. Schaff has assigned 
the work of revision and translition to other 


*THE REVELATION OF JOHN. Expounded by JOHN 
PETER LANGB. D.D., Professor of Theology in the 
University, of Bonn. Translated from the German 
by BVELINA MOORE. Enlarged and edited by E. R. 


Translation of Lange’s Commentary on the New 
Testament, under the general editorship of Dr. 
PHILIP SCHAFF.) 
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persons, the translation being made by Miss 
Evelina Moore,:and the ‘editor of: the. vol* 
ame being the Rey. Dr. Craven, of Newark. 
Fhe general principles on whieh the Com- 
mentary is founded and its leading charac 
teristics are similar to those of the previous 
ly published volumes.’ In an éx in. 
troduction ‘Dr. Lange treats of the: ari- 
ties and symbolism of the Apocalyptic writ- 
ings in general, and then explains the plan 
and meaning of this work of John. He 
holds strongly the view that the book was 
written during the reign of Domitian, near’ 
the close of the first century; thus opposing 
the opinions of many of the prominent 
scholars among his own people, as well‘as 
those of an increasing number in our own 
country. The argument is very briefly pre- 
sénted, but with great confidence in its con- 
clusiveness. He regards it as probable that 
rot merely the visions were seen in Patmos, 
but that the preparation of the book is to be 
assigned to the time when the Apostle was 
there in banishment—the fact that a message 
is addressed to the Church in Ephesus being 
considered as strongly favoring the view 
that it was not written in that city. Acon- 
cise but full presentation’ is made of the 
various classes of interpretations of the 
book and theories respecting it, Certain 
rules, also, are given which the author re- 
gards as essential to any right explanation 
of its purpose and meaning. The funda- 
menta} idea ‘of the book, according to Dr. 
Lange, is ‘‘the near advent of Christ as 
the end of the world; in order to the perfect 
revelation of the Kingdom of God”; and 
the ‘mediation of Chrisv’s coming is’ 
developed agreeably to the order of a great 
divine work.” Hence he accounts for the 
revolving of the whole around the number 
seven. But he does not view the particulars 
of the visions and development as following 
a chronological order or as corresponding 
with successive. historic periods, The 
book is. not to .be interpreted with 
that minuteness of historical reference 
which has been attempted by a lar.e 
class of writers, as if every event in: 
the progress of the world were alluded 
to with more or less distinctness. ‘* The’ 
individual visions, on the other hand ” (we 
quote his own language), ‘“‘are invariably 
pictures of the course of the ‘whole world char- 
acteristic of this course in its various as- 
pects and dynamical relations and 
linked together like rings.” Not the actual 
facts, but the dynamical relations, the forces 
and principles, are set forth in prophetic 
visions—those forces under the power of 
which the world passes steadily, though 
gradually, on through its process of prepar- 
ation forthe Kingdom of God, or of “ trans- 
figuration” into it. This view of the book 
is one which frees the mind of the com- 
mentator from all the worst dangers which | 
beset the class of interpreters just-alluded 
to; but, at the same time, it gives the largest 
opportunity of symbolic explanation, and to 
a certain order of minds the temptation to go 
to the extreme of possibility ‘in this line is 
very strong. Dr. Lange lacks the peculiar 
simplicity and clearness and’ -straight- 
forwardness which belong to the En- 
glish mind; and, hence, like many of his 
countrymen, he philosophizes in the depths, 
and in this volume in the depths of sym- 
bolism, until we almost lose his meaning 
and find it wearisome to follow him. Even 
his American editor labors greatly with 
some of his sentences, and is compelled to 
admit their almost hopeless obscurity; and 
to most readers we are sure that the pera- 
sal of his introduction will not be a pastime. 
And yet to some this peculiarity of his 
style and thought will be congenial, and an 
added value will be given to the Comment- 
ary by reason of what will be. considered 
its deep philosophy. The volume will take 
its place in many libraries by the side of the 
other parts of the work which have been 
published before, and will be welcomed as 
a new help in explaining this most diffi- 
cult and mysterious book of the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

Dr. Craven has carefully examined the 
text of the Apocalypse as presented by the 
ablest modern critical editors; and, besides 
the addition of brief notes throughout the 
‘volume, he has inserted a number of ex- 
tended annotations or dissertations on some 
of the more important points. . The doctrinal 
and homiletical parts of the Commentary, 


tastead of being placed passage by passage | 








iby the side of. the exegetical pert,,28 is the 
“case fti he other volumes, are here put at the 


; Phis is; the best arrangement in 
‘the case of & like the Apocalypse, if 
| such’ parts. of, the Commentary are, to be 
added at all. At the close of the volume, |) 
| are ‘two important indexes—one’ of @ gen- |’ 
' erwh character, and’ the other. of Greek 
‘ words—which, cover all the ten volumes of 
‘the Commentary. These indexes have been 
prepared by Mr. John H. Woods, of, Jack- 

sonville, Ty and will be quite valuable. to 
all students who have ‘occasion to use 
Lange’s work. 


..Mr. Thomas; Bailey »Aldrich’s Prudence 
Palfrey, paying rhoen completed asa serial in 
The ‘Atlantic flow been published 
‘in a comely volume Tises B Osgood & Co.), 
with a pretty, frontispiece ‘by. Miss Mary A. Hal. 
jlock. Asa whole,,the story has, disappointed 


tinued and hearty. admiration for some of Mr. 
Aldrich’s poems and our liking for his shorter 
stories have led us to expect too much of this, 
his first novel, since he hardly reckons, we sup- 
pose, his romance of ‘ Ott'of HisHead” in the, 
catalogue of elaborate works of fiction. The 
beginning of the story seemed tous last Janu-, 
ary, and séems: to us, now), Very good indeed. 
Old: Parson. Hawkins was a jJoyable and natural 
character; Jeck was well introduced ; and so 
were Pradence and Mr. Dent, Senior, and. the 
‘Rivermouth surroundings. In art, however, 
and even.in interest, thestory steadily declined 
and fell to the end ; its downward course being 
very like that of some pro g freshman who 
falls into bad ways as a Sophomore and ends a 
not “likely ’? and pretty thoroughly demoral- 
ized senior. ‘In the earlier numbers of the story 
we thought Mr, Dillingham’ in every way & bet- 
ter sort of fellow than» Jack ‘Dent. | Now Mr, 
Dillingham’ suddenly turus ‘out, ‘in the closing |) 
pages of the book, to be a‘wolf in \sheep’s 
clothing—a minieter who is a thief and, a des- 
perado, whose sermons are stolen: from half || 
a dozen of-the best-known English and Amer. | 
ican divines, and successfully. palmed off upon 
a Rivermouth congregation only-a dozen years 
ago, and whose sole, object in quing forthe 
hand of Miss Palfrey: is to get her money.. The 
downfall of this” gentleman is managed with 
great, precipitation. > The Boston Trangertpt, 
we see, Bays that the, story is founded upon 
facts, and intimates that our ¢ritteal opinion is, 

' therefore) very fallible iu the affair: We shall 
: nobadmit that such is the ‘case uatil-the Trav> |! 
script informs us of) an instance in| which\a 
minister has preached for‘seven months to: an 
Orthodox Congregational church -in one of the 
most intelligent New. England cities relying 
solely on thefts from ‘‘South’s Sermons, Rob- |! 
ertson’s Sermons, Hooker’s. Sermons, .Cym- 
' ming’s Great Tribulation,” apd “‘Peabody’s 
Discourses.’ But Mr. Aldrich officers his Con- 
_ gregational church with both deacons and ward- 
ens, so we must pérhaps excuse his blund 


THE INDERENORNT, 


end, occupying only about forty'six pages., 


us, although. it is possible that our, long-cgn- |; 
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plain. of citations he shows, 
feet se: toy oe ushately 


ne 


clear téstimony' of history, he shows that they 


ible degree” of eternal death to multitudes of 
‘Infante. ‘This study. of; the recorded opinions 
‘of thé mén who “fashioned the Reformed 
creeds. makes » plain isome statements of: 
the creeds which’ the growing liberality of the 
churches ‘his sought to soften’ or ‘explain 
away.— ‘The milder meaning which is thus 
given to them represents the'opinions of their 


interpreters, bnt dogs not. represent.the mean-. 
ingot Aler authors /an4. cannot oy hay to 
the symbols “themselves without doing vio- 





lence both to language-end to history. Thus 
‘it is made: ly Plain that when the West- 
minster Confeséion says that ‘'dect Infants” 
and ‘‘all other elect persons” are saved, and 
‘that? others fot; pleeted . .\"\5 cabilot ibe) 
saved,” it means precisely ‘what. it seems to 
mean—that thére; are infants who are “not 
elected,” and that they are damned, _ 


'The’ American’ ‘Annual - 


\(D. Appleton & Gd.) forms thé: thirteenth vol- 
ume ofthigadmirable work, the, publication of 
‘which commenced in 1861, and which now 
needs no words of commendation of ours to 
diréct tot the attention of Ibrarians and’ 
others, to whom. it has long since approved it- 
, Self as aecompendium of contemporary history 
which in its principal features of plan and exe- 
cution bas left little to be, desired.” ‘The pres- 
ent volume contains biographical notices of 
Chief-Justice Chase, Professor Agassiz, Napo- 
leon TH, Chancellor Ferris, Sir Henry Holland, 

Dr. Dixi Crosby, Baron Liebig, Dr. Livingstone, 





Matthew F. Maury, Hiram Powers, John Stuart’ 
Mill, Sir. Edwin. Landseer, Rev, Drs. Leavitt, |; 
Storrs, Todd; Candlish, Spring,’ and Barstow, 
Bishops McIlvaine and Armitage, Léwis 'Tap- 
pan, John P. Hale, Macready, Manzoni, Oakes 
| Ames, James Brooks, and General Canby ; and, 
‘accounts of the Evangelical Alliance, and 
the ‘organization of the Reformed Episcopal 
| Chiitch ; in ’a word, the usual excellent hiss 
‘tory of ‘all prominent movements in eburch 
/and state which-We | haye been ‘agcustomed to 
get in, previous volumes, We will, after tia 
hearty praise, only say further that the proof. 
sheets show marké-heré ‘and there of careless 
reading, Thus we have noticed “Houghton” 
for Stoughton @. 2 “Hanley ” Leathes for 
! Stanley (p. 277); m. T. Warren” for F. 


ler (p. 411); “ Oberholtner” for Oberholtzer (p. 


Woods (p. 418); ** Gallitzen”’ ‘for Gallitzin (p: 
| 414); “ Doychink’? for Duyckinck (p. 414: will 
people ever be accurate about this name?); 
‘Mrs,’ L. M. Alcott (p..417); ‘‘ Turgenof”’ (p. 
' 418; perhaps still another attempt at Angliciz- 
ing the ‘author's name); “ Mary” Agnes Flem- 
_ ing_for May (p. 418); ‘‘De Volson”’.Wood fo 
De Volsen (p. 418); The “Lyttle”? People oF 
God (pi 422: ‘title of a modern book); ané 





on the.score of, ecclesiastical, formation. 
. Ta a word, we think Prudence Palfrey an. urisue- 
cessful novel, ‘because its heros’ nothing and 
does nothing save to go West and return and 
marry the. heroine; because its heroine is 
nothing and does nothing save to wait in the 
capacity of uninteresting prettiness for Jack to 
ask her to marry him ; and because its big vil- 
lain as saint is improbably successful and as 

rascal improbably weak. But Mr. 
Aldrich’s place in our literature is high enough 
to excuse the publication of one not perfect 
novel. 


...-Dr. ©. P. Krauth’s Review of Dr. 
Hodge’s Theology has been published in a 
little book entitled Infant Baptism and Infant 
Salvation (Lutheran Bookstore, Philadelphia), 
The principal object of the reviewer is to show 
thatthe doctrine of infant damnation is part 
of the Calvinistic system; and that the Luth- 
eran system is. superior to. the Calyinistic be- 
cause the former by its doctrine of baptisma, 
regeneration assures the salvation of all dap- 
tized infants, while the latter as framed and 
taught by its originators allows ovly the salya- 
tion of eect infants, whether baptized or un- 
baptized. Dr. Hodge has replied to the charge 
that Calvinism teaches the damnation of non- 
elect infants, in these words: 


“We can only say that we never saw a Cal- 
vinistic theologian who held that — 
We are not learned enough to venture the 
sertion that no Calvinist ever held it ; but if if 
all Calvinists are responsible for what every 
Calvinist. bas ever said, and all Lutherans are 
responsible for everything Luther or Lutherans 
have ever said, then Dr. Krauth, as well as 
ourselves, will have a heavy burden to carry. wit 
This is slightly disingenuous. Dr. Hodge is 
not only not learned enough to assert that no 
Calyinist has.ever taught infant damnation ; he 
is not ignorant enough to deny. that Calvin him- 
self and the great majority of his associates and 
immediate foltowers did believe and teach it. 
This Ww the tact whieh'De: a a mated 





' <“@berbulier ” for Cherbuliez(p. #24). Anothér 


‘“Dr, Matthew's ‘ Literature and Dogma.’ ” 


--Joseph Tuckerman, D.D,,. was. born in 
Boston, January 18th, 1778, graduated at Har- 
vata> University in’ 1798, was minister of the 
Unitarian chorchin Chelsea, Mass,, from 1801 
to 1826, and resigned his ebarge on account of 
the necessity ferced wpon him by ill health of 
relinquishing i some @egree the active duties 
of' the’ ‘a8 ‘well 86 to carry out plans if 
which he. become interested for the im- 
provement of the condition of the neglected 
poor in our cities. He was soon appointed by 
the Ametican Unitarian Association’ minister- 
at-large in Boston, and 80 worked continuously 
until his death, in 1840—two chapels being 
erected for hini'and his hands being upheld by 
an organization known as the Benevolent Fra< 
ternity of Churehes, A selection from. his re- 
ports has now been made by Rev. EF. B. Hale 
for the Society for Promoting Christian Know!- 
edge, Piety, and Charity, to them being prefixed 
an {introduction by Mr. Hale, and Mr. Dexter 
A. Hawkins’s recent report on Compulsory 
Education being: appended. The first of Dr. 
Tuckerman’s chapters: discusses the need of a 
ministry to the poor, the second the qualifica- 
tions needed by ministers for the poor, arid the 
remaining five treat of various practical ques- 
tions in the amelioration of poverty, and are 
followed. by. a Mographieal sketch of the 
author by the laté Dr. G tt. The vol 
a8 a whole, 18 of much practical’ value; and no 
whit less valuable now than when Dr. Tucker- 
map was alive ; and its publication is an under- 


taking which we are glad to see done and so 
well done. 


.. The Amateur Actor (Wilsou, Hokie & 
Co.) is written by Mr.-WHL Venable, the an- 
thor of a volume of poems, a school history of 
the United States, and, we believe, of another 
book similar to the volume now before us... Mr. 
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editing and adapting “tor home use “twenty. 
three selections from, re anthors, cele” 
\brated and hum ani ‘but ‘tie bas prefixed to” 
thent an fntroduction of his own, in Which he 
time “ plain and full directions for making all 
ry preparations to ingure the success of 
amateur plays.” His Introduction in- 
cludes directions for prepating the stage, the 
‘curtain, the scenes, stage effects, the various 
properties and accessories, costumes, make-ups, 
etc.; and also givés advice concerning the selec 
tion of 8 manager, of plays to act, of memorizing, 
‘and of rehearsals. ‘A few words on the art of 
acting follow. In the seléctions large onifssions 
and occasional transpositions have been made 
and profane and objectionable words and passa- 
'ges have been omitted. They include extracts 
from Shakespeare, Sheridan, Steele, Wyctier-" 
ley, and Douglas Jerrold, and their variety is 
satisfactory. Altogether the book seems very 
‘well’ suited to serve a good purpose with all 
young people who aré engaged in amateur 
‘dramatic performances. The illustrations, we 
ought ‘to méntion, which form head and tail 
Pieces, are éxceliently drawn and engrayed. 


-... Herr Strauss has met no_ stronger com- 
batant than Dr. Herman Ulrici, whose Review 
of “ The Old Faith and the NeW,” translated 
by Dr. C. P. Krauth, has lately been published 
by Smith, English '& Co. Dr. Krauth con- 
tributes an introductory essay. upon the recent 
phases of materialistic Atheism, in which the 
questions raised on the work of Strauss are put 
|in their proper historical relations to philosoph~ 
cal and. religious thought, The review of 
Ulrici is not long—it occupies less than one 
hundred small duodecimo pageg; but it is a 
‘compact and trenchant criticism, and it makes 
very plain the untrustworthy and contradictory 
character of Herr Strauss’s reasoning. The 
, attacks of the latter upon the New Testament 
and upon historical Christianity are passed 
‘over in silence, and the review grapples im-, 


‘ which lie at the basis of the “New Faith.” 

. The confusion of ideas which marks the at- 

tempt of Stratiss to solve the problem of the 

| genesis of religion is here treated without mercy, 

| Along with the speculations of Strauss, the 

theories of Mr, Darwin also and others of the 

modern scientists are carefully examined, and 

| a view is given of the whole field of cdntem- 

| porary philosopby... This little tractate. is, all 
' things considered, the -ablest discussion we 

, have met.of the questions now agitating the 
| religious world. 

.-Mr. Charles Francis Adams’s services to 

| political history in the preparation of his edi- 

tion of his grandfather’s papers were very 
great; and now that he has once more beeome 
possessed of literary leisore he has promptly 
made of it a period of equally industrious and 
usefullabor, The; first volume of the ifemotra 
of John Quiney Adams, comprising portionaof hia 
Diary from 1795 to 1848 (J.-B. Lippineott'& Co:),- 
edited, by.him, is, of course, eomposed for the 
most part of extracts from President Adame’a- 
very‘ voluminous papers—se volumineus, in- 
deed, that his son declares that ‘it may rea- 
, sonably be doubted whether any man eyer left 
' Gehind him more abundant ‘materidls for the 
» dlucidation of his career, from the cradle to the 
| grave, than John Quincy Adams.” Beginning 
with. a boyish letter written to his father in'17?? 
| the narrative proceeds in the form of seiéctions 
from the diary up to 1809, when, at the age of 
forty-two, Mr. Adams was appointed miaister 
plenipotentiary to Russia. Wehardly needsay 
that thé interesting narrative of this earlier 
portion of the work, even, throws light upon 
many an episode in our early history, nor that 
the editor’s part has been done with fidelity and 
wisdom. The book is substantially and hand. 
somely published, after the manner of several of 
the more recent issues of standard works from 
the presses of the Messrs. Lippincott 


see We do not care to multiply words in 
speaking of Judge Robert B. Warden’s An de- 
count of the Private.Life and.Public Services of 
Sainon Portland Chase (Cincinnati: Wilstach; 
Baldwin & Co.). During the composition. of 
his extraordinary. biography the . author. had 
many advantages in the way of access to diaries, 
letters, and documents, as well.as_ of personal 
intimacy with the Chief-Justice and. some of 
the scenes amid which his life was passed, 
His bulky volume of more than 800>pages; 
therefore, contains much that is valuable to the 
student‘of Judge Chase’s life and times. But 
Judge Warden seems utterly unfitted for the 
very important duty he has undertaken—a duty 
demanding at once the highest literary skill 
and the’soundest judgment, in both of which 
qualities he is sadly deticient.. The severest 
criticism may justly be made upon »# large por 
tion of the work, and ‘¢very reader it gets will 
find no difficulty in visiting his own indignetion 
upon itg many faults, to the particular mention 
of which we have no spate to give. The book 
j8 not indexed. Its frontispiece is an admirable 
steel engraving of the Chief-Justice, by Ritchie, 
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in the Unerplored . of Central Africa, by 


Dr. Georg Schweinfarth, g work being trans-. 


lated. by Ellen E, Frewer and introduced by 
Mr, W.. Winwood Reade. Mr. Reade we like 
much better as_traveler than as rationalist, 
although we believe his travels were under- 
taken in his zeal for rationalism; and his in- 
troduction to this valuable and entertaining 
work is well dane. He tersely shows, how 


geographical research has been aided by the. 
Egyptian authorities, and summarizes the life 


and exploits of Dr. Schweinfurth, The value 
of Schweinforth’s contributions to geegraphy 
and ethnology has long been recognized; and 
‘we must now give him the credit of important 
additions to our knowledge of African botany, 
His interesting and valuable work is published 
in two large octavo volumes, which are well 
printed and excellently illustrated with maps 
and wood-cuts. 


..The readers who have found pleasure in 
the recently published “Memoir and Letters of 
Sara Coleridge” will not be displeased to be 
able to obtain Mrs. Coleridge’s Phantasmion ; 
a Fairy Tale (Roberts Brothers), 8 book which 
was never fairly published at all until its recent 
issue and has just been reprinted here from 
English sheets. To the present edition Lord 
John Duke Coleridge has prefixed a brief but 
excellent preface, and in reading this really 
charming story those who have already grown 
enthusiastic over Mrs. Coleridge’s powers will 
find new reasons for liking her, and those to. 
whom she has thus far seemed rather good 
than great will get a higher idea of her ability. 





NOTES. 


The London Church Times for Jane bth eon- 
tains this ‘excellent Latin translation, by 
Rfichard] F[rederick] Lf[ittledale},; of Bishop 


* Heber’s ‘“‘Holy, Holy, Holy,’ Lord God Al- 


mighty,” the meter of the original being’ pre- 
served: 


“PROBA DE 8S. TRINITATE. 
“Sancte, Sancte, Sancte, Deus Dominator, 
Mané tibi nostrum ascendet canticum, 
Bancte, Sancte, Sancte, pie rerum sator, 
Trinitas beata, trinum, unicum. 


“Bancte, Sancte, Sancte, vittas pessundantes 
Superi sdorant te ad mare vitreum, 
Cherubim et Seraphim pron! venerantes 
Te colunt sternum semper Dominum. 


“Sancte, Sancte, Sancte, quamvis te nox tegit, 
Hominis nec cernit te nocentis oculus, 
Sanctus tu es solus, tibi par non degit, 
Vigore, puritate, amore maximus. 


“Sancte, Sancte, Sancte, Deus Dominator, 
Te collaudant maria, terra, coelicum, 
Gancte, Sancte, Sancte, pie rerum sator, 
Trinitas beata, trinum, unicum. 
“In festo 88. Trinitatis, mdecclxrxiv.” 

Lady Barker, the author of sundry books of 
stories and travel, has prepared a volume of 
* First Lessons in the Principles of Cookery,” 
which gets unfavorably and very wittily re- 
viewed in the Pall Mall Gazette. It questions 
whether, to a mind constituted like Lady 
Barker’s, any atmosphere can be really dull or 
prosaic: 

** While her pupils are busily ¢ around 
her, the mid-day dripping ae of the 
midnight ofl, and she pauses to recall the 
verses of Eliza Cook, or the labors of Mrs. Fry, 
Or the poems of Mr. Browning, perchance, 
Then, too, the very grate will suggest Hobbes, 
the saucepan Handel, the salamander Burns, 
= tnd Shelley, the frying-pan the induc- 

jlosophy of Bacon, and the stew-pan the 

shea eal experiments of Boyle. What more 
natural than to dwell on the, sad fate of. Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel or the successful expedition 
of Sir Samuel Leet the deli; + fps humors of 
Charles or’ the policy of Mr. 
ease; the Ruclia? of otts, the worship of 

n, or Mr. Rupert etn atten ts at arbi- 
tration ; M. Grévy’s presiden he French 
Assembly or the present’ em soitinten of the 
Duc de Broglie;,Mr. Fowle’s Broad Church 
— or Mr. Partridge’s demoeratic theories,” 
She will also survey, the Pall’ Mall thinks; with 
her mental eye “ the Sandwich Islands, or the 
lend of the children of Ham, and some day do 
for these portions of the world what she has 
already done so successfully for New Zealand.” 
By carefully superintending the manners of 
her pupils, “she may fairly hope to turn out 
thé‘ cream of the culinary profession—quite 
fie “Grisis and Pattis” of their art. “As a 
rile,” the reviewer goes on to observe, 

“the feelings of cooks are very imperfect! 
under control. There is, indeed, ome 
tartness.abont their disposition, and a tartly- 
will arivently put a whole 
household out of joint. The crustiness of old 
due perhaps to prolonged exposure to 
the fire, and the sauciness of young o are 
proverbial; while cooks of all ages a 
ously inclined, we ‘eR 1 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THE iE MORAL VOLUME 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES 


Anti-Slavery. Movement in the 
United States, 


comprising the Papers read before the NA- 
TIONAL. .ANTI-SLAVERY REUNION, 
held in the City of Chicago, June 9th 
to 12th, 1874. 


Edited by ZEBINA EASTMAN, 


SECRETARY OF THE REUNION COMMITTEB, 
and published conformable with the resolution of the 
Reunion. 

The volume wil? contain the HISTORICAL and 
BIOGRAPHICAL ‘portions of the Reunion. All of 
the Biographies approved by the Committee will be 
inserted, among others Lundy, Garrison, Owen and 
E. P. Lovejoy, Collins, Codding, Birney, Hale, Lewis, 
Chase, Giddings, etc. 

2" A concise account of the Proceedings; etc. 

In addition to the above will be given Rev. Wm. 
Goodell’s “ Review of Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” as 
exhibited in the past. 

Numerous valuable and interesting documents, 
written expressly for this occasion. Songsof the 
Abolitionists, by Wm. Lioyd Garrison, etc., etc. 

sa" This memorial of the: great Anti-Slavery Re- 
union will be issued in the best style, in beautiful 
cloth binding, and furnished to those who subscribe 
in advance of its publication. 


At Two Dollars and Fifty Cents a Copy. 
$2” Good Agents wanted to canvass for this-valuable 
book. 


W. B. KEEN; COOKE & CO., 
Publishers, 118 and 115 State street, 
‘CHICAGO, 


GET THE BEST 
COMMENTARIES ON MARK, 


To Aid the Study of the Interna- 
tional Series of §.-S. Lessons. 


Sunday-school. Editions of 





LANGE ON MARGE.......... $1 50. 
ALEXANDER ON MARK..$1 25. 
OWEN ON MARKG............ $1 00. 


2" Any or all sent, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, 
by the Publishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
654. Broadway, New York. 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


New Books. 
TOE ERIMUELER OF ROUEN rete 


bound one ‘volume. 8yo. Sse ner 
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Doctrines. By Janes DONALDSOM, LED. fh 
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Te ‘aly re ood 


begun in Tuly Ariatrio; “A 
Forrconx,.Conoivsion,” by’ W. 
D: Howells,» See also Bret 
Hartés poem and Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s poem<in the same number. 
For sale werywhere. ’ Prige, 35 
cents. 


MESSRS. LEE & SHEPARD 
HAVE NOW READY 


LORD OF HIMSELF. 


A NOVEL. 

By FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD, A-M. 515 pp. 

Imo. Cloth. $1.75. 

“LORD OF AM SERS 62 a 
novel of Kentucky Life in 
1844, a love story of the 
most interesting and health- 
ful description. Theliterary 
reputation of the author, 
dating from his connection 
with the Atlantic Monthly, as: 
originator, editor, and con- 
tributor, is a sufficient guar- 
anty of the style in which’ 
the work ts written. 

The N. Y. Daily Graphic 
says: STt is a well-written 
and thoroughly interesting 
novel,” 

The New York Tribune 
says: “This. book possesses 
great merit. It is faithful, 
vivid, and spirited, without 
being overdrawn.”’ 

The Boston Gtobe says: 
“The characteristic features 
of Kentucky TAfé are evi- 
dently painted by one thor- 
ough jehey are pee with them, 
and they are peculiarly val- 
uable because of the rarity of 
such truthful, gay 
scriptions. e 6. * r. Uniler- 
wood’s book dias | “4 dts at- 
tractiveness as a novel the 
charm of choice literary al- 
lusion and of elevated senti- 
ment, expressed in elegant 
and forcible English.’ 





‘«* For. sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
redine of the price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
41 to 45 Franklin Street, Boston. 
LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE MAMBI-LAND ; 


OR, 
The . Adventures. of a Herald Corre- 
; spondent in Cuba. 
By JAMES J. O’KELLY. 


iano. bese page ae Extra Cloth, = %. 
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*,* For sale b: Booksellers erally, or will be 
sent by mail, ar al aig 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market street, Philadelphia. 
R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


* Mr. Baker says at the end of his novel, Mose 
Evans: “Jf we will wait awhile, unless I 
greatly mistake, we will all of us hear plenty 
more about him.’ It 18 WHISPERED THAT 
Moss Evans, THE HERO OF THE BOOK, IS 
DRAWN CLOSELY FROM LIFE, THE WHOLE 
BOOK IS CLEARLY A FAITHFUL PICTURE OF 
SOUTHWESTERN LIFE AND A VERY STRONG 
NovEL. Price, $1.50. For sale everywhere. 
Published by Hurd and Houghton, New York; 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


A Famity Frrmenxp.—No family should 
be without Perry Davis’ Vegetable Par. 
Kirire. It can be given to the infant for 
the Colic and to the adult for Rheumatism, 
There is scarcely a disease to which it may 
not be beneficially applied. It contains no 
deleterious drug, but may be used for the 
various ailments of mankind 














“DR, BUSHNELL’S ~ 
“Bengiruss and Law. 


One vol. 42mo, cloth, $175. | 


A 
_—— 


The following. is the opinion of the N.Y. 
, INDEPENDENT regarding‘ ForGIvENES? 
AND Law”; we 


‘Dr. Bushnell deserves the gratitude of all Chris- 
tian |Theists for his earnest endeavor to put the work 
of redemption into a doctrinal statement which shall 
accord with.every man’s moral sense,, We are not 
sure that his theory will stand in all its particulars; 
but the direction which he has taken, is the direction 


in which the thought of the Evangelical churches ts 


pretty sure to travel,” 


For sale. by, all booksellers... Sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of the price by the Pub- 
lishers, 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.,. 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, | 


SCHOOL ADVERTISING, 


‘The attention is requested of 





Managers‘ of Educational Institutions 


of all kinds to the advantages presented by the 


ST. Louis DEMOCRAT 


as a as for ng p age to establish. 
ments of learning. It has a larger circulation among 
the better classes than any other paper published 
west of the Mississippi, and, therefore, has for its 





| readers those most likely to need and better ablé to 


profit by the information contained in such adver- 
tisements than almost any other paper In the West. 
In view of ‘which we offer you exceedingly low 
rates, believing that it'will be to the interest of the 
eons wig: as the advertiser,to have as many 





ST. LOUIS DEMOCRAT CO., 
ST. LOUIS. 
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TI AL AND KS, 96 pages, 8v =o 
art Bre of postage, to any one w. wh» will a0 
HENRY CAREY BAIRD, 
Industrial Publisher, 406 Walnut 8t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





EULOCY ON CHARLES SUMNER. 
By HON. CARL SCHURZ. Delivered at_Boston, 
Ge ovo, Merge tyDe tinted paper. Price, cloth, $L. 
vi LEE 
per Cover EE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
AND 


649 and 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
Circulars sent toany address on application. 


JAS. R. OSGOOD & Co.’s any address ¢ Standard and 
Popular Books sent free to any address on application, 
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H. R. THOMPSON & CO., Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 
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MUSIO PUBLICATIONS. — 
POPULAR COLLECTIONS OF 
ORCAN MUSIC! 


FOR PIPE ORGANS. 
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New CHURCH MUSIC Boox.—IN AUGUST. 
Mither of the above books sent, postpaid, for retail 


OLIVER DITSON.& CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, New York. | 
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20 SHEETS OF CHOICE MUSIC $1. 
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PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages, Per- 
manent 2 pense ee Men‘and Women want- 
ed. Full particulars : Address 
W.A. Henderson & Co., Cleveland, O., or St.Louis, Mo. 


$20 ‘. bee ove AoMn cue 
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cago, Il.; aon vata ‘ 
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to make money can hear of 


ing to their advantage by send- 
to BEVERLY 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illa. No Humbug. Eon 





BOOK AGENTS ota meeting with an immense 


THE NEW YORK TOMBS. 
United States Publishing Company, New York. 


$52G2O RE, Cars howe, Terms tree, Address 
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READY ‘READ! READII!| 


‘EMPLOYMENT FOR AL, 


BOTH’ | 
Se ‘AND LUCRATIVE. 


Tr isan undoubted fest that we. give with THE Iy- 

Subscribers more and 
valuable than ‘are offered by any other 
weekly religious paper published. 

We go further, and allege that no subscriber to any 
other religious journal published on tus continent 
or in the world gets so much im real value for the money 
paid as does a Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 

ule are: determined to print not only the BEST, but 

the CHEAPEST paper published 


OUR GREAT PREMIUM FOR 1874 


is a large and splendid oil chromo, 17x21 inches, de- 
signed and painted by the eminent artist, Mr. F. B. 
Carpenter. It is printed in THIRTY DIFFERENT 
COLORS, from as many different stones; each.color of 
the finest material. NO EXTRA EXPENSE HAS BEEN 
SPARED TO MAKE IT THE MOST VALUABLE PRE- 
MIUM) OF THE! YEAR, AND'IT IS REALLY A BEAUTI- 
FUL SPECIMEN OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHIC ART. 
It is now ready for delivery. 


WHAT WE WANT. 


We need hundreds, yes, thousands of thorough and 
efficient Agents, to whom we can give exclusive and 
uncanvassed territory; and we ‘can offer them such 
advantages and inducements as will not only render, 
the canvassing 2 pleasant recreation, but very profit- 
able. We cannot offer every subscriber through our 
Agents 2 $5 gold piece for $3.35 im currency; but, 
being the owners. of valuable plates and. copyrights, 
we can give them a premium of $10 in value, and one 
they cannot obtain elsewhere. With this valuable 
Premium, it will be an easy task:to get subscrib- 
ers; and, consequently, we. offer, advantages to 
an Agent that no ‘other paper can give. Wil! our 
readers and contributors send us the names of any 

who are eng din canvassing, or any who 
would be likely to engage in the work? Let all who 
desire an agency and a choice of territory send at 
once for our: circulars and terms. 
H. C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 
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FOR GANVASSERS. 


A new religious work. Now haying a large and active 
sale. Sold only by subscription. For particulars ad- 
dress 
DE WITT ©. LENT & CO., 451 Broome St., N. Y. 
“EVERYBODY’S FRIEND.” 
JOSH BILLINGS ILLUSTRATED BY 


THOMAS NAST. 
Of course. — book will sell like o 
muster. er. BY 
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; THE HAINES PIANO 


HAS CIVEN 


UNIVERSAL. SATISFACTION 


FOR THE PAST 


Quarter of a Century. 


THEY ARE-FIRST. CLASS IN EVERY 


RESPECT. 


TO WHICH THE 
15,000 NOW. IN USE 
WILL TESTIFY. 
BY ALL MEANS TRY 


HAINES PIANO-FORTE 


BEFORE PURCHASING. 
HAINES BROS., 
27 Union Square, New York. 



















Sul 
» style and perfect in tone 
ever made. THE CON- 
CEBTO STOP is the best 
~ ever placed in any 
» Organs Itis produced by 

i] anextra.set ofrecds, 
vim Tot 4 voiced, the 
£FF CT which is 


WATERS’ CONCERTO ORGANS 


WATERS’ 
= a" Chern? 


; Vespe 
tea! “oR BEANS 
tral OR 


noms Hcy ‘iow. ‘Scale Pianos 
have great ww a time singing 
tone, with all eaern im rovemienta, 
and are the, BEST PIANOS MADE. 
Organs and Pianos are panes mg ‘or "¢é 
years. PRICES EXTREMELY LOW for 
cashor part cash,and balance in month. 
ly or quarterly pay t 
han struments taken inexchange. 
AGENTS WANTED inrevery Count L= 
the U. S. and Ca saree shee 
countio es, Schools, 
etc. ILLUSTRATED Wirt OGUES’ MAILED. 
HORACE WATERS & SON. 
481 Broadway, New York. P, 0. Box 


‘GEO. STECK & C0. 
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THE GOLD MEDAL, 


FOR THEIR 


PIANO-FORTES 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


VIENNA’ EXPOSITION. 
WAREROOMS 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
JUBILEE AND CONCERTO 


CHURCH ORGANS 


at the lowest prices consistent with the quality gives 
and guaranteed. 
CHORUS sizes $400 to 8650. 
CHAPEL Sizes $600 to $1,500. 
Assortments always on hand, 
Send Stamp for Catalogues. 
LARGE ORGANS built to order. 


E.&6.G.H00K & HASTINGS, Boston, 


Builders of nearly 800 organs, including the six 
largest and most complete in the country. 
ESTABLISHED 1827. 


UNHAM 


PIANOS. 


Dunham & Sons, Manufacturers, 
Warerooms, 18 East 14th 8t., 
[Established 1834.) NEW YORK, 

Send. for Illustrated Circular and. Price-List. 


ORGANS. 


THE BEST. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN’ CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Jubilee and Concerto “ Organs. 
Corner. Bradley and William Sts, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


{ar SEND FOR CIROULARS. 
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“THE NAME OF JESUS.” 
+ Part. 1, 9-11 
A HYMN. 
ov BY BAMUEL WOLCOTT, D.D. 





yo yam above every vame! 
it). | Let every.tongue proclaim, 
Jesus our Lord! 
To thee bow every knee! 
Let Héaven and earth and sea 
' Their tribute pay to thee, 
‘ With one accord ! 


Name Of the sinner’s Friend, 
* “On whom our hopes depend, 
Jesus our All! 
Strength in our honr of need, 
Mighty in word and deed, 
Thy sacrifice we plead, 
On thee we call. 


.. Name of the Prince-of Life, 
Who conquered in the strife, 
«- Jesus our King! 
Thy victory complete 
"We crown with honors meet, 
And to thy glorious seat 
Our homage bring. 
~« « » Name above every name! 
, Let every tongue proclaim 
Jesus our Lord! 
Redeemer of our race, 
The riches of thy grace, 
The glory of thy face 
Our hearts record. 
Se A a 


- A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM 
>» =~ WASHINGTON. 


WashrneTon, June 20tb, 1874. 

uw pomp of sammer is without—Nature's 
yet untarnished bloom; a thrill in the air 
pulsing from far northern seas, a blue on 
the sky that makes one long to bask on the 
nertbern hills. ‘‘ What flush of flowers! 
what glory in the grass! what June roses 
imbedding the earth! what hints of all 
pure and, lovely things!” The world of 
effairs rushes on as if Nature and love and 
peace were not... The gaslight burns dimly 
in..the lower Capitol, The atmosphere is 
saturated with the hot, mixed smells from 
che restaurants. Through the upper corri- 
idfs saunter and rush crowds of idle or 
zager men-—-the men who ignore the fiat 
‘by the sweat of thy brow shalt thou earn 
h¥ bread,” and ‘men who want something. 
They all want something; but they who 
zetn it work, They besiege committee 
70ms; they stand in ante-rooms; they assail 
senators and members; they pour out wine 
wd »money and everlasting talk. Tbe ex- 
dessive-crowd about the doors, tbe hurrying 
lo and fro, the eagerness, the anxiety 
streamiog from so many pairs of eyes all 
indicate the lest days of the session, the last 
\ife-and-death. throes of the lobby till 
another season. Within the tumult is not 
tess. Business is being ‘‘ rushed,” that as 
gmuch as possible may be “crowded 
through” before adjournment day. 
“Speaker Blaine, however, is tuking a re- 
cess on the floor, and Ellis H. Roberts, of 
New York, is in the chair. At the first 
glance his snow-white hair gives the im- 
pression that a venerable gentleman is pre- 
siding over his brethren; but a second look 
tells us the opposite story. We have no 
fight to call a man onthe young side of 
fifty “‘old,” no matter what freak bis hair 
may have taken or what may be its prefer- 
ence in regard tocolor. This gentleman is 
bymo means.a stranger to. Tue INDEPEND- 
EWT, or to his native state, whose central 
digtrict he so ably represents. I read some- 
where the other’ day that “self-made men 
never finished themselves off well,” Very 
often they are rough at the corners, and 
sometimes too self-admiring to. see their 
eX-. angles. They have a fashion also of 
‘“despising colleges” and all purely sys- 
tematiescholastic culture. This was true 
of Horace Greeley ; but-is not trueof our 
friend, who, in working bis way up from 
a printing office, worked his way through 
‘Yale College and is one of tte minority 
of really cultivated men in the House. . He 
#8 what his colleagues call ‘‘a fortunate 
member”’—that is, he started free eud clear 
upon bis: congressional career and has 
never since gone into a cloud. . If he-does 
hothing astovishing (which men of perfect- 
ly sound common sense rarely do in the 





louse) dove erc 





ing.that he at em pts 
‘that his reputation from thé first bas 
been that of a clear-headed, sagacious, safe 


slegisintor, A-scholeriuculture, withs fine 


afid Keen taste in litefature, he is yet practi: 


cal rather than poetic, justrather than enthu- 
Slastic, clear and fluent in public. speech, 
‘bright with wit and repartee in personal con- 
‘verse, and is among the most delightful of 
companions and the most genial of friends. 
His position on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee bas afforded him the best of oppor- 
tunities to ventilate bis sound views on 
finance, and to bring him more prominently 
before the public in connection with the 
late congressional. Treasury investigations, 
A successful editor, an influential legislator, 
a trusted and bonored man, the lines of 


this ‘‘ gentleman from New York” have 
cértaitily fallen upon pleasant and prosper. ‘ 


ous places. 

There sits another gentleman from New 
York, not’ very far off; ~whose ‘congres- 
sional “‘luck” thus far has been the 
opposite. Perhaps for the only reason that 


£0 much was expected of him at the begin- ° 


ning, and he has found no opportunity equal 
to the expectation and demand. He sits 
upon the outer seat, ‘his arm resting on a 
‘staff, marked with an aspect of weariness 
and ill health, a stately, statuesque man, 
with a high bead and noble features. His 
dark hair, touched with gray, - falls care- 
lessly about his temples. His whole pose 
and outline is classical. If, he had seated 
himself there with the expectation of being 
sketched, the position could not bave been 
half as bappy. He is Lyman Tremain, of 
Albany, the great lawyer, the conqueror of 
“Tweed.” He entered Congress with great 
éclat, full of triumph, and bearing a distin- 
guished reputation. Triamph and reputa- 
tion were dead weight upon him_ here. 
They roused expectations which no man 
could fill in ove first session ; which he could 
never fulfill in a place like this until happily 
he saw and seized. his opportunity. They 
reacted upon bis own power; they made 
him too sure that the triumphs he had won 
were sure auguries of continued conquestin 
a vew field... Success always challenges 
criticism, if not enmity. Every hand’-was 
sufficiently ready to pluck a feather from 
this eagle’s crest. When he arose to make 
his first congressional speech, ignoring the 
fact that he was once a Democrat of the 
straightest sect, he turned upon the Demo- 
crats of the House, reminding them of 
“Tweed,” likening them unto him, telling 
them to beware lest they finda place with 
him. Thus at the very beginning, from a 
simple lack of tact, he offended his oppo. 
nents and did not propitiate his friends. 
He and his great reputation went together 
into the congressional cloud, and have not 
since emerged. Further on he may see 
his opportunity to spring into the. light 
of congressional popularity ; but it is doubt- 
ful if his reputation in Congress ever ful, 
fills the promise of his fame outside of 
it: You know that it rarely. does for 
any man who enters it with a pre-earned 
fame in a different direction. Horace 
Greeley and Henry J. Raymond were never 
as powerful in Congress as they were iv 
their own editorial sanctums. Ex-Attorney. 
Geueral Hoar brought to his present seat a 
high pre-earned reputation in his own pro- 
fession. He certainly does not shed itamid 
the din of the House, nor ean be add unto 
it—unless some rare occasion comes, and 
this is not the day for rare occasions either 
in Congress or out. of it. Congress in its 
strife but repeats the larger struggle, the 
triumphs and defeats of our age and world. 
It is a world within itself. The man who 
has spent the best of a lifetime in acquiring 
knowledge and power in a profession which 
has given him high repute amid his own 
constituency comes here often to find him- 
self silenced and outranked by some crude 
man of affairs, who has struck a popular 
key, which penetrates the public ear. What 
we call “luck” and “chance” in life de- 
cide, more than his personal talents and 


‘accomplish ments, his status here, So much 


depends on the committees on which a man 
finds himself placed by the potent Speaker, 
on the subjects involved in- the “bills” 
which he presents, whether they 
touch the public nerve or not: ‘Thus 


itcan ;happen that @ .man with the 
gifts of a god may sit silent and unbeard | 
of through a whole session, while a man in . 





no Wise ‘his :peer has bis name in all.the 
papers. “It can bappen; yet it is scarcely 
tHe role.’ Ase rale, though there are “ex-' 
ceptions, the right men do get on the right 
committees, and ‘the strongest men are 


heard and on the most vital topics But 


‘tie frequency of a mao’s appearance in the 
public journalsis no test of his greatness or 
of his influence, for some of the weakest 
men ever in Congress have devoted what 
small ‘brains they had to attending to per- 
petual notices of themselves in the news- 
papers. 

There are two gentlemen now at the 
left of the Speaker’s desk “clasped in a lov 
ing embrace” that would be really pretty 
for two kittens. One is the ‘funny fellow” 


of the House, and the other is its—Jere- | 


misb.-, There! Don’t be vexed with me, 
Mr. Dawes ; for no one is surer tlian I that 
you have just cause to beat the air and tear 
your hair to any extent over the iniquities 
of your people. Allthat your friends ob- 
ject to is the wear and tear that hurts your- 
self, “Mr. Dawes has cut off his beard, or 
let some one else do it, and isso metamor- 
phosed by the process that he is quite 
as fresh an object to describe as a new man: 
When he broke from the hands of : his bar 
ber his most familiar friends did not know 
him. I stood by him: for moments. without 
the slightest conseiousness, that I had ever 
seen bim before.’ The bare chin and close 
moustache make him look younger, ‘not 
older; but they reveal a careworn face—a 
sensitive, anxtous, thoughtful, earnest face— 
and we see above hair grown gray in long 
congressional service.. Late events do not 
tend to change one’s mind in regard to Mr. 
Dawes. He bas worked longer, harder, and 
been more poorly rewarded than any man 
in Congress. In his own sphere he. has 
served Massachusetts as faithfully and rep. 
resented her as truly and continuously as 
Charlies Sumner, and it is in no wise to the 
credit of that commonwealth that. heis not 
now io the Senate or in some place more 
comfortable and composing to his mind 
than the chair of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, with the United’ States Te 
tached. 

The affectionate little gentleman ee has 
just taken bis arms from around Mr. 
Dawes’s neck is Samuel Sullivan Cox, for- 
merly of Ohio, now of New York Oity. 
“‘Sunset Cox,” “Sunbeam Cox,” ‘Dew- 
drop Cox” are the sobriquets bestowed upon 
him by his epproving and admiring breth- 
ren. Heis a little, swinging, prancing man, 
with black hair, and a white spot in the 


‘ center of his head about the size of a dollar. 


He bas dark skin, black eyes, and a musical 
voice. When he makes a speech, he often 
turns down his collar slightly, turns up his 
sleeves, swings @ pocket-handkercbief in 
his hand, leaves his seat, comes down in the 
front aisle, where half of Congress gathers 
about him, to laugh and have a good 
time. His speech on the expense of a moth 
to the Government, delivered last winter, 
was the wittiest of the session. He is as 
amiable as he is bright, and, though a Dem- 
ocrat of the Democrats, he is the one sunny 
force of the minority, who never loses his 
temper or makes himself disagreeable, no 
matter how exasperating may be his fan- 
tastic speech. He is, moreover, a man of 
more than common culture. Liberally ed- 
ucated, he is a lawyer, has been an editor, 
and the author of several books of obser- 


vations and travel, as witty, genial, and | 


sunny as himeelf. 

The gentleman swinging down the side 
aisle, dressed in a gray ‘‘ business suit,” witb 
a scarlet necktie, a sallow skin, dark round 
and rather sunken eyes, thin dark hair, cut 
like the Prince of Wales’s children, and 
“banged ” across his forehead, like Sadie 
Matilda’s, is the new senator from New Jer- 
sey— William Walter Phelps, of Englewood. 
He looks as Swinburne or Joaquin Miller 
might, as a Bohemian does; yet, withal, 
like a gentleman. He is what one must 
emphatically call a lucky fellow. He is 
young, he is rich, he is educated, he has a 
bright wife and a wonderful boy. He is 
director of adozen or more railroads and I 
don’t know: how many banks. Gis col- 
lengueslike him. He is ‘‘in with the news- 
paper men.” He made one of the brightest 
speeches heard in Congress this session. 
And altogether he can very well afford to 
be as amiable as he is, He was graduated 
from Yale Coliege with high honors” in 





'1860, isa lawyer by. profession—a young, 


rising man of mark in Cong 
The gentleman just risen to speak in favor 
of ttre tndémuiffeation of -h “of home 


steads on certain landsin the State of Towa 
on accoulit of failure of titles; is John A. 
Kasson, of lowa. Heis tall, straight, come - 
ly, and looks ten years younger than he is. 


Born and educated in Vermont, he studied . 


law in Massachusetts and wears indelibly, 
the stamp of the New England tempera- 
ment and culture through all: bis breadth 
and freedom ‘of Western views—rather 
through his cosmopolitan views, for heils a 
citizen Of the world’ by taste, study, travel, 
and experience, His attainments, as well ae | 


his talents are above the ordinary congres: — 


sional level, He is a student, a linguist, 
with enough of the Mephistopbelian vein iu 
his brain'to endow him by nature with the 
gifts of a diplomatist. He was First Assistant 
Postmaster-General in President Lincolu's 
administration ;, was United States Commis- 
sioner to the International Postal Congress 
in 1863; was Commissioner in 1867,from., 
the United Btates to negotiate postal con- 
ventions with Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy ; and ‘was a member of ‘the Thirty-~ 
eighth and Thirty-ninth Congresses... When 
he left Congress, in 1867, he was on his way 
to leadership. ‘He came back»to find a 
new administration, new men, new issues, | 
which at once did not take on, fo his mind, 
all the dignity and significance of the old. - 
Politics to him seemed to have fallen to a 
lower plane: He felt dissatisfaction, and, 


however inadvertently, betrayed it. His 


brethren kept “an eye on bim,” as when 
boys they did on a grasshopper, to see 
which way it would jump. Was he going: 
to “bolt” toward a new party? He tas 
concluded to make the best of the old, to do 
share, I trust, to make it better, and 
Ow the congressional verdict is «that 
Zodéon ts ell right” He is a man of 
Reon and not of tangents. His speech 
naturally tends toward the public safety, 
His speeches this winter have been in favor 
of homestead titles; ‘against the frank- 
fig privilege; against inflation, . and 
for the enhancement of values of Unitéd 
States legal-tenders; and others in a like 
direction. He is aman who should be re- 
tained in public life. He bas the mental 
qualities which fit him to lead in such a 
career—will, ambition, keen perceptions, a 
latent force of invective and: sarcasm ; 
trained faculties, broad views of statesman- 
ship, and a devotion to. the public good; 


Maine has two bright, educated, practical 


men in Congress—William P. Frye, of 
Lewiston, and Eugene Hale, of Ellsworth. 
Its other two members I do not know even 
by sight, theréfore cannot speak of them. 
Mr. Frye, a large-browed, clear-eyed man, 
isa lawyer and an influential man in-the 
House. Both are young men for the place 
they are in, Mr. Hale being but thirty-eight 
years of age. He is the opposite in tem- 
perament to his colleague—slight nerve, 
bilious, an acute thinker, a reader of hu- 
man nature, as well as of books. He also is 
a Jawyer. and serves on the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

The tall, stately, and somewhat severe. 

visaged gentleman walking across the 
floor is Walter S, Sessions, of Panama 
New York, an unprestiming but useful 
member of the House.» Another grave- 
looking gentI¢nan, leanitg ‘over a desk, 
is also from New York—George G. Has- 
kins, of Attica—a man who hts already 
taken bis place, in a perfectly unobtrusive 
fashion, as one of the strongest of the new 
members. William A. Wheeler, of Malone, 
is always “‘ strong,” a keen-featured; sharp- 
visioned man, one of the most ‘influential 
from the Empire State. 
_ White-haired Mr. Hooper, of Boston, slow- 
ly walks down the aisle, with a painful sug. 
gestion of gout. What his Heavenly Father 
may have in store for him in the upper 
mansions I know not; but it seeras to me 
he must say: ‘‘Sou, remember thou .on 
earth badst an unusual quantity of good 
things, including an amazing number of 
good dinners of a very gouty sort. I-think 
now you must wait for Lazarus a bit.” 

Professor Draper would find in the House 
of Representatives many sharp illustrations 
Of bis climatic theory of the intellectual and 
physical development of- the race. “-Of 
course, there are exceptions; but as a tule 
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hicieteaaaax dhe. Saat dhe Ken.- | 
tuckians, the Vermonters, the Massachy- 

(setts. men present pronounced and clearly- 
defined types. New Hampshire, Maine, | 
the Middle and some of the Western states | 
Ahow.@ development between the two ex- 
tremes, Asa company, the Indianians | 


-are_.tall, . shambling, angular, batchet- 
faced. L.don’t know any other adjective | 
that.tells just how sharp, cleave-nosed, and 
medge-like their faces are. Jere. M. Wilson, 
of Connersville, one of the. keenest men in 
the House, and William 8. Holman, of Au- 
rora, a born objector and ‘‘ watch-dog” 
against. excesses of all sorts, physically are 
extreme examples of this type, John, Co- 
“burn, of Indianapolis, another bright : map, 
escapes it; while Godlove 8S, Orth, of Lafay- 
ette;‘one of the truest and best-hearted of 
men, with a face like a full-orbed moon, lit 
by two kindly and smiling eyes, is the very 
Lepposite; but he! was born in Pennsylvania 
‘and was educated.at Gettysburg College. 
buThe' Ohioun is usually a bucolic looking 
igentleman.. No matter where he went, to 
college ‘nor how long he served in the 
barmy, bis aspect is still suggestive. of 
buttermilk,.cream, clover, fallow soil, and 
luxurious growth. If he hus not lain in the 
“lilies; he has ‘surely fed on the fat things of 
life, There is General Garfield—he was a 
good soldier and is one of the most scholarly 
?men.in the House; but he doesn’t look like 
‘es soldier or a scholar. He looks.a cross be- 
‘tween a luxurious gentleman farmer and a 
‘}uxurious Methodist preacher, fond by 
temperament of revival. meetings and 
‘all their fervent excitements; There is 
a hint) of rusticity about his aspect 
‘which seems to preclude the possibility 
of bis being a man of the world, and his 
© manner ofttimes lacks that intuitive adapt- 
ation to the sensibility. of others. which i 
perfect breeding. Nevertheless, in general 
culture he probably leads every other. man 
in the House. He loves books for their own 
sakes and for what they give him. At 
some time in his not long life he has lived 
in’ intimate compavionship with the 
fntellectual masters of the race, Yet he 
eompels himself to be a drudge of routine. 
He is a patient worker, a faithful servant 
of affairs, tolerant in spirit, most placable 
in temper, and kindly to all. Another 
‘Obioan, whose face somebow suggests the 
‘pastoral, though born and educated on the 
Hudson River, is Isaac R. Sherwood, of 
. Bryan.’ But thirty-nine years of age, bis 
— yecord outravks even that of his gallant col- 
league, for he enlisted in the Union army as 
caprivate soldier. and served for months in 
the ranks in West Virginia. He is tall, 
stately, and handsome, with all thefree West- 
ern bonhomie of manner. In the army he 
passed through every grade of promotion, 
froma private soldier to. a brevet briga- 
dier-general. He fought in the campaign 
aguinst John Morgan, under General Burn- 
side; led his regiment, the 111th Ohio Vol. 
uiteers, through numerous battles to the 
close of the war. He ceased. being an 
editor to become a soldier; and laid down 
: bis sword to become again an editor. He 
edited the Toledo Commercial, was an 
~oeditorin] writer on the Cleveland Leader, 
ran@ founded the Williams County Gazette. 
‘This is his first term in Congress __ , 
There! I muststop, and with nearly all 
of Congress left out—or over, rather—for 
: the next session. M, OC. A. 
: Ft) 


Washington. 


Wasarnertor, June 20th, 1874. 


, » Ts Congress in its first session has done 
many good acts, bas enacted many wise 
measures; and it has been guilty of some 
foolish acts, of some unwise legislation. 
Fortunately, some of the worst things at- 
,| kempted failed of success. No worse folly 
could be conceived than the project of Sen- 
eters Carpenter and Conkling and Repre- 
' seceutatinn Butler to so change the law that a 
New York editor can be made to stand | 
~ rial in this District for his criticisms ‘on 
to public,.men, publisbed at home. Those | 
ho ere familiar with Washington know 
- that. the reputation of its Jocal courts has 
»mever been high, Judges ‘and juries ‘are 
~ here deep in the shadow of the Federal 
Government, and itis the last place in the 
» Mountry where an editor who has been fréely ; 
» eritidaing Congress or the executive depart." 





meyer any real danger that. such a law 





_ the responsibility of Congress is put over to | 
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ments ‘would. Fn for his. trial, and it 
would, ‘be. very. unjust to establish such a 
qule,., I.need not say that there was 


could be enacted; but one fails to. um 
derstand. how, it..was possible for Mr. 
Conkling to join Mr. Carpenter:in. such an 
enterprise. Is he indulging in the illusions ' 
which have led Gen. Butler to take a course 
odious to the moral sense: of the nation? 
Such intimate personal and political con- 
nections.are dangerous to a map. ambitious 
of national distinction. Gen. Butler and 
Senator Carpenter are not the men to be 
the favoritesof a leading public man, and 
if he chooses them he may be tolerably sure 
that the people will not long choose him for 
their confidence and leadership. Mr. Car- 
penter has long outraged public, opinion in 
his private life; and Gen, Butler, while, so. 
faras I know, unexceptionable in his private 
life, is almost everything that is bad in his 
public views and methods, Carpenter in 
the Senate and Butler in the House repre- 
sent the worst elements in our politics. How 
strange that a man who has stood go high as 
Mr. Conkling should choose them for his 
political, intimates and confidential asso- 
ciates. The little scheme for terrifying 
editors and correspondents not only has 
failed; but the gentlemen who concocted it 
bave reaped shame and confusion. 

The disposition of our District affairs is 
all that one had a right to expect under the 
circumstances, for the time was very short. 
The report of the committee is silent in re- 
gard to the actual corruption of the ‘‘Ring”; 
but the silence is ominous, I know that 
some of the ablest members of the commit- 
tee desired to say very severe things of the 
Board of Works; but, if they had gone be- 
yond a certain line, a minority report and 
division, and finally defeat, would bave 
been the result. Even Senator Stewart was 
willing to say that the Board had been 
guilty of gross mismanagement and favorit- 
ism, and that it ought to be instantly legis- 
lated out of office. Gov. Shepherd has pow- 
erful friends here in Congress and out of it, 
and they were able to save him from the 
charge of personal corruption in the report; 
indeed, the evidence does not prove it on 
him. But he is censured and legislated out 
of office. It is said that the President will 
put him back as one of the three commis- 
sioners in the new law for the temporary 
government of the District; but I will not be- 
lieve Gen. Grant will be guilty of so flagrant 
an offense against decrees and public opinion 
until I sce it The people of the District 
fare pretty hard from the provisions of the 
bill. Congress placed an irresponsible board 


over them, who have run them in debt 


twenty millions of dollars. One would 
think that the power which raised this au- 
thority should assume a large part of the 
debt; but it does nothing of the sort. Heavy 
taxation is ordered upon the people, and 


the indefinite future. And now the friends 
of the ‘‘ Ring” say to the taxpayers: ‘‘How 
mueb better it would have been for you if 
you had let. us alone. Admit that you have 
been cheated and that we have profited, 
what good has come of your demand for 
investigation? If you had let us alone, we 
would have coaxed Congress into paying 
half of the debt. We led the last Congress 
by the nose, and would have done this one, 
if you bad not insisted upon an investiga- 
tion. Now you haye nothing left but to 
pay the debt yourselves!” There is too 
much truth in oe statement of the case, 
I am sorry to sa 

The passage of a bill amending the Baok- 
rupt Act, and of another abolishing 
** moieties” will be ‘regarded by the coun- * 
try «8 sound and wise legislation; and if the 
Currency Bill agreed to by the last confer- 
ence committee should be agreed to it 
will be a sufficient compensation for months 
of debate and controversy on the’ subject of 
the currency. Though the inpflationists do | 
not like publicly to admit it, yet it is a fact 


that they do—many of them, at least—agree | 


tbat it is not probable ‘that we shall ever~ 
have an increased amount of paper money: 


in this country, unless it be bank-notes, re-"} 
| deemable at will in coin. ‘The President .}” 


will at last win the battle--not exactly on 
the line of the famous “‘ Memoranda,” for it 
is not probable that Congress will ‘repeal: 
the Legal-tender Act’; but it’ will soon ‘con- ° 





clade that it is wiser to provide first for the: 


piaineah, of we. ‘osha ~ cain, and 
then make banking as free as anybody cap 
ask. 

It is believed here that some of the more 
prominent Republicans who were engaged 
in the work, of degrading the civil service 
into machinery for the . re-election of 
members of Congress . will find that 
retribution soon awaits. them... Senator 
Carpenter is sure of bis punishment, and 


there are hopes that Massachussetts will not 


much longer allow a man who is an infla- 
tionist and a corruptionist in politics to 
represest her in Congress. The most in- 
tense selfishness led the House to give the 
disgraceful vote upon civil service reform. 
Members want ‘he offices. to reward their 
personal friends; hence the determination 
to get rid of the ‘ competitive” scheme, 

The Senate gaveasingular vote in regard 
to the newspapers. A publisher, it decided, 
must prepay the postage on his publica- 
tions ; but a congressman may send worthless 
books to bis constituents, to be paid for at 
the end of the journey by the recipient! 
The two votes were given in one day. 
Senators desire to forward the Government 
books to their friends, and are unwilling to 
take the risk and the burden of a prepay- 
ment of postage ; but newspaper publishers 
cannot be accommodated in this way. The 
principle is correct; but why not apply it to 
the trash now lying in the document rooms 
of Congress? 

D. W. B. 


Moun wl Old. 


CRIMSETTA AND THE LITTLE 
BLACK HOOD. 


BY FANCHON, 


Crrmsetra lived in a fragrant wood, 
’ In an exquisite house of blue stone, 
‘Whose windows at night with dazzling lamps 
Through the Pine boughs and Cedar trees 
shone. 








‘Two children, tired with a marching day 
O’er a wheel-tracked and rough-beaten 
road, 
Grept under the Pines at dusk aud gazed 
At the house that so temptingly glowed, 


Crimsetta stood io its vine-clad potch, 

"In her splendor of jewels and lace ; 

The children ran quick, and, pleading, asked 
For the oy a sheltéring place. 


Crimobetta gimetd at their trembling forms, 
:That with bowed .heads beseechingly 
stood. _ 
“Come iv,” she said, 
Cloak ; 
“But stay out, oh! you ugly Black Hood.” 


“oh! you nice Red 


The red-cloaked child with @ smile was led 
Tbrough the magical halls to the light ; 
But out in the cold, with reckless haste, 
Little Black Hood was, locked for the 
night. 


The curtains drawa, and so loud and late 
Then the dance-music shook the bright 
floor; 
They waltzed and they suppéd, to-bed they 
went ; 
Not 8 soul thought of outside the door. 


And rains poured down, and the driving 
wind A 


Through the Pine boughs and Cedar trees 
screamed ; 
The thunders. roared loud, 
prey, 
And the erenines from fevmeies skies 
streamed, . - 


like beasts for 


Crimsetta came at the dawn and looked 
From her door at the glistening wet 
ground; 
And°there, where the Pine boughs darkly 
dripped, 
The poor, child she had. locked out: was, 
found, 


Crimsetta called to her maids: “Oh! haste. 
Bring me word if the child may. yet live.” 
’ Her eyes were fast closed, her hands were 
stiff, 
And no sign could her frozen lips give. 


Sweet tunes may play, or the dashing rain - 
’ It may leap through the pitiless ‘night ;' 
‘The child will not- wake.’ And late; teo late . 
‘Comes the watauth ‘and ‘the kindness and 

light. i ) 


Crimsetia cried: Vb ale ade 
"While from all pity’s tears fell apace. 
‘wy scorned‘ and shut out the poor Black Hood ; i 
Me ey EEE ER RE 3 
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LITTLE LE BETYE. 
‘py Jo¥ ALE OY ALLISON. 


Wuim Dick was sitting beside the fire- 


place, in his home, .with his spelling book 


open before him; but be seemed not to be 
studying, for his eyes were fixed on the fire. 
Presently he spoke. 

“Ob! Mother, such a funny little girl 
came to school this morning! She is cross- 
eyed, and her hair is white as tow and just 
as fuzzy, and her face isreal brown. I never 
saw such a queer girl. The boys made 
all maoner of fun of her; but she was just 
as spunky! She would strike back at them 
and say: ‘‘ Bet ye five cents ye better le’me 
one!” “Bet ye five cents ye dursn’t do 
that agin!” She doesn’t say Soy thing with- 
out that “ Bet ye five cents,” and the boys 
have nicknamed her ‘‘ Betye.” 

‘What is her name ?” asked Mrs. Dick. 

‘Her name is just as odd as evérything 
else about her,” said Willie’s sister, Lucy, 
who was the. school teacher, looking up 
from her writing. ‘‘ She says it is Monrain 
McClure. Icouldn’t believe any child was 
really named Monruin, But it is written so 
in her book—a Young Reader, that may 
have been her great grandmother’s, it looks 
so old and yellow.” 

“T read in that book when I was a little 
girl!” said Mrs. Dick, smiling. 

“T tried to keep the boys from plaguing 
the child, for I feared she would not come 
again, and she don’t know her letters, al- 
though she is nine or ten years old,” said 
Lucy. 

‘“When Lucy was hearing her read,” 
Willie put in, “‘she stopped right in the 
middle of the lesson and stooped down ; 
and when Lucy said ‘Don’t do that just 
now’ she kept right on, only saying: * Bet 
ye Il want to tie up my shoe.’ Oh! it was 
too funny !” 

** And when she was starting for home,” 
said Lucy, “I called after her, to say ‘ Come 
again to-morrow, Monruin. Never mind 
the boys; they will behave better, I hope,’ 
she called back: ‘ Bet ye five cents I don’t 
care a nick’l for those boys.’ So Tf hope 

she'll be there to-morrow.” ’ 

Nearly every evening after this Lucy or 
Willie had something to tell about queer 
little Betye. They found she was’ kiown 
all through the neighborhood by thisname, 
though Willie had supposed the. boys had 
originated it on the day she first came to 
school. She lived with her father fii a log 
cabin, in the middle of a small clearing. 
He was a miner, and was often ‘obliged to 
leave her alone for days. But shé seemed 
a cheery little sou), who made the best of 
her lot, and her brave reply, “ Bet ‘ye five 
cents I don’t care,” when asked if she were 
not lonely or afraid in his absence,-was’as 
philosophical as it was comical!’ 

It seemed that, so far as he’ knew, be 
“was ‘a good father to ber and provided 
amply for her needs. -In his fatherly pride 
and anxiety that she should ‘took “aswell 
as the best,” he bought her the’ most fan- 
tastically colored and figured calico dresses. 
These were all made by a ‘neighboring old 
woman, according to the fashions of her 
own childhood, and the ruffle with which 
she always adorned the bottom of the skirt, 
to satisfy the ambition of the father, touched 
the child's heels as she walked: 

Lucy found her Jametitably lgtordnt’ of 
all housewifely: arts, except the indispens- 
able one of making corn fritters, and éhe 
‘undertook to teach her to knit and to sew 
in the noon recesses. 

When the father heard of this bees 80 
much pleased that he came'to-the school. 
house one day to thank the “ scliool-mies.” 
And, that she might havea better -oppor- 
tunity for such teaching and’ give Betye s 
‘pleasure, Lucy asked him to allow the child 
to spend the time of his next long absence 
with her. 

“Thank ye. Thank ye kindly, scheol- 
miss. Ye’re right kind to my little ‘an, and 
ye’shan’t lose by it, nuther. I want to have 
her larn to knit and sew, and if'you’l lend 
a hand Til be “tarnally gratéfal, besides 
the dust’ —y which he meant besided the 
money he would pay ber. “And “you can 
Jaron her some prayers and ‘such’ truck, if 


‘tye like. She tells me you say s6mé‘iathe 


scbool; and that’s where ye’re.migbty right. 
Her mother used to say some, and she would 
‘ha? liked i if I could ha’ tesched “her Baby 





some ; but thy memory pers fost rate and 


Ji WD 
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I've kind 0’ forgot, so Tcan’t get "em as they 
should be, so l’ve mostly Jet.’em slide.” 
Lucy promised to do what she could. It 
was. not a task to teach little Betye,’she 
was 80 good-natured and glad to learn? and 
she was quick and bright, too. So’as the 
winter went by she was often at Mr. Dick’s, 


learning many useful lessons. And many a 
broad, shining gold piece was forced ‘upon 
Lucy’s acceptance by the grateful father, and 
laid away for the furnishing of thenew home 
which was to be, by and by, when young 
Ralph Milburn should coniplete his studies 
and follow the family out into these West- 
ern wilds, where he would be a home mis- 
sionary to the scattered flock, who were yet 
without a shepherd. 

There was no school the next summer. 
Everybody was too much occupied with 
work and there was no money to pay the 
teacher. But the Dicks were determined 
there should be a Sunday-school, and some 
of the neighbors helped, and a church in 
Obio sent them out some of their used-up 
(but not worn-out) Sabbath-school song- 
books, and Ralph Milburn a, package of 
Testaments; so the first Sabbath service in 
a circuit of fifty, miles was begun. Little 
Betye was always there. In the autumn 
there came a long dry season, when every- 
body was busy and anxious for the fate of 
the crops, on which, in that far-off region, 
it seemed that their lives depended; and the 
school grew small, and the singing was 
weak and spiritless, and things dragged 
sadly. But Betye never failed. 

Then there was danger threatening on 
every side. Fire got into the woods, and 
fire swept over the parched uplands, and 
sometimes threatened.the standing corn in 
the fields, and sometimes the rough and 
homely but dearly prized dwelling, and in 
a few cases even the lives of the pioneers. 

One evening in the last days of October 
little Betye sat with her father on the 

broad flat stone before their cabin door. 
It was near nine o'clock; but the air was so 
oppressive, laden as it was with stifling 
smoke, and the aspect of things was so 
threatening that they could not follow their 
usual custom of going to-bed with the 
birds, but lingered to watch and. wonder. 
. They apprehended no danger to theirhome, 
though s change of the wind might bring 
the fire near, and they were glad to think 
of the precautions they had taken and to 
believe them sufficient to secure their safety 
in any case, 

They had just risen to go in, when the 
sound of a horse’s feet was heard, anda rider 
dismounted at their door, and, holding his 
horse by the bridle, made known his er- 
rand. The fire was sweeping down toward 
the. home of William Corner, a young 
farmer, two miles or more away. Nothing 
had been done to guard the place, as William 
had been flat on bis back with bilious fever. 
The neighbors were rallying and had sent 
for more help. 

Such a.call was not to be refused, Bet- 
ye’s father stayed only to get his ax and 
his coat and to speak a moment, in a low 
tone, to his little girl. 

“Good-bye, little un. You'll mind your 
hiding place if any dangershould come and 
keep your eyes open. Hope I'll be back be- 
fore mornin’. 
bed.. Bleep down on the skin, with yer 
clo’es on, and keep.yer wits awake all-the 
time.” 

‘* Yes, Pap: I know. Lain’tafraid. Go 
along! Good-bye!” 

**Good-bye!. : You’re a braveun. Good- 
bye!” And then Betye was alone in the 
cabin, and soon alone in the silent wilder- 
ness. 

Bat she was brave, asher father had said. 
She brought theskin, spread it down ina 
corner, got her pillow from the loft, and lay 
down tosleep. A great, ugly-looking yel- 
low dog lay on the ground outside the cabin 
door. He: was sleeping,apparently, but in 
reality, watchful and vigilant, Betye did 
not’ immediately fall asleep. She could 
hear the stroke of the ax reverberating 
through the.,woods, and the thought of 
‘others’ danger troubled her. The dog, too, 
every now and then, bearing or. imagining 
gome unusual poise, broke out in a clamor 
of barking. .But..at last she slept, .Many 

_Mimes she awoke in the night, went to the 
door, and looked, and listened. -But as the 
night advanced the distant glow of the fire 
grew less bright and the danger seemed 
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past, and Gio viene’ ive lay down ‘with a 


securer feeling and slept more'soundly.” At 
last she awoke, to find the daylight shining 
tn at the still open door. She wordered 
why her father had not come}; But’ she: Was 
not disturbed, and applied herselfto’ getting 
her ‘usual breakfast of corn-fritters and mo- 
lasses. When she had eaten, and given the 
dog his portion, she brought out her knit- 
ting and sat‘on the doot-stone.’ The fore- 
noon wore away. She knew by the shad- 
‘ows of the trees it was ‘noon, and she ‘Was 
just gatheringsome chips to cook her dinner, 
when the dog began barking, as if he heard 
some one. 

‘Now Pap’s coming,” said she; and 
turned her face in the direction the dog was 
looking. She noticed that the smoke was 
more dense than ever. The wind was 
rising, and it might be it was bringing the 
fire dangerously near. She would see. 

She could climb as well as any boy, and 
was soon high up in the branches of a tall 
tree. Here she could feel how strongly the 
wind was blowing and see the smoke rising 
from the woods west of her. Some black 
angry-looking clouds were rising. She 
looked all about for her father, but could 
see no one. Still the dog kept up his bark- 
ing. 

Even before she descended she felt how 
the wind was increasing and the smoke 
coming nearer. 

‘*The fire will come here. I must be 
ready for it,”..said she,..and.hurried down. 
She began bringing certain articles from the 
house and bestowing them in her hiding 
place. This was a hole in the ground, 
which -had been. begun for a well. but. the 
miner, coming to a layer of solid rock, had 
given it up asa bad job. Afterward he had 
enlarged and fitted it up as a sort of out- 
door cellar, covering it with logs and over- 
laying these with turf. Still later, when 
obliged to leave his child alone much of the 
time, he had taken care so to level the 
ground above and around it that it would 
never be perceived, and, the entrance being 
merely hidden by a pile of loose brush, 
Betye could easily move it and then replace 
it after she was inside, It formed a very 
good hiding-place. 

Here, then, she brought such things as 
she could and hid them, where they would 
be safe from the fire. She was just done 
when the barking of the dog again arrested 
her attention. He bad run off into the 
woods, and then returned again to her, and 
seemed excited, and she listened for the 
cause. Far away, from the westward, came 
a cry for help. 

“Somebody is in danger from the fire 
and don’t know whereto go!” she thought, 
**T must go and help them,” and she was 
off like a deer in the direction from which 
the cry came. There was a path, scarcely 
perceptible’ to’ an unaccustomed eye, but 
plain as daylight to her. Turning from it, 
she would be involved in a labyrinth of 
tangled underwood; but, keeping it, she sped 
along with no greater impediment than an 
occasional fallen log. Hvery now and then 
she stopped, threw her head back and list- 
ened; and then sent her shrill childish voice 
ringing through the wood: ‘‘I’m coming! 
Come this way!” So she ran on for more 
than a mile; and still the wind blew more 
and more fiercely and the smoke grew 
blacker and more stifling. But now the 
voice was near. It answered her, and she 
could hear the crackling of the brush under 
the stranger’s feet; so she sat down to rest 
and await his coming, guiding him with her 
voice, 

He soon stood at her side, A tall, hand- 
some young man, with full, silky beard and 
kind, honest brown eyes. 

“Ts there a house about here?” he asked, 
surprised at seeing only a little girl and a 
de in this vast wilderness. 

*Yes,” said Betye; and we must run, too, 
with all our might. The fire is coming on 
us fast.” 

She began to retrace her steps as fast as 
she could, the stranger following her. 
Showers of sparks began to fall about them. 
With such baste as desperation makes they 
ran. Not a word was. spoken. On, on, 
over fallen logs, scudding under low-droop- 
iug branches, they went, now glancing fear- 
fully about. them, lest the falling cindets 
should ignite the dry leaves with which the 
ground was strewn and cut off their retreat. 

A little blaze shot up ahead of them; but 





it died down again in a momért. ‘The 
young man, knowing fothing: how near or 
how far away the louse might be, gave’a 
groan of despair on seeing this. “It would 
be hard to'die ‘now, almost home; for this 


‘was Ralph Milburn, and he Ktiew no home 


but where his Lucy dwelt.’ 

‘We are almost there. ““We shall be out 
of the woods ina féw minutes,” said 
Betye; turning’ Her’ head an‘ instant. And 
in a short 'time they stood beside the door, 
panting and heated with their exertions. 

‘Is there no one living here but you?” 
asked Ralph, as he saw with surprise that 
the house was silent and empty. 

» “ Father and I live here. And he went 
to help put out the fire,” s#id Betye. 

‘See there! The fire will be all about 
usin a few minutes. I fear the’ house ‘is 
notsafe. The wird is blowing a gale.” 

The young man had seen, as he spoke, a 
cinder fall, kindling ‘the dry leaves and 
creeping along the ground. ‘The wind 
caught it and whirled it in a dozen direc- 
tions, and the ‘undergrowth caught and 
blazed up. 

‘“Bet ye five cents this house’ll be burned 
up in about an hour!” said the girl, coolly. 
**We must take to the cellar. We'd better 
not wait for the smoke to stifle us. Wish’t 
you'd just bring that meal-bag that stands 
behind the door. I couldn't move it, it’s so 
heavy; but Pap won’t want it burned up.” 

Ralph shouldered the meal-bag, with no 
idea at all where he was going with it. 
Betye seized the skin on which she had 
slept the night before and dragged it along, 
andin a half minute her lithe form had 
wriggled through the narrow opening and 
down the rough ladder, pulling the skin 
afterher. The strong bands of the young 
man then crowded the bag through, and it 
fell safe at the bottom of the cellar. He 
quickly followed, and the poor dog, sub- 
dued and frightened enough, was coaxed 
and assisted to a seat beside them. 

‘*Now we're all right—a little crowded, 
maybe! I reckon you never lived in quite 
so small a house,” said Betye, with a laugh. 

“Never! I never had such fearful otca- 
sion! What a strange deliverance from a 
dreadful death! It seems as if I must be 
inadream! What shall I render to the 
Lord for this new token of his care and 
love?” said the young minister, still stand- 
ing at the opening and watching the kin- 
dling woods. 

**T reckon, he knew about your bein’ 
in the woods and looked out for ye,” 
said Betye, thoughtfully. ‘‘But I don’t 
see how you managed to get off your 
track.” 

‘*T started this morning for Mr. Dick’s 
place, which I suppose is within three or 
four miles of this,” said the man. 

“Oh, ho! . Bet ye five cents I can tell 
who. you be! interrupted the child. 
“You're Ralph Milburn, and you've come 
to Re the preacher and to marry our school- 
miss!” 

‘Right ” And then, turning and scan- 
ning by the dim light the unabashed face 
that met his gaze, the young man said: 

“You're a queer little girl; but not a bad 
one, I think. I can tel] you who youare, I 
think.” 

“Who?” asked Betye, laughing. 

“The little girl they call Betye. Miss 
Lucy has written to me of you.” 

“Has she, though? I Gemay. She was 
allus a wrilin’. Well, you're right, too.” 

And, haying found one another out, 
Ralph Milburn and the little girl soon be- 
gan to feel like friends. 

Now and then Betye scrambled up the 
ladder, to lean out and watch the progress 
of.the conflagration. _The roof of the cabin 
soon caught fire, and all the evening the logs 
were burning and smoking. Night found 


them.so weary with excitement that they. 


could not but sleep. When they looked 
out, at first break of day, they were rejoiced 


to.see that a steady rain was falling and the. 


air was once more clear and pure. They 
came out, and Betye picked her steps over 
the threshold and into the still smoking 
ruins of the cabin. 

‘* There’s coals in the fireplace yet,” said 
she, opening a hole in the ashes with a 


stick; and _straightway she commenced . 


preparations for breakfast, 

“Bet ye five cents I took care of the skil- 
let and the meat and the "lasses; “but I don't 
know what I shonld ha’ dona about * 
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corn-meal if it hadn't a-beenfor you! Reck- 
on I might ha’ saved ‘sorie’in somethin’ or 
other, 80 I wouldn't steve,” said practical 
Betye. : 
~ T shouldn't’ tiave wanted ‘breakfast this 
morning if it hadn’t been for you and the 


“good Lord,” said her new friend. - ' 


They were still eating the corn-cake 
which’ Betye had cooked over the coals “in 
her skillet and some dried venison she had 
saved, when a footstep was heard, and 4i- 
rectly the miner stood before them. His 
only salutation was: ‘*Hullo!”- 

“ Hullo, Pap!” said Betye. 

‘‘All right, are ye, my brave gal?” 

‘All right, Pap!” 


TIF soe - 
OUR GRADUATING CLASS, 


BY SARAH THAXTER THAYER, 


My sister Mary, the light of our eyes and 
the pride of our hearts, was to graduate:at 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary. So, bright and 





early One midsummer morning, Susy and I 


were stowed away into the great double- 
seated carryall, along with Father and 
Mother, to ride over to the Seminary, tosee 
Mary on the top step of the‘ladder of learn- 
ing, up which she had toiled so faithfully 
year after year, until her honorable course 
‘was now completed. 

“You had better take alittle basket:of 
cakes along with you,” said Mother, before 
we left the house. ‘‘It isa long ride, and 
getting up so early and the excitement and 
all made you forget your breakfasts”... 

‘¢ And I know they lay awake and talked 
half the night,” said my practical brother 
David. ‘‘I waked up several times, and 
heard them buzzing away like bees. .Lhope 
they will get used to such things before 
they come to see me graduate at Yale.” 

‘* Weshall be old as Methusaleh and wise 
asowls before then,” retorted Susy. 

Just then Father got into the carriage, 
took up the reins, and said: 

‘¢ Good-bye, David. Be a good boy,” 
and “Get up, Prince. We've:a long 
journey before us’’—all in the same breath— 
and we drove round the barn and up the 
winding road that led over Flat Hill. 

It was a lovely morning, with blue, 
cloudless skies, blossoming clove-fields, 
shadowy vapors in the near meadows by 
the river, and heavier mists creeping up the 
rugged sides of Mt. Tom. 

As we drove past Emily Edwards's house, 
Emily, who was early abroad, working 
among her flowers, beckoned us to stop. 

‘*P'm an early bird,” she said, leaning on 
the garden-gate, “ out’ catching the first 
worm. I wanted ‘to send a ‘little posy to 
Mary, if you don’t mind waiting.” 

And soon she came out to the carriage, 
with a fragrant bunch of sweet ‘peas, 
mignonette, roses, and pansies. 

“ My best and sweetest,” she said. ‘Tell 
Mary so.” Then, wrapping them in wet 
grass, she put them in the carriage-box, 
and Mary received them a little laterpas 
fresh and lovely as when gathered. ' Half 
way up the Mt. Tom road, Mother said: 
‘¢'This is a good place for your lunchasn, 
gitls. There ate no houses for along way 
and we shall hardly meet any one.” ' So-we 
opened our basket, and made a royal feast, 
well befitting the day, on seed cakes, apple 
pie, and cheese. It was yet early, before 
the exercises at the Seminary bad com- 
menced, when we drove up the long, wide, 
elm-shaded street of South Hadley to the 
school. 

The whole village wore a festive look. 
The sidewalks were filled with well-dressed 
people, and when we came in sight ‘of the 
Seminary it was like a scene out of Fairy. 
land to Susy and I to see groups of lovely 
girls, matronly ladies, spruce young colle 
gians, and “‘most potent, wise, ‘and fev. 
erend seigniors scattered over the ample 
grounds. 

All throngh the day we sat by Mother's 
side and watched with unabated ‘interest 
the whole proceedings, and wished - so 
earnestly that we were grown-up young 
ladies, in Mary’s place. But’our cup! of 
happiness was filled to overflowing ‘witen, 
at last, Mary, fair to see, in” her soft-flowing 


“white robes, gleaming’ blue’ ribbons/and 


lovely, flowers, rose In. that great pment 
and read the valedictory.- 

We looked tp into ) Mother’s tice sataw 
‘hér aves fill with hapov tears; and then'we 
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gazed proudly. alter Mary, and thought: her 
indeed 


“Queen rose in the rosebpa garden of gitis,” 


at length ‘all was over! and 'Mary;'flushed, 


excited, with cheeks like’ carnation pinks, 
came out to the carriage, to.see us. drive 
away. Fatlier leaned out of the carriage 
when we were all ready, and.said ; ‘‘ Good- 

bye, my little maid. You haye done well, 

and 1 am almost proud of you.” Mother 
said—oh ! so fondly: “Take good care of 
yourself, dear.” While Susy and I added: 
‘We shall be at the depot at four to- 
morrow to meetyou.” Then wedrove away 
into the gathering twilight. 

Susy and I had been anticipating our ride 
home allday. It wasso seldom that we 
were away from home evenings. But be- 
fore we reached the Mt. Tom road ‘we were 
fast asleep, our heads resting in’ Mother's 
Tap; and all the glory and beauty of that 
dewy moonlight evening was lost on us, 
and we rubbed our eyes in astonishment 
when'at length we drove up to our house, 
and David came out with a lantern to .put 
Prince in the stable. The next day at four 
o’clock we were at the depot, and when the 
train from the north came in, and Mary 
stepped out upon the platform, with her 
pretty gray suit, round hat, with its grace-: 
ful plume, with a bit of pink ribbon in her 
hair and fastening her collar, we thought 
her quite as worthy of admiration as on the 
day before, in her brave array. of white mus- 
lin and blue ribbons. David loaded the 
long farm wagon with trunks and little 
giris, then he and Mary climbed over to the 
front seat, and a jolly ride. home we. had. 
At first Susy and I were a little awestruck, 
Mary seemed so grown up and womanly. 
But our tongues were loosed when she 
turned to us almost immediately and said: 
** Well, little girlies, you -haven’t said a 
word about your family of dolls. I am 
anxious to hear from them, You know 
Matilda was sick with the measles the last 
time I wasat home.” §o we talked of dolls 
and kittens, lambs and calves, flower-gar- 
dens and chickens, and by the time we 
reached home few events in our quiet home- 
life remained untold. 

The next morning Mary put ona calico 
dress, tucked her hair away into a net, and 
helped Mother in the kitchen and dairy, just 
as if she were not an elegant, accomplished 
young lady, And by and by, we hardly 
knew how, the old farm-house. took ona 
different air.. It was well enough before 
for plain farmer folk; but Mary, with a hun- 
dred. dainty touches in parlor, chambers, 
and sitting-room, made the old rooms seem 
almost elegant. We had most delightful 
evenings. David remained at home, much 
to mother’s joy. Not that he was eyera 
wild boy; but of late, since he had com- 
menced going to the high school, home had 
not seemed quite so attractive as of old. 


But after a few weeks Mary left.ns, with 
loud lamentations on our part,) and! went 
away to teach ina neighboring city, and. we 
were obliged to fall back upon our old re- 
sources for amusement. One morning soon 
after. she left, when we were. wondering 
what we should do next, who ‘should drive 
up to the house but Aunt Ellen and: our 
two favorite cousins, Laura and Kitty.- 

We at once took them down: to.the big 
maple tree, where all our treasures Jay; and 
all through the long sunny hours we played 
school, went visiting and making fashionable 
calls, dressed our dolls in the latest styles, 
and invented all sorts of games. 

Father put ups swing for us:when he 
came up to dinner, and afterward we dlirode 
down to the great meadow in the hay-eart; 
so that there was noend of fun. But before 
the long afternoon drew to its close! we Be- 
gan to sigh for something new; ‘and: Susy, 
as if suddenly-inspired, said ::‘‘Let’s: have a 
school and a real examination—just like 
Mary’s, you know, with a graduating class; 
and we'll have white dresses;-and: aude rib. 
bons, and no end of flowers.” « 


“ Phat’s just ‘the thing.): Isn’teitpgirls? ” | 


I said. “ Only youhaven’tany white dress. 
es With ‘you, Latra andiKiity; :and I almost 
know, too, that Mother-won’t: let! ms wear 
ours; -They were rege so. meper: aulipgee: } 
terday.” 
i ““Let’s go: tm and ‘see Mother about it,” 
enld-Beny::: “She wilkhelp us some way.” 
Sfo!we' ran: Upto ‘the: beuse,; and Busy, | 
» breathless and excited,eaid: “ Oh! Mother, 


THE VNDEPREN DENT. 


we ate going to graduate, and we want 
white dresses, and ribbons, and flowers. 
Can't you help us?” , 

Mother just then had a-bright thought, 
end said: ““Oh! yes; I can-help you easily 
enough.- FPve just. finished a half-dozen 
night-slips fori you-and Lucy. .They’ll be 
just; the thing. They are large and. clean 
and bave ruffles. round the neck.and on the 
sleeves, Tnen I can give you some strips 
ot pink cambric-to. fasten them with, and 
there are thousands of pink roses in the 
garden, So, om see, you are well provided 
for. » 

‘* Lets arrange it.all now,” said practical 
Laura; ‘while we have Mother and Aunt 
Ruth to help us. We need a teacher and a 
trustee or two,and we must have recita- 
tions and essays.” » 

‘*‘Laura must be teacher,” we all ex- 
— ‘* She is the wisest and best of us 
all 

“And Susy and Kitty can write the es- 
says,” said Mother. ‘They are queer girls, 
and like to write compositions,” 

“And you can depend upon Lucy for 
original recitations,” said Aunt Ellen. ‘‘She 


will be a bright and shining light in your 


classes, Laura,” 

So Susy and Kitty went away to write 
their essays, while Laura and I put our 
heads together over the coming recitations. 
“and Mother and Aunt Ellen promised to be 
“school visitors, provided we could do no 
better. But just then David came in from 
school; and, when we unfolded our won- 
“derful plans to. him and asked him to be 
one of ‘the trustees he said : 

‘Oh! yes. Count me in if there’s any fun 
on foot. And then it will give me a good 
chance to lecture you girls. I’ve always 
wanted to do it.” 

Laura and I, being ready before the others, 
went back under theamaple to arrange mat- 
ters for the coming important events. A 
little rustic table answered for Laura’s desk, 
then we arranged chairs behind and in front 
of it for the school and expected company. 

When all was ready, Susy,and Kitty came 
running toward us, in a most undignified 
manner for young lady graduates, with 
their essays neatly folded and tied with 
blue ribbons, confiscated from Mary’s boxes. 
David walked leisurely into our sylvan 
school-room, after we had quietly taken 
our seats, looking quite imposing and digni- 
fied, with Grandma's spectacles and Father’s 
tall hat and cane, 

Just then Laura said: ‘‘The class in 
history may be prepared to recite.” And 
after we had taken oar places she turned 
to David and said: ‘‘ Mr. Chapin, this is a 
| elass'in ancient and modern history.” 

“So I'see,” said David, solemnly glanc- 
ing at us over his spectacles, » ‘‘ But per- 
haps,-as it is so warm this afternoon, you 
thad: better omit the topics in ancient his- 
‘tory: The history of — times is all 

that concerns us.” 

“Very well,” said Laura; and then she 
called upon me*to give a brief account of 
the life of Christopher Columbus.’ So I 
commenced promptly: : 

. “Christopher Columbus was out sailing on 
the high seas in-search of the northwest pas- 
sage, when all at once he discovered North 
America and came plump upon Plymouth 
Rock. Ashe landed, Massasoit, an Indian 
. chief, came ‘down to the wharf and said: 

“Welcome Englishmen’ ‘Excuse me,’ 
“gaid- Christopher, politely; * but I came from 

Italy” ‘You are mistaken,’ said’ Massa- 

soit. ‘Italians'always come to this coun- 

try either with hand-organs or with packs 
» ‘on’ their backs’ filled with table-cloths-ahd 
napkins. Christopher made no reply; but 
almost immédiately asked Massasoit when 
the next’ train started for Boston. He 
wanted to see the place where: Warren fell, 


Jook at the Common ‘and ‘State House, and |! 


consult the governor in regard to Hoosac 
Tunnel. ..And, after he had.seen enongh to 
_convinee:him tbat this was indeed the land 
of the free and the home of the brave, 

«Fre safledacross the Spanish Main, 


Yery well,” said Laura. i Pes i 
¢ Then up spoke-David: ‘Miss. ‘Holbrook, 


who has given -us such, aa, original, and 
panera account ea vem rie man 


hearts of Mewouutrguide ” 





ane: Linqnire the name of the young-lady | 


“ Certainly,” replied; Laura;, ‘‘ She is 
Miss, Lucy: Chapin, a sister of the Hon. 
David QGhapin,.of. ‘Suncook. You surely 
have heard.of-him?” 

“Oh! often,”-eaid David. "4 4 He tea very 
distinguished man,.and L see that his sister 
has superior talents. I suppose,” continued 
he, ‘‘ that the rest of the pupils are #3 well 


‘such a case I move, as the weather is so op- 
pressive and:weare to have ice-cream for 
tea, that we hasten matters, and take it for 
granted ithat your pupils are equally at 
home in mathematics, Latin, and French. I 
think all the trustees present will agree 
with me.” 

Here he turned to an imaginary host: be- 
hind him, who made no objections. 

** We will: read the essays, then,” said 
Laura, 

So Mise Susan ‘Chapin, lovely in white 
cotton, cambric ‘ribbons, and: pink roses, 
arose, and with a great flourish read her 
essay ‘‘ On the Improvement of Time”: 

***Improve your time’ says my mother; 
and ‘Improve your time’ say my teachers. 
80, one day; when Iwas a little gir), and 
‘Mother was away, I thought I would im- 
prove my time as hard asI could. So Lucy 
and I took currant jelly, preserves, and fruit 
cake from the cupboard, and ate our lunch 
on the parlor table. ‘Then we went out to 
the barn bunting hens’ nests. We found a 
dozen eggs, put them in our pockets, and 
forgot them, and the next we kuew 
they were broken all to smash, and 
that was the end of them. Then 
we went out into the garden and 
pulled up all the sweet peas for pig-weed, 
and Mother’s pinks, just coming up, for 
knot-grass; and that was about all we did, 
that day, for just then mother came home 
and said she would improve her time. So 
she sent us to bed before sundown and said 
that if ever we did such mischief again she 
would punish us; and I know she would, 
for she always does just as she says, I 
heard her talking it over with Father, and 
he laughed and said; 

“* When the cat’s away 
The mice will play.’ 
I was obliged to improve my time writing 
this essay, for I had only twenty minutes 
to do it in, and I wasin a great hurry to put 
on my pretty dress and pink ribbons—pink 
is so becoming.” 

“A young lady of much promise,” said 
David, as Susy went back toherchair. “I 
suppose,” he continued, ‘‘that the next 
thing is the valedictory. I hope the young 
lady who reads it will be brief, as I’m_per- 
ishing for supper.” Then Kitty rose and 
read: 

‘* We are about to Jeave these happy halls 
and go out into the great world to try our 
fortunes. If I wasaboy, I should run away 
to sea and get shipwrecked on a desert 
island, where. there.would be no dishes to 
wipe and no one to. say: ‘Do be careful, 
Kitty, and not tear and smash things.’ 
As it.is, I suppose I shall haye to be an 
authoress, and write stories and poetry and 
look prim and talk proper. If Laura was a 
man, she would be a minister, she is so 
good. I. suppose now she will teach 
school. and make all ber scholars love her. 
Lucy will go to. Rome and study art, 
She draws rosebuds and sheep, now so. that 
you can tell them apart without the aid of a 
smokedglass, There's nothing left for Susy 
to do but:to travel all over the country.and 
write letters home.to the city papers. 

‘*T must. bid you all farewell. Don’t.cry 
your eyes out, We shall meet again at the 
tea-table. Speaking of tea reminds me that 
we shall have lots of nice things, Weal- 
ways do.when Aunt Ellen is here. So I 
"may aswell say here as anywhere that this 
essay and the school exercises are finished.” 

AsKitty,concluded, Laura turned to David 
and.said: ‘‘ Weshall be glad to bear a few 
words from you.” Then David arose, took 
off. .his spectacles, drew out his» bandker- 
chief with a flourish, and said: 

‘¢ My, dear: young friends, Iam surprised 
and delighted to witness the progress ;yuu 
have made 
“*Upthe:steep, where Fame’s proud temple shines 
oOfscall.. your:.accomplishments the half 
has not. be-m told: me. -You -have.-done 
credit.to« your friends «and teachers, and I 





know that we shall bear only good things 


posted in:bistorical facts as Miss Lucy? In 
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of you when you:go: out into life. I was 
once young, like you, and knew as little of 
‘life as:you do to-day. But you see what a 
“distinguished position I now hold. I hope 
you. .will follow. my illustrious. example. 
When I was young we did not enfoy your 
advantages, This country was then a vast 
howling wilderness, and we were obliged 
‘to go miles and miles to school, meeting 
Indians and bears every three or four steps. 
But old things have passed away, and we 
now hear the screech of the engine-whistle 
where once the silence was only broken by 
the war-whoop of Indians. But, lastly and 
most important. of all, young ladies, I hear 
Mother calling us to tea, and I’m hungry 
as a bear. So catch your diplomas.” And 
he tossed into our midst three neatly folded 
sheets of foolscap, tied with pink ribbons 
We gathered them up hastily, and rushed 
after David, who was making a bee-line to 
the house. 

The tea-table was set out on the piazza, 
and soon a merry party was drawn up 
around it. We had frosted cup cakes, with 
sugar cloves on them. Then there were 
currant tarts and cunning little biscuits, 
and we were ‘allowed to pass our plates 
twice for preserves. And David said, when 
call the ice-cream had disappeared and the 
last cup cake was disposed of, that it was 
the best school anniversary he had ever 
attended. 
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THEOLOGICAL HONESTY. : 


Can aman honestly remain in a chureli 
with whose creed he doés not fully agree ? 
If. not, organization for Christian work,is 
hardly possible among intelligent .men. 
The apostles themselves differed in their 

. opinions; and no elaborate summary of 
faith that could have been prepared: would 
have been acceptable to all of them. Among 
thoughtful and independent men there.are 
always varieties of belief. If no man will 
consent to .work with any who do not iv all 
particulars perfectly agree with him, then 
every man must consent either. to. reduce 

.. himself to an intellectual. automaton and 

consort with pone but blockbeads or else 

. to.stand wholly outside of all organizations 
and work on bis own hook. 

Instead of adopting either of these alter- 
natives, it seems good to most: intelligent 
Christian men -to select some ‘company ‘of 
believers with whose doctrinal position they 
-Mainly agree and unite with them. It is 
not usually difficult for an independent and 
conscientious thinker to find a body of 
Christians with ‘whom he shall have more 
agreement than disagreement; whose sum- 
mary of- belief in most of its statements 
represents his opinions; whose programme 
of work commends itself to his judgment | 
.end, whose spirit and tendencies are in ac 
cord with his own. Having found such ¢@ | 
church, it is better for any man to join it 
than to follow his. criticiem to the extreme 
of-ipdividualism:and withdraw from-all re- ‘ 
ligioug associations. 





ydegree an ambiguous position. 


‘to be even less orthodox than he is. 





It is, however, every man’s duty when he 
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‘enters a cliirch’ t6°go°in “honestly.” The | 
-Grticlés of the ereedwhiich he’ does: not Be- 
Yieve he should cleatly’point out: Tf the. 
church will not accept ‘him after this frank 
‘avowal, he must remain‘outside.’ It is bet- 
ter'to be honest alodethan to bes knave in 
:| good company. 
if, after he hag $eindd wchuieh,; @ man’s 
opinions change, so that in avy material re- 
spect he is at variance with:its creed, he is 
also bound in honor:to speakront:: He must 
not occupy a false: position.’ Possibly. ‘his 
brethren will decide that: his divergence 
‘from their standards is one which they can 
tolerate within their fellowship.: If so, 
well; if not, he must part with them: 
‘Such are the: obvious’ teachings of »cbm- 
mon honesty concerning the -relations of 
‘mento church creeds. ‘If:a man will be 
perfectly frank in the expression of his ii- 
dividual opinions, we! know no reason why 
he should not «remain in fellowship with 
_people who:do'not wholly agree with him. 
Christian'work is; the: main, thing ; and. if 
the church to which one belongs is) doing 
Christian work. im what seems. to him; the 
right way, and if the members of the church 
will consent, after hearing his avowal of: 
opinion, to let him help them in:their.work, 
he does not compromise himself by joining 
in it 
Such a position as this is: held. by multi- 
tudes.of men in the American cuurches, 
and we cannot see that it is in the slightest 
There are 
scores'of men in the Presbyterian ministry 
who do not believe inthe imputation. of 
Adam’s sin, or in the unconditional repro- 
bation of the non-elect... They took: par- 
ticular pains when they were ordained. to 
set themselves. right.on these.and perhaps 
other questions, Whether. the Confession 
of Faith teaches these-doctrines or not, they 
do. not believe them; they have never said 
that they did; they have repeated their 
dissent continually and emphatically. No- 


;body.who; knows anything about them is 


in. any doubt concerning their position. 
Yet the Christian Register insists on pro- 
nouncing these men dishonest. | 

So long as Mr. Swing remained in the 
Presbyterian Church The Register was 
‘t obliged to regard him with qualified re- 
spect.” But now that he has withdrawn 
from the church “all need of equivocation 
and duplicity is over. He can be an entirely 
honest, outspoken man at last.” But wedo 


_ not believe that there has been any “‘ equiyo- 


cation or duplicity” heretofore. Zn the Pres- 
byterian Church Mr. Swing has always 
spoken his mind fully and freely. Nobody 
in Chicago suspected him of being any more 


' Orthodox than he really is. So emphatic 


was his renunciation of the extreme Calvin- 
ism that most people probably supposed him 
To 
accuse him of ‘“‘equivocation and duplic- 
ity” in the past, and to say that he can now 
be ‘‘an entirely honest, outspoken man,” 
strikes us as extremely offensive. The only 
basis for such accusation must be an a 
priori theory that nobody ean be ‘‘an en- 
tirely honest, outspoken man” while he be- 


longs to one of the Evangelical denomina- 


tions. 

There are Many men in all the churclies 
who stand where Mr. Swing stood beford 
he withdrew from the Presbyterian Church, 
and who-intend to stand where ‘they are 


‘ until they are excommunicated. ' With the 


churches to which they belong they are in 
closer sympathy, as regards both spirit and 
doctrine, than with any other churches 


now existing; but there are certain doctrin- |. 


al points in which they disagree, and ‘they 
are perfectly frank in making this disagree. 
ment known. The position which they 
occupy may be an anomalous one and in 
some respects an uncomfortable one, but‘is 
not a false one. They went into the Charch 
with their flags flying, and they have never 
taken them down and do not intend to, 
They ate far from wishing’ to be forever 
engaged in theological disputations; but 
they wish to be understood.’ They are 
understood. Nobody misunderstands them. 
They keep their position through the toler. 
ance of their brethren, who do not regard 
these divergences of theirs as serious 
enough to exclude them from fellowship, : 
Po secuse them of “equivocation or du- 
“plicity” is a gratuitous insult.. They know 


their own minds, and they know thet.they | ; 





are not afraid to express then; and the in- 





Sintatfon thet. they: cannot’ be” perfectly 
honest” ‘and “outspoken” is one which 
~~ cordially resent. 

“Tn our sympathy with liberal men in 
éithodox bodies,” says the Register, “we 
are often tempted to forget that they have 
no right to be so liberal while they remain 
‘intheir ‘old relations.” No. Aman hasno 
right to be liberal unless he will wear the 
collar of one of the “* Liberal” sects. What ' 
the man is, what work he does, what truth 
he teaches—these are of no consequence. | 
The great question is, What are his “ rela- 
tions” ? If he belongsto the wrong church, 
his faith is folly and his words ‘are vanity. 


| There it is! Ecclesiasticism gone’ to seed 


on the stalk of Unitarianism ! 

Tt-strikes us thata man may be a man, | 
honest and outspoken, anywhere; and that 
there is room and recognition for such men 
in the orthodox churches. 

The Springfield Republican is pleased to 
say that Toe INDEPENDENT and other un- 
sectarian journals “are practical frauds, and 
are maintaining a kind of newspaper per-. 
jury and encouraging other people fo do: 
the same in helping to maintain creeds and 
‘organizations that they do {not believe in 
and counseling free men to remain slaves 
or become hypocrites.” As for ourselves, 
we are not aware that we have encour-. 
aged anybody in remaining slaves or in be. 
coming hypocrites, The Springfield Repub- 
lican may know more about our opinions 
than we do; but, so far as we know our- 
selves, we have professed no faith that we 
do not honestly hold. There are portions 
of the old creeds which we do not accept 
and which we would be heartily glad to see 
purged away. Have we not said so often 
enough? Is anybody in doubt concerning 
our position on these questions? Zhe In- 
terior and The Intelligencer will think it a 
funny suggestion thit Taz INDEPENDENT 
of all newspapers in the land, is helping to 


oe 


bolster up the old dogmas that it has 


ceased to believe in. 

Doubtless there are persons in our ortho- 
dox churches who do dishonestly assent to 
statements which they know are hot true, 
who profess to believe in dogmas which 
they have outgrown, and who keep silent 
when silence is treachery. Concerning 
this cowardiae we shall have something to 
say at another time. We only wish to insist 
to-day upon the fact that the man who re- 
mains in a church whose creed he does not 
wholly accept is not of necessity a dishonest 
man. : 

es 


THE PEACE POLICY. 
Ir is just now a question of great import- 
ance whether or not the Peace Policy with 


the Indians shall be maintained: ‘The 
resignation of members of the Indian Com- 





mission indicates some danger to it, and it | 


is worth while to consider the present state 
of the question. 

In order to a clearer understanding of the 
whole subject, let us answer the inquiry, 
What is the Peace Policy? Section Fourth 
of the Indian Appropriation Act of Con- 
gress, approved March 11th, 1869, is really 
the basis. It appropriates $2,000,000 “to en- 
able the President to maintain the Peace 
among and with the various tribes, bands, 
and parties of Indians, and to promote 
civilization among said Indians, \ bring 


them, when practicable, upon reservations, 


relieve their necessities, and encourage ef- 
forts at:self-support.” Here we have the 
whole matter in small compass: Peace, ef: 
forts toward civilization, using: a8 means the 
reservation system, the relief of immediate 
wants, and the giving of essential practical 
gnstruction. In order-to carry into execu- 
tion these powers the same act proceeds: 
“The President is hereby authorized at 
his discretion to organize a of 
‘missioners, to consist of not more than ten 
persons, to be selected by him from men 
eminent for their intelligence and philan- 
thropy, to serve without pecuniary, com- 
pensation, who may, under his direction, 
exercise joint control with the Secretary of 
the ean over ee ee of oe 
ropriations made by t or any par 
thereof that the President may designate.” 
The Indian Appropriation Act of 1871 
Umited=or, better; perhaps, defined—the 


_ “Joint control ” given to the Commission 


and to the Secretary, as follows: 

/ ¢ An@ it shall be banter | of said © Board 
of Commissioners, withont wanecessay d 

a. to forward said accounts and ronchard 
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so'sabmitted to them to: the Seczetary. of 
the Interior, with the reasons for their 
proyal or disapproval of the same, in wl 

or in part, attached thereto; and said Sec- 
retary shallhave power to sustain, 

or modify the action of said Board, . 
cause payment to be made or withheld a as 
he may determine.” , 

The first part of this act of Congress, from 
which the last extract is taken, directs the 
Board to take action onal! payments uo 
contracts, fifty per cent. only of the amount 
involved being allowed to be paid before or 
pending such action. This requirement is 
further restrained by the Indian Appropria- 
tion Act, spproved March 29th, 1872, as fol- 
lows: 

“ And said Commission is hereby contin- 
ued, with the powers and —_ heretofore 
provided bylaw. Provided, That any mem- 
ber of the Board of Indian Commissioners is 
hereby empowered to investigate all con- 
tracts, expenditures, and accounts in con- 
nection with the Indian service, and shall 
have access to all books and papers ‘relating 
thereto in any Oovernment office; but! the 
examivation of vouchers and accounts by 
the executive committee of said Board shall 
not be a prerequisite of payment.” 

What, then, is the real cause of the resigna 
tion of a majority of the members of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners? Prin- 
cipally the character of existing legislation. 
There isa want of clearly-defined powers 
in the original act organizing the Board, 
while subsequent acts of Congress not 
merely continued the Board of Conmmission- 
ers, but sought to limit and define these 
powers. So that really after 1871 the Board 
could hardly, by law be considered co. 
ordinate in authority with the Secretary of 
the Interior. It is, then, not at all wonder- 


‘ful that misunderstandings and differences 
‘should spring up. In their letter of resig- 


nation the Board indicate what is doubtless 
a chief reason for their action. They say 
that, if the bill which bas passed the House 


‘ of Representatives shall become a law, con- 


tinuing the Board “with all the duties im- 
posed by existing laws” requiring all ac- 
counts to be examined at Washington, the 


“members resigning could not accept, be- 
‘cause under existing laws the overruling’ of 
‘the decisions of the Board by the Interior 


Department would frequently render the 
labor of examining and deciding upon the 
accounts and vouchers as useless as it is 
arduous and vexatious; and, because, fur- 
ther, none of them can remove to Wash: 
ington to pefformthe duty. They declare, 
further, that experience has shown that 
a Board of Indian Commissioners, 
clothed with proper authority and 
acting in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, but not under its 
direction or control, can ‘hardly maintain 
harmonious relations with that department. 
It seems to us, who are deeply interested 
that there shall be no remitting of the 
present humane efforts to better the condi- 
tion of the Indians, that these gentlemen 
must be mistaken. Under existing laws 
the Board is plainly advisory, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is obliged to make 
the final decision in many important matters 
of accounts. |The heads of bureaux gen- 
erally examine, forward, and recommend, 
but the auditor or comptroller makes the 
final decision in accounts. Very ‘often 
these heads of bureaux are overruled; but, 


‘after all, their examination and recommend- 


ation cannot well be dispensed with. 

The immediate occasion of the resigna- 
tion was this: Mr. Brunot, chairman of 
the Board, sent a clerk of the Board from 
Washington to investigate certain alleged 
frauds in an agency controlled by an Epis- 
copalian society. This clerk went with 
instructions and a letter of introduction 


»from Mr. Welch, not a member of the 


Board, but who has made himself ‘mis- 


~ehievously prominent in Indian affairs. 


The report returned was very unfavorable. 
The Episcopalian society and the Indian 
Department at Washingtcn both immedi- 
ately reinvestigated the matter, and were 
satisfied that the report of the clerk was 
not correct, and that he was not a suitable 
man to be sent on such a responsible er- 
rand. Certain it is that he was tried and 
convicted by court-mactial for drunkenness 
during the war. Meanwhile weeks passed 
on and the Secretary of the Interior rectived 
from Mr. Branot no copy of the clerk's re- 
port. Sharp letters on this subject’ passed 
between them, until Mr..Brunot intiomated 
that if Mr. Delano had in this matter the 
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approval of the President it was time for 
him (Mr. Brunot) to resign, which he and 
bis associates did soon after. The resigna- 
tion, then, had its origin very largely in a 
little quarrel about the report of a clerk, 
which Secretary Delano failed to receive. It 
is to this that the Commissioners refer in their 
letter when they say that ‘* we do not deem 
it necessary to present all the reasons 
' which have decided us to resign,” and not 
to any notion on their part, we are positive, 
that the Indian Commissioner had joined 
“the Indian Ring.” 
The President has not abated his deep 
interest in the peace policy. The Secretary 
‘of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
‘Indian Affairs are warmly supported by 
him in this matter and have the hearty co- 
operation and unqualified confidence of the 
committees of both houses of Congress and 
_ Of, those who, as officers of benevolent 
boards, are most interested to secure the 
civilization of the Indians, , They may 
know, as we all know, that the Secretary 
of the Interior is a politician, and that 
political objects may in some cases have 
much influenced his appointments; but they 
- are confident that he is ready to support 
* them in‘every good measure. So far from 
protecting dishonest agents, they know that 
be bas on more than one occasion dis- 
covered for them that their own appointees 
were upwortby men, and bas removed them 
for that cause. We are satisfied that the 
resignation of the majority of the Board of 
Commissioners, though unfortunate, will 
not be a serious check to the Peace Policy. 
Tbe Board, we trust, will be filled with 
good mien, and a thoroughly competent 
person appointed as its secretary at Wash- 
ington, to consult with the regular depart- 
ment on Indian affairs. 





CHEATING THE CHOCTAW IN- 
DIANS 


Tue facts disclosed last week in the 
House debate on the question of making an 
appropriation for the payment of the debt 
due from the United States to the Choctaws 
ought to make the whole country blush 
with a most humiliating sense of shame. 
Mr. Harris, of Massachusetts, said “that 
no more stupendous fraud has ever been 
perpetrated upon any people since the 
foundation of the world than the Govern- 
ment of the United States. has perpetrated 
upon the Choctaw Nation.” The story is a 
long one, yet the main points in the case 
may be stated in a few words. 

In 1820 the Choctaws, then living upon 
their own lands in Mississippi, on the east 
side of the Mississippi River, entered into a 
treaty with the United States by which they 
ceded to the United States four million 
three hundred thousand acres of these 
lands, and received in exchange therefor 
the tract of. country lying west of the 

, Mississippi River where they now reside. 
This was a treaty simply for the exchange 
of lands. The lands ceded to the Govern- 
ment cover about three-fourths of the 
whole water-front of the State of Missis- 
sippi. 

The State of Mississippi claiming a juris- 
diction over the Choctaws, to which they 
were unwilling to submit, the Government, 


in ,1830, negotiated another treaty with 


them, by which they ceded more than ten 
million acres of land to the United States— 
the proceeds of which upon the sale thereof 
were to be paid to them; and also agreed to, 
move to the tract of land they now occupy, 
gtanted to them by the treaty of 1820. 
They were compelled by threats and terror- 
ism to sign this treaty and remove to their 
pew home. The Government agreed to 
_ pay the expense of their removal, and also 
‘the expense of surveying the lands thus 
ceded. The. Indians were removed, the 
lands were surveyed, and a portion of them 
sold; but the Government was careful to 
keep the money in its own possession. © 
Thus matters stood for twenty-five years, 
when, in 1855, another treaty was made 
with the Choctaws, by which the Senate of 
‘| the United States was constituted a court of 
‘ arbitration to consider and determine the 
claims of the Choctaw people, and make a 
- final award ‘that should be binding upon 
“both nations. “In 1659 the Senate, acting 
... a such a court, adopted the following reso. 


., ations: ‘ " ae ow - 
_-| Resolved. That the Choctaws be allow’d 
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the proceeds of the sale of such lands'as 
have been sdld by the United States on the 
first day of January last, deducting there- 
from the costs of their survey and sale and 
all proper expenditures and payments under 
said treaty, excluding .the; reservations, al- 
lowed and secured, and estimating the scrip 
issue in lieu of reservations at the rate of 
$1.25 per acre; and, further, that they be 
also allowed twelve and a half cents per 
acre for the residue of said lands. / 

‘* Resolved. That the Secretary of the In- 
terior causé an account to be‘ stated with 
the Choctaws, showing what amount is 
due them according to the above prescribed 
principles of settlement, and report the same 
to Congress.” 

The Secretary of the Interior made up 
the account as above directed, showing the 
sale of these lands. up to January 1st, 1859, 
for which the Government had received 
$7,556,568.05. The lands unsold, estimated 
at twelve aud a half cents per acre, amounted 
to $522,046.74, making an aggregate of 
$8,078,614.80 as the claim of the Choctaws 
without any deductions therefrom. The 
deductions of various kinds charged against 
the Choctaw Nation amounted ‘to $5,097,- 
867.50, leaving an unpaid balance then due 
amounting to $2,981,247.80, 

Now, in regard to this statement of the 
account, let the following things be ob- 
served: 1. That. by the treaty of 1830 the 
Government agreed to pay the whole ex- 
pense of removing the Choctaws to their 
new home, and that this expense, amount- 
ing to $1,215,483.24, is in the statement 
charged against them. 2. That the Govern- 
ment agreed to pay the cost of surveying 
the lands ceded to it, and that this cost, 
amounting to $1,042,313.96, is also charged, 
8. That the Government agreed to furnish 
cattle to these Indians; but that a charge, 
contrary to the treaty, is made therefor to 
the amount of $14,283.28. 4. That the 
award of the Senate allowed them twelve 
and a half cents per acre for the lands unsold 
on the 1st of January, 1859, and that the 
Government, having surveyed the lands, 
took ten cents an acre to pay the cost 
of the survey, leaving but two and a half 
cents per acre to the Choctaws, thus, cheat- 
ing them out of $417,637. 5. That the ac- 
count of the Secretary of the Interior 
charges them with all the lands which the 
Government saw fit to give to the State of 
Mississippi, amounting to some four hun- 


‘dred thousand dollars. 6. That the Govern- 


ment, in its exceeding liberality, also gave 
to the State of Mississippi five per cent. of 
the net proceeds of all the lands that had 
been sold, and deducted the same from the 
amount derived from the sale of those lands, 
thus perpetrating another swindle upon the 
Choctaws. 7. That: by such pretexts and 
processes as these the Government managed 
to cut down the claim, as determined by the 
award of the Senate, to the sum of about 
$2,800,000. 8. That Congress voted an ap- 
propriation of $500,000 toward the payment 
of this claim, and that $250,000 of this ap- 
propriation have been paid to the Choctaws, 
since which payment not a dollar has. been 
paid to them or appropriated for this. pur. 
pose, although the Government has received 
more than eight millions from the sale of 
these lands. i 

Such isthe ‘picture of American honor 
toward the Indian which the facts present. 
Had the Choctaws been a powerful nation, 
able to enforce their rights, no such tale of 
infamy would have stained our record. 
They are weak and few in number, and be- 
cause they, are.the United States Goyern- 
ment has most,outrageously cheated them. 
It has broken faith with them and for years 
wholly neglected to pay an award made by 
a court of its own choosing. Further delay 
to settle this claim will simply add infamy 
to the accumulated infamies of the past. 


Nearly half a century has elapsed since the 


obligation was contracted ; and, although it 


_ has long since matured and in many of its 


items been practically repudiated, still that 
part of it about which there can be no dis- 
pute has hitherto been treated as a nullity. 
Weare sorry to say it, yet it is true that: 
in. respect to the Choctaws the Government 
has acted as: if there were no sin in sinning’ 


against the Indian, no'sin in lying to him, 


no sin in breaking treaties with him, no 
sin in cheating him, no sin in stealing from’ 
him, dnd no sin in treating bim'as not Dav- - 


to respect.. We have . disgraced ourselves. 


| efore the civilized. warld by a-record that 
“poorly befits. a; Christian country, :The 
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record needs only to be known to excite the 
contempt of every man who beliéves in 
honesty. The House, in referring - this 
Choctaw claim. to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to be reported upon at a future 
time, has simply evaded the question and 
added insult to injury. 


rc 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 


Tue Senate Committee on Privileges’ and 
Elections, in their report on ‘‘ the best and 
most practicable mode of electing the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President,” propose to sub- 
stitute for the Electoral College and the 
present method of counting the electozal 
vote the following amendment to the 
Constitution : 

“IT: The’ President and Vice-President 
shall be elected by the direct vote of the 
people in the manner followiug : each state 
shall be divided into districts, equal in 
number to the number of representatives to 
which the state may be entitled in the Con- 
gress, to be composed of contiguous terri- 
tory, and to be as nearly equal in popula- 
tion as may be; and the person having the 
highest number of votes in each district for 
President shall receive the vote of that dis- 
ities which shall count one presidential 
vote. 

‘IL, The person having the highest num- 
ber of votes for President in a state shall 
receive two presidential votes from the state 
at large. ' 

‘“TIL The person having ‘the highest 
number of presidential votes in the United 
States shall be.President. 

“TV. If two persons have the same 
number of yotes in avy state—it being. the 
highest number—they shall receive each 
one presidential vote trom the state at large; 
and if: more than two persons shall have 
each the same number of votes in any state— 
it being the highest number—no prestden- 
tial vote shall be counted from the state at 
large. If more persons than one shall have 
the same number of votes—it being the 
highest number in any district—no presi- 
dential vote shall be counted from that dis- 
trict. : 

“©V, The foregoing provisions shall app! 
to the election of Vice-President. Aly 

‘© VI. Congress shall have power. to pro- 
vide for holding and conducting the elec- 
tions of President and Vice-President, and 
to establish tribunals for the decision of such 
elections as may be contested. 

“VII. The states shall be divided into 
districts by the legislatures thereof, but the 
Congress May at any time by law make or 
alter the same.” 

The Constitution now provides that “each 
state shall appoint, in such manner as the 
legislature thereof may direct,'a number of 
electors equal to the whole number of 
senators and representatives to which the 
state may be entitled in the Congress,” and 
that’ these electors shall choose the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President. It further pro- 
vides: that:the ‘vote of the electors shall be 
transmitted to the president of the Senate, 
and that by him the certificates of their 
votes shall be opened and the votes counted 
in the presence of the two houses of Con- 
gress; that the person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be de- 
clared elected, provided the number be a 
majority of the whole number of. electors 
appointed; that, if no person has such a 
majority, the House. of: Representatives 
shall immediately by ballot. choose the 
President from the persons having the high- 
est number of votes, not exceeding three; 
that when the House chooses the President 
each state shall cast but one vote; that the 
votes for Vice-President shall be cast and 
counted in the same way; and that, if no 
person bas received a majority of all the 
votes for Vice-President, the. Senate shall 
then make the choice from the two highest 
on the list. 

In the Federal Convention various propo- 
sitions were submitted as to the mode of 
choosing the President and Vice-President, 
One was election by Congress; the second, 
election by the people; the third, election 
by the Senate; the fourth, election by elect- 
ors chosen by the state executives; the 
fifth, election by electors. chosen by the 
people; the sixth, election by electors 
chosen by ».the ‘state. legislatures; . the 
seventh, election by state: legislatures in 9 
certain ratio; and the eighth, election by 


. eléctors taken by lot from the members of 
“Congress. All’ these different plans were 
-considered; and the final result was the 
‘adoption of thé one upon which the coun- 
ing any rights which ‘white men are bound |, try lias hitherto proceeded. . vi 


~The theory of. the Federal- Convention as 
to. the. character: of ‘the Electoral College 






Was supposed that this college would act as 
a deliberative body, uncommitted and left 
fre. to exercise its own wisdom in choosing 
the President and Vice-President, Such it 
has not been, and such, in the nature of 
‘things, it never can be, and, indeed, such it 
should not be. The people ought tochoose 
the President; and, if it be done through 
the machinery of an electoral college, then 
that college ought to reflect the will. of 
those who elect it. It is not democratic to 
have a select: body of men determine this 
question for the people. They are compe 
tent to determine it for themselves, ‘and 
just as competent to choose the President 
directly as they are to do it through an elect- 
oral college. 

The statistics of presidential elections 
show that the electoral vote is by no means 
certain to be a true expression of the pop- 
ular will, taking the whole country togeth- 
er. The general ticket system in the choice 
of electors, which has now become the 
practice of all the states, makes it possible 
for acandidate to have a large majority in 
the Electoral College with a popular major- 
ity agaiost him. This has been the: fact 
several times. An.electoral college is not 
only not a sure.or fair exponent.of the pop- 
ular will, but. it politically annihilates an 
immense vote cast by the people, while it 
deprives each voter of the privilege of free 
choice as to the person for whom he. shall 
vote. It, subjects him to the necessity. of 
following in the wake of the nomination 
system or of not voting at all. ) 

The plan of the Committee contemplates 
the election of President and Vice-President 
by @ plurality of votes, rather than by an 
absolute majority of all the votes cast, and 

“thus provides that the election shall in no 
event go the House of Representatives. 
This is a decided improvement upon the 
present system. It makes certain an _elec- 
tion by the people. There are three objec- 
tions to the election of the President in any 
contingency by the House of Representa- 
tives.’ First, the members of the ‘House 
making the choice weré elected two years 
previous to the presidential election, and, 
hence, may not at all reflect the popular 
will at the time of such election. Secondly, 
giving to each state;no matter how large 
or small its: population, one and» but one 
vote confers an undue advantage upon the 
smaller states, while it acts asa practical 
injustice to the larger. Thirdly, such’ a 
system, in the conflicts of party feeling, 
may elect a candidate to the Presidency 
who has received but a mere fraction of the 
popular vote and not more than half a dozen 
votes in the Electoral College, 

It is a serious defect. in the present Con- 
stitution that it contains no provision for 
settling cases of contested election in re- 
spect to presidential electors, or cases of 
gross irregularity or fraud: The two 
houses of Congress are not a canvassing 
board, but simply witnesses of the count 
made by the president of the Senate. They 
really have no control over his action, ex- 
cept by impeachment. The twenty-second 
joint rule of the two houses, adopted in 
1865, in-regard to the counting of the elect- 
oral vote is without any warrant inthe 
Constitution, and puts ‘it in the power of 
either house to reject the entire electoral 
vote of a state. It furnishes a dangerous 
temptation, especially when such a rejec- 
tion would determine the result. The 
Committee propose to remedy this defect 
by providing that ‘‘ Congress shall haye 
power to provide for holding and conduct- 
ing the elections of President and . Vice- 
President, and to establish tribunals for 
the decision of such elections as may be 
contested.” This is a very ‘wise and much- 
needed provision. ' 

The district system, with two presidential 
votes from each state at large, to be.cast for 
the candidate that has the highest number 
of votes in the state, would make no change 

‘in the political power of the respective 
states in choosing the President... Neither 
the smaller nor the larger states would gain 
or lose anything by it. Yet it would: make 
& very important change by getting rid’ 6f 
the general ticket system. Each state would 
be divided into districts, and each district 
would cast.one vote for. the: persom baviog 
the highest number of: votes... No..state 
-would go solidly for any candidate unless 
he bad the largest: number: of. :voves in.eavh 





hagin practice: proved total failure, It 


district thereof. This - would: correst’ the 
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evils.of the present.aystem, by. which a.ma- 
jority,-nc matter. how small, is enabled to 
¢a%t-the entire vote of, the; state.as @ unit, 
and completely.annibilate the vote of the 
minority, At the last presidential election 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana 
cast eighty-five; electoral votes for Gen. 
Grant, being the:whole number to which 
they were entitled. At the same time 
seventy-seven members of the Lower House 
of Congress were.elected, of whom twenty- 
five were Democrats. This reveals the,un- 
fairness and political injustice of: the elect- 
oral system. in the choice.of.,the President 
and Vice-President, 

It. is to be hoped, that;, before another 
presidential election occurs Congress will 
take action.on’ this subject, submitting to 
the states for their ratification the amend- 
ment. to the, Constitution proposed by the 
Senate Committee; or some. other amend- 
ment) that: will gain the same ends., The 
question isione of .prime importance to the 
whole couutry. ‘There should be no..un- 
necessary. delay in attending to it and rid- 
ding:the Constitution of defects which the 
fathers who framed it did notsee - 


Gaditorial Hotes. 


Is the editor'of The Presbyterian Banner a 
Jesuit or an ignoramus? ‘We ask for informa- 
tion. In bis last issue he quotes the’ account 
given by the Rev. Dr) Brown, of St.Paul, con- 
cerning the relations-of Calvin: and Servetus, 
and adds that ‘‘no statement is more clearly 
confirmed by, history than,the above.” Here 
now is the statement thus vouched for by The 
Banner : 

“ The facts, however, are that Servetus, who 
held and uttered blasphemous heresies, that by 
the laws of ‘all Christian countries ‘in his day 
were punished with death, had been condemned 
for them to death in Catholic Austria, and 
escaped and fled to Geneva. There they tried 
to silence bim; but hé would not be silenced, 
and was brought before the Council, tried, and 
condenined. After he was condemned, Calvin 
tried to save his life; but the Council refused, 
and the other Swiss states protested and de- 
manded his death, and he was burot at the 
atake.”* 

In the first place, it was not in ‘‘ Catholic Aus- 
tria,’”’ but in the town of Vienne, France, that 
Servetus was first condemned to death, How 
much Dr. Brown and The Banner know about 
the case'is obvious from their confounding 
Vienne with Vienna. In the second place, Cal- 
vin furnished the Catholics of Vienne. the 
proofs upon which Servetus was condemned 
to death by them. In the third place, they did 
not try to silence him in Geneva, for he was in 
that city incognito. He did not try to speak 
there ; it was only just as he was escaping from 
the city that he was discovered and arrested. 
The crime of heresy for which he‘ was con- 
demned was not committed in Geneva. ~Cal, 
vin’s Council had no sort of jurisdiction over 
him; ,his errest and: confinement -by them 
was a high-handed outrage. In; the fourth 
place, Calvin did not try to, save his.Jlife. 
He tried to have his sentence commuted 
from burning to decapitation., That was 
something to his praise, but that was all. In 
the fifth place, all the other Swiss states were 
much less eager for his execution than ‘were 
Calvin and his fellow-citizens. The other 
states were consulted as to’ what’ disposition 
should be made of the heretic; but. their. re- 
plies:were so non-committal that the Genevese 
cogacillors, bent on blood, were greatly dis- 
concerted by them. In tracts published short- 
ly after the exeeution of Servetus, Calvin ex- 
pressly justifies the capital punishment. of 
herétics, He denies that the Roman Catholics 
haye the right to kfll errorists ; but they who 
possess the ‘true faith * are bound to do it, 
And the following threat would have been 
very'significant to people like Dr.' Brown‘ and 
the Banner, if they had lived in his day: ““Who- 
ever,” he says, “shall mow contend: that’ it i, 
unjust to put:heretics. and blasphemers to 
death will knowingly and willingly incur their 
very guilt. This is not laid down on human 
authority ; it is God himself who speaks and pre- 
eribes a perpetual rule for his Church.” . The 
very slightest attention to history makes. all 
“these attempts to vindicate Calvin from. the 
charge of murdering Servetus utterly contempt- 
ible» ‘The men who persist in’ making ‘them 
deserve no féspect. ‘The day for the perpetration 
of pious frauds and the falsification: of ‘history 
hias.gone by. | “It is’ time,” we" respectfully 
suggest to the Banner, ‘that men who claim 
to be honorablegentlemen:!should stop. tell- 
inglies. Digi bebtvid ec 

Tes fact that the debt of ‘twenty thoussa: 
dollars owed’ by Mr. Swing’s church “was -re- 
ently placed ona Sunday in about twenty min- 
nies, dy-voluntarysubseyiptions -of members 
of, the. congregetion for bonds of:the church, 
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moves the Chicago correspondent of The Pres- 
byterian to say : ; 

,, tf It-was.a novel scene in a Christian.sanc- 
spre, on the Sabbath day. Whether the Mas- 
ter, if’ he had been ent, would’ have made 
‘a scourge ,of cords’ and driven»them 
al] out of the temple I-do not pretend to say 
‘positively, though my impression is ‘that he 
would have done that very thing~and berved 
them right.” 

This extremely ill-natured remark can be jus- 
tified only by the fact that Mr. Swiug is*alleged 
tobe a heretic. The theology of Zhe Presby- 
terian requires the condemnation of everything 
done, by. those who are unsound in the faith. 
“The ploughing of the wicked is sin,” is it 
not? It is wrong for Mr. Swing’s people to be 
in debt on Sunday or any other day; and it is 
equally wrong for them to pay their debts on 
Sunday or any other day. ‘The thing done is 
not wrong in itself, for ‘* orthodox’? Presby- 
terian congregations continually do it without 
rebuke ;. it is wrong simply because Mr. Swing's 
church did it. We. must think, however, in 
spite of this modern Pharisaism, that it is law- 
‘ful even.for heretics to do good on the Sabbath 
day; and that there is no more lawful way of 
doing good than lifting from a church its crip- 
pling load of debt. 





Durine.the: week a number of political con- 
ventions lave mét in the different states, notice- 
able only for the resolutions adopted: The 
Indfana Convention deserves hearty credit for 
the courageous way in which it asserted the 
right of towns or cities to protect themselves 
against the sale of intoxicating liquors, But 
the resolution on finance was as ignorant as 
could be devised. Thus it/reads: : 

“ Third. We are in favor of such legislation 
on the question of finance as shall make na- 
tional banking free and shall furnish the coun- 
try with such an additional amount ofcarrency 
as may be necessary to meet the wants. of the 
agricultural, industrial, and commercial inter- 
ests of the country, to be distributed between 
the sections according to.the population of 
each, as is consistent with the credit and honor 
of the nation, and will prevent the possibility 
of capitalists and combinations of capital 
controlling the currency of the country.” 
Why did they not pass a resolution of import- 
ance to Indiana farmers favoring such legisla- 
tion as will evenly distribute the rain over the 
state, and shall prevent. the ‘possibility of 


rainfall of the state, to the detriment of the 
hills and plains? The Illinois Convention had 
more sense, It was not able to resolve in 
favor of contraction, as reported by the com- 
mittee; but it did favor return to specie pay- 
ment, and refused to yield to Senator Logan’s 
entreaties for an expansion plank, The Ver- 
mont Convention was even more decided, and 
expressly thanked the President for his veto. 
The Maine Convention did the same, and added 
a reaffirmation of the prohibitory law as supe- 
rior to any license on local option law. On the 
whole; the President has thus far been sus- 
tained by his party in the state conventions. 


ARisToTLE was of the opinion that the con- 
duct attributed to the gods ought not to be 
‘made public, lest the example should be. cor- 
rupting to the youth of the land. Had Aristo- 
tle been in the House of Representatives last 
Friday evening and listened to the vulgarisms 
and personal recriminations passing between 
Messrs. Butler, Foster, E. H. Roberts, and Tre- 
main—all of them honorable ‘gentlemen, repre- 
senting respectable constituencles—he would 
have: had the samé opinion in. respect to their 
conduct. ‘The simple truth is, they disgraced 
themselves,. disgraced their office, disgraced 

othe House, and. disgraced their constituents, 
by grossly violating all the courtesies and pro- 
prieties.of debate. A bar-room brawl or knock- 
down could hardly present a worse spectacle. 
‘We wonder that Speaker Blaine permitted 
these honorable gentlemen to practice the tac. 
tics of blackguards without rebuke. General 
Butler gave the provocation, as he is very apt to 
do; yet, if one man‘chooses to bea fool, this is no 
reason why a dozen others should choose to 
be fools. Every Congressman Owes it to his 
office to observe the laws of decency when 
speaking on the floor of Congress. 





GENERAL BurtueEe, in his speech of last Friday 
evening, in the House of Representatives, made 
the firm of Phelps, Dodge & Co. the chief ob- 
ject of his attack. No reader of this speech can 
eseape the logical necessity of coming to one or 
the.other of two conclusions: Either General 
Butler isa vile and malignant slandérer of the 
very worst type ‘or the ‘firm of Phelps, Dodge 


he. tells, with -particnlarity. of: recital. as 
to. details, .cannot, be true: without. .serious- 
it true? General Butler says it is end 


told by him abott hundreds of thousands of 
}°tons ‘of lead, ~biock tin, and -copper “having 









rivers and combinations of rivers absorbing the | 


| & Go: have been guilty of practices which must: 
impair their good name; The story which. 


ly reflecting upon their public standing... Is. 
‘gives his proof. The entertaining story” 


Sheen cast in England fnto the ‘form of Wasb-’ 
‘ington, the Goddess of Liberty, tc.,:and im-° 


ported free as statuary, to be afterward melted 
up and sold as pig metal, may be true or not, | 
but hardly ought to affect the firm as at pres- 
ent constituted. We remember hearing it,told’ 
over twenty years ago as a trick of Mr. James, 
an old member of the firm, who has been dead. 
nearly or quite a score of years. We rest more 
‘weight on the sober speech of Senator Boutwell, 
in which he testifies that the firm was treated 
by the Government with the utmost considera- 
tion. But theindictment made against them 
by General Butler is terrible, and on the face 
of it seems to be substantiated. Like the alle- 
gations of Senator Edmunds, the statement 
was made in open day, on the floor of Con- 
gress, and bas gone to the country. It should 
be contradicted if false; and if it cannot be con- 
tradicted in truth, then the public must’ form 
a new opinion of this firm. We ask their at- 
tention to the matter, presuming that they 
can fully explain it. 6 





Tue Honorable Stewart L. Woodford, of 
Brooklyn, in his admirable speech in respect to 
the distribution of the Geneva Award, made a 
a telling, point when he held.up before the 
House a photographic copy of the bond held by 


Secretary Fish for the amount of the Award, 


which reads as follows: 


‘The United States of America are indebted 
to the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State, 
in trust, to be held subject to the future dispo- 
sition of Congress, in the sum of.fifteen million 
and five hundred thousand dollars.” 


We give as follows the comment of Mr. Wood- 
ford: 


“Is it the habit of the Government to ‘take 
its own money, put it into its own Treasury, 
hold it as its own gold; and then issue a bond 
acknowledging its indebtedness therefor and 

romising to payit to oe a ? Is it the 

abit of this Government to put $15,500,000 into 
the gold vaults of the Treasury, on the one 
hand, and add $15,500,000 to the funded debt 
of the Government, upon the other, unless that 
money is borrowed or received as a trust?” 


The plain truth is, this whole operation going 
on between the Secretary of. the State and, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, by which the one 
received the bond and the other took the gold, 


tended for by General Butler, that the Govern- 
ment is the absolute owner of the Fund, with 
“no trust duties to perform and at perfect lib- 
erty to make any disposition thereof it pleases. 
Upon this supposition the bond is ridiculous, 
and, indeed, financially considered,.a lie. 





that the safe burglary in Washington was a put, 
up job, concocted by officers of the Secret 
Service Bureau of the Treasury Department at 
Washington, for the purpose of ruining an in- 
bocent and respectable gentleman in Washing- 
ton who had acted in opposition to the Dis- 
trict Ring. It very likely was suggested by 
the success of the robbery of Schuyler Colfax’s 
tin box, which he had just withdrawn-from Jay 
Cooke’s. That was another put-up job, and 
cost him considerable money, if not reputation, 
as it is reported that he paid $5,000 to recover 
it. The conduct of such robbers is too villain 
ous to be characterized in coollanguage, . Our 
new Secretary of the Treasury might find the 
Secret Service Burean the right place to begin 
reform. Wedo not see why he should not im- 
mediately suspend the parties implicated. A 
little of that haste which characterized the re- 
- moval of the engineer of'the District Board for 
testifying against it might well be in order 
with reference to these men who have perpe- 
trated a bogus burglary and attempted to fix 
the infamy of it uponan honest man. Such an 
actis.a confession that the District Ring is as 
rotten as it can possibly be, 





THe Judiciary. Committee of the House 
have decided to report articles of impeach- 
ment against Judge Durell. This ought long 
since to have been done. As we write, we do 
do not know what action the House will take 
on the report; yet we do know that Judge 
Durell’s retention in office is a scandal and 
disgrace to the whole) country. Forgetting 
the, duties. which belong to the judge and 
descending to the intrigues and tricks of the 
mere politician, he virtually subverted one 
state government in Louisiana, and established 
another, by judicial orders that had no warrant 
of law. The facts in regard to his proceed- 
‘ings baye been brought to the knowledge 
of Congress by the’ most ample evidence. 
They constitute a perfectly clear’ case for 
the éxercise of the impeaching — pow- 


reasons, he is suffered to escape 

tice which; the. Constitution awards, then. the 
Republicen, party es represented in Congress 
will have to. shoulder, the responsibility...The 
President eannot remove him from office, even 
if he were. d to do so; and it seems 
that he does not intend toresign. Congress 


‘the ‘Senate “afterward—or this “sinning ‘and 
“usurping judge must be leftin power. ‘There is 





no more importsnt duty than that of impéach- 





is a sheer and stupid farce if it be true, as con-- 


It seems to have been absolutely proved . 


er. ‘If, for pojitical reasons or any other 
the: jus- 


must act—the House in the first instance and | 
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iog and removing judges who are guilty of 


the judiciary is essential to. the public saféty.’ 





Spxakine of the white cravat which Com- 
modore Vanderbilt always wears, one of his 
friends asked him one day if it did not secure 
for bim a, good many. clerical favors, . The 
Commodore replied that he did not remember 
of any important advantage that he had ever 
derived from wearfg it; but said that he 
had sometimes been mistaken for & clergymn, 
and once rather ludicrously. He was coming 
down-town in a ‘Fourth-avenue car, when two 
young men entered, both drunk erough to 
‘be’in the confiding mood. Percéiving the 
snowy locks and the white neckerchief 
on the other side of the car, one of 
them nudged the other with his elhow, 
and then moving down on the seat until he. 
was directly opposite to the Commodore 
leaned over aud said, in a maudlin whine: “I 
sposeyer think’t I’m agoin’ straight down to 
h(hic)ell, don’t yer?” “ Why—no; I hope 
not,” answered the Commodore, deprecatingly. 
The young man edged back to the side of his 
companion. ‘‘He’s Un’vers’list -(hic),;’’he 
‘said, ina knowing tone. Plainly it would ‘not 
do to take any spiritual advice from,such a 
heretic. j 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette, in an article on “ Po- 
‘Hitical Reasoning in England and the United 
States,’ undertakes to give some account of 
the arguments used by ‘‘ American statesmen 
of the North’’ to justify the enfranchisement 
of the negroes. According to The Gazette, the 
Northern people did not advocate giving ‘the 
suffrage to the blacks because the latter had 
been oppressed, or because ‘*they were ‘fitted 
to enjoy political ascendency,” nor did they 
place much emphasis “ on’ the argument that 
negroes could only obtain fair dealing from 
white men if they were protected by the pos- 





+ session of the right to vote.” Their avowed 


and real reasons are| thus succinctly stated: by 
The Gazette: ga 
‘They wished that the negroes should rule 
the whites, and they said so. They saw clearly 
) that fhe question was one of sovereignty &nd 
of permanent political authority. They never 
hinted for a moment that the enfranchised 
negroes would be contented with laws protect- 
ive of their newly acquired freedom. They 
were well aware that, besides obtaining these, 
the colored men would use their powers.ofim- 
osing taxation and of controlling the admin- 
stration of justice to impoverish and degrade 
the Southern whites, and they calmly. looked 
forward to this result,’’ 


The square dealing of the Americans with,this 
question is then contrasted with the incoher- 
ence and indirection of those who advocate 
household suffrage in the English countries. 
For the * moral complexion ” of the American 
republican policy The Gazette does not vouch, 
but says that it had at least the merit of frank- 


if ‘* political reasoning” in England partakes 
to any great extent of the character of this 
article, itis poor indeed. A worse distortion 
of facts it would be hard to hit upon, Plainly, 
The Gazette has been reading Mr. Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s “Life among the Modoes,” and its estimate 
ofthe American people is wholly derived from 
descriptions of these savages, We beg to assure 
this gentle critic that the people of the Northern 
States are not all Modocs. There are several 
thousands of persons ‘here who disapprove of 
savagery and to whom the ler talionis' is’ not 
the supreme law. We had even supposed that 
the treatment of the conquered states, since 
the late war. had evinced a fair degree of mod- 
eration. The reasons for giving the suffrage 
to the negroes, which The Gazette has evolved 
from its own consclousness and attributed to 
the Northern people, are not the reasons upon 
which they acted. That argument upon which 
they are said to have placed but little emphasis 
was, in‘fact, their soleargument. They shrank 
ftom giving the franchise to those who were so 
poorly qualified to wield it. They did not an- 
ticipate that it would be used -to the extent 
that it has been used for the spoliation of the 
Southern whites; and certainly they did not 
desire that it should be, They gave the ne- 
groes political rights simply because they be- 
lieved ‘‘that negroes could only obtain fair 
dealing from white men if they were protécted 
by the possession of the right to vote.” The 
ignoraice of American affairs ‘which could lead 
/to-such a representation of our recent political 
history as we have quoted above is: simply En- 
glish. ) There: is no other word for it im the 
dictionary. if 
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bas sectred'the passage through Parliament by 
overwhelihing majorities of) Jaws«which in ef- 
fect completely reorganize the: Roman Gatholic 
‘Chnreh.in Prusgia,. Several dioceses hayg lost 
_ their bishops, who are nowyeither..*‘interned"’ 
or imprisoned, and many parishes sre without 
‘priests. How to fill the vacant churches and 
épiscopates, was the question. Thé pédple of 
‘the i 


cantiot live without béing baptized, 
and married, and do not like to’ die without 





being buried, while the affair’ of the ‘diocese 


“erimes and misdemeanors.” The purity of © 


ness. To all of this we have simply to say that, 


Turastute and plucky German’ chancellor . 
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will not go. on smoothly Without, 


‘eptacopal’ 
supervision. The knot, is a “tough one, but 


Bismarck’s sword is sharp enough to, cut it. 
When a bishopric becomes. vacant, the cathe- 
dra] chapter may elect.a vicar to discharge his: 
duties—only, of course, the vicar must promise 
to obey the laws which his predecessor has 
,been deposed for disobeying. If the chapter 
fail to elect a vicar, the governor-general of 
the province is to appoint a commissary, who 
takes possession of all the property of the 
diocese and administers it for the benefit of the 
church, The vacant parishes are provided for 
by a process not less summary.» Thé patrons 
‘ of livings are authorized to fill the vacancies ; 
but if within two months after the parish be- 
comes vacant the patron do not. fill up the liv- 
Ing his right passes on to the congregation; 
and the male communicants are to be sum- 
 moned to elect their own minister. The ques- 
tion is whether the people will avail themselves 
of this privilege. In doing so, they will cut 
loose from Rome, and the Catholic Church in 
Germany will gradually become nationalized. 
At anyrate, it is a bold move that the chancel- 
lor has made in appealing directly from the 
Pope tothe people. As the sportive Pucific 
would say, Bismarck has made Congregation- 
alism his ‘“‘trump card” in his game with the 
Ultramontanists, 


| ..eeHere is an advertisement which we clip 
from The Tribune and reprint gratuitously : 

“The Consistory of St. Paul’s Reformed Dutch 
Cbureh offer their valuable church property 
(now occupied by. Rev. Dr. Ewer’s congrega- 
tion), situated in Fortieth street, between Fifth 
and Sixth avenues, opposite Square, 
with organ and church furniture complete. 
For sale on favorable terms.” . 


What we want to know is whether. the ‘altar, 
the reredos, and the fine mural paintings are 
included in the.“ church furniture,” and how 
much a‘ Reformed’? church es to ov for 
‘property of this sort. | 


eee an peters interior protetis that neither Protedion 
Patton Dedy alse eres pat Bat words, 0 
the ontenslon of ‘essor ind toate 
sny = oaiepion Mich he Ly does.not be- 


“Our pre, rearmonntel can squeeze itself into a 
remarkably small hole fora concern of its size. 


Allright. We drive a peg in after it and 
along.—ZJnterior.” é nasidg 


As we expected. The Interior has learned a 
_lesson from the preacher who used to say, when 
he came to a troublesome passage of Scripture: 
“Brethren, let us look the difficulty boldly in 
the face and pass along.” 


«... Verily the day of woman’s rights is at 
hand, The Onondaga County (N. Y.) Medical 
Society has elected Mrs. Elizabeth J. Holcomb 
to membership by a vote 26 to 5, and elected 
her as delegate to the Central New York Med- 
ical Society. Thisis a decided step in advance, 
and should be noted by other societies which 
have done their best to drive excellent lady 
physicians into “ irregular practice.” 

.. The Rey. C. T. Brooks, of Newport, in a 
poem read at a children’s festival in Yonkers, 
the other day, perpetrated this : 

“ Children, I know a man called oftentimes 

A master manufacturer of rhymes, 

Who yet, when asked to give a rhyme for Yonk ers, 
Could find but this one: ‘Perseverance conquers.’ ’» 

.- The Jewish Times protests that the present 
governor of South Carolina is nota Jew. His 
father isa Jew but his mother is a Christian, 
and their son was not brought up in the Jew- 
ish faith. We presume that-hé is noti a Jew, 
and we know, without any reference to. his 
pedigree, that he is not a Christian. 

...Dr. Budington at the Congregational 
Conference in Greenwich’ the ‘other -day 
spoke in the warmest terms of Dr. PeaBody’s 
baccalaureate sermon to the Harvard: gradu- 
ates, and thanked God that such a man was the 
teacher of religion in that old Puritan College. 

..»Dr. Blauvelt’s discussion in Scribner's 
Monthly of modern skepticism has attracted a 
good deal of attention. We publish this week 

an article by him on this subject, and he may 
have something further to say that will be of 
interest to his critics. : 


.. The Christian Register hes the following : 
“ Newark a no a as & mission, but 
aow the Church of All Souls. The minister has 


a botany class. The progress of the cause has 
been very marked.” 


Which cause? Botany or Unitarianism ? 
--The Hoosac Tunnelers have struck a 
spring of Mineral Water- similar to that-of the 
Congress Spring. This is; we believe, the first 
discovery of anything like hidden treasure that 
the miners have made in all their five miles of 
digging. 
_ sees Will somebody who knows the:Honorable 
Mr. Margall, of Spain, be good enough to tell-us 
whether his Christian name should :be pro. 
nounced"“*Py Wy ” or “Pee Wee’? ‘ 
..»,80me’base-ballist who has been examin- 


ing the ministerial statistics wants to koow if |. 


6.8." stands for “short stop.” “The 
ture is not without. plausibility. ~ 3 
woe! Hell following atter’’—-that is the- ae 


“fectionate term which The Lait ond 2 
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TTHE INDEPEN DENT. 


Beligions Futelligence. 


ssThe Old Catholics of Germany have but 
lately mat in Synod at Bonn... Bishop Reinkens 
presided and there -were in attendance 28:cler- 
ical and 57 lay delegates. One theological 
student:received deacon’s orders. The indica- 
tions-are thatthe body is going steadily for- 
ward in the track of-reform. The questions 
discussed related to confessions, fast days, the 
catechism and liturgy, and the laws of mar- 
riage. As regards the first point the Sacra- 
ment of Penance was declared by the Synod to. 
be a great means of, grace, always existing in 
the Church, but not necessary to salvation; 
and, therefore, its,use was ruled to be option- 
al. It.ig added that confession ought not to be 
made-the oceasion of seeking advice and direc- 
tion from the confessor, though the penitent is 
at liberty todo so if he wishes,’ This synodal 
decree involves, it Will be seen, @ fundamental 
{nnovation on the received teaching and prac- 
tice of the Roman Catholic Church. Therale 
requiring annual confession dates from the 
fourth Lateran Council of 1215, but is based, of 
course, on a much older belief. Resolutions 
were passed touching fast days and the. cate- 
ehism and liturgy; but these are not yet re- 
ported. In Switzerland the Old Catholics 
haye -also by their central committee 
perfected arrangments for a national or 
ganization. They call it “The Christian 
Catholic Church of Switzerland.” The plan 
providesfor.a national:synod, composed of the 
pap masa ctsagrnaben ed the’ parishes, 





tion of local interests. There is to be a bishop, 
who éhall ‘be eligible to the presidency of the 
national synod, but has no rights of this sort ex- 
officio. ‘The Rev. William Chauncey Langdon, 
Who was present with Pére Hyacinthe at the 
meeting. of the committee, writes to the 
Churchman that the Swiss Catholics have a 
great, jealousy. of, the. clergy and .an especial 
dread of the episcopal office and power; and 
that he “was relieved that in the present 
stage of the movement the laymen who were 
here met together were willing to accept it at 
all.” Father Hyacinthe is regarded by his 
German brethren as making undue haste in the 
reforms which he haé introduced; bat Mr. 
Langdon says that he is the most conservative 
man among the Swiss reformers—that all the 
rest desire to advance much more rapidly than 
he is willing to go. 


..The Synod ‘of ‘the (Dutch) Reformed 
Clureh at its late meeting took action upon 
the various projects which have been sub- 
mitted to it of union with other religious 
bodies... Negotiations. with the German Re- 


‘| formed Church were discontinued, as the com- 


mittee appointed’ by the (Dutch) Reformed 
Synod at its late meeting had not succeeded in 
securing 's ‘ednféerence with the.committee of 
the German Church. The plan of co-dperation 
in Ch work with the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, which ‘was matured by com- 
mittees*of thetwo churches. in this city last 
winter; ‘was heartily. approved: by the Synod. 
This plan contemplates alliance and combina- 
tion in the mission fields, in the work of educa- 
tion In thie’ country. and in some other particu- 
lars, but does not propose any organic union 
between the two ‘bodies. Phe committée 
‘was tstratted ‘to* matute the*details of the 
scheme to be .-presented,to.the next Synod. 
The Northern Church had proposed organic 
union. (This was ithe leading questiog before 
the Synod; dnd it'was discussed at great length 
“and with considerable heat. “Finally'the vote 
was taken, and.by 60 to.50, the committee was 
eforbidden to:hold any further conference as to 


Church, Subsequently a proposition to enter 
into a.co-operative alliance with the Northern 
Church similar to that effected with the South- 
ern Church was 


Presbyterian: body;.but. the small majority by 
the time of this union cannot be ‘far ‘distant. 


finally adopted and: ne is: noweunder 
its‘amended law. 


.. There is alittle unpleasantness between 
two- Episcopal--bretbren in Baltimore. On 
Trinity Sunday “Mr: Cathell, of the Church of 
the Ascenston; preached a sermon to his peo- 
plevin * whieh’ he: warned them against the 
 Ritualistic churches, as places where “grosq 
errors.and, heresies” were taught, and tolé:his 
congregation 





that he-would as 
‘Boman’ Catholic services or go té Sun- 
day concerts as to 
1s "wernt “reported=tn~the papers 
Halvre Wy Dri HodaesjoMBt. Paul's, 
oho Of the highest of the churches, wrote td 
“whether the report was securate. It 


‘| was replied : that ft was’ substantially so, Dr; Ay, 


“organic‘union With thé Northern Presbyterian | 


unanimously earried. qIt: thus | 
“appears that the‘old Datch Church is “not ‘yet , 
quite ready to.-be..merged.into the. larger! 
which this action was negatived indicates that. 


The ‘revised: ‘constitution’ of the body: was; 








Leena nr dt in 


and politely suggesting that Mr. Cathell should 
prosecute him forthe same. ' ‘Fhé latter gén- 
tleman, however, declines to take the initia- 
tive; buésays that he stands to his, words and 
is ready to answer for them whenever he shall 
be summoned to do so. ‘It would be interest-' 
ing to have an authoritative‘ decision: as to 
just what is heresy and what sound doctrine 
in the Episcopal Church on the subjects which 
divide the Ritualists from thé lower order of 
Churchmen, 


... Wisconsin-has at last. an Episcopal dish~ 
op. The unseemly squabbles af the previons 
eonvention.were not repeated at the recent 
meeting. It became obvious at the begin- 
ping that Dr. De Koven’s supporters were in a 
hopeless .minority,.and. he withdrew in good 
order before the: voting began. The candidate 
presented by them,was the Rey. John Henry 
Hobart Brown, of Coboes,: in this state, for 
whom a majority of the votes of the clergy was 
secured on several, successive, ballots, but who 
was as often, defeated by. the votes of the laity. 
The opposing candidate. was Dr. Lewis A. 
Kemper, son. of the former Bishop of Wiscon- 
sin; .Finally,.a committee of, conference was 
appointed, and after a session of an hourand a 
half the: committee reported, recommending 
the name: of the Rev. Edward .K. Welles, of 
Red Wing; Minn., as.a, compromise, candidate. 
Upon the next ballot Mr. Welles received all 
the votes of the clergy but three, and the nom- 
ination..was speedily made unanimous. The 
new bishop is a native of Waterloo, in this 
state, was a graduate of Hobart College, in 
1855, and has been since 1857 in his present 
charge. He is said to be a man of good attain- 
ments and excellent administrative abilities. 


....Dr.®hompson, of the Church Journal, is 
in favor of “ toleration” within the Episcopal 
-Choreh, but thinks, that there must. be a limit 
to it. Clearly there are some things that can- 
not be tolerated. The line must be drawn 
somewhere, And this"isewhere the Journal 
draws it: 
“Take Baptismal Regeneration, for instance. 
If thete is one doctrine with the mark of Vin- 
cent of Lerius on it, it is that. What it means 
pag Bat reac One man may press one view 
another may press avother view. And all 
views may be true, as fifty men may see a 
‘ mountain from fifty | pointe of vision. The only 
thing a church cannot tolerate, under forfeit of 
all connection with the historic past, is the 
pot that there is no regeneration in bap- 
em.”” 


Men like the Tyngs, who insist that there is no 
regeneration in baptism and that the word ag 


are, therefore, not to be tolerated. 


.-»The ‘Conference of the Congregational 
Churches of New York, Brookign; and vicinity, 


Aea % 48, 





of , induced, as the doctors 
say, by overfeeding, was resuscitated at Green- 
wich, last Wednesday, A large number of 
delegates were in attendance. Dr. R. 8. Storrs 
was made the temporary chairman and Dr. 
Wm. M. .Taylor the president for the year. 
Reports were heard from 2 number of churches, 
delegates to the National Council were elected, 
and there was a spirited ‘discussion’ on home 
evangelization. It is'to®be hoped that this 
vivacious conference will ‘not“be' suffered to 
eat‘iteelf up again. 


..-An attempt made the other ‘day to" dis. 
credit the standing ofthé Rev. 'D. M! Reeves in 
the Hudson River Baptist Association North 
met with ignomitions*failure. ‘The brethren 
were not:disposed to permit the establishment 
of the Baptist inquisition in Albapy. 





POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Tue mails for Europe for the week ending 
Saturday, June 27th, 1874, will close at this 
office as follows: On Tuesday at 9} a. m., 
on Wednésday at 10 and 12m. on ‘Thurs- 
day at 11} a.m., andon Saturday at 11} a.m. 

T. L. James, P. M. 


Publisher's Department. 


THe’ best “Elastic Truss” (for rupture) 
without: metal springs is made Pe, ay 
+ & Co.,.744 Broadway, N. Y. ey by 
mail. They aleo sell the ming ** Elastic 
Stockings,” for enlarged veins, eae 

Supporting. and 





“ete.,ahd’ ing. 
Belts. Apply to them in person or by letter. 
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Tie Riv. ! Isaac *Ancny;: pastor «of the 


TBédver'street “Methodist. chureh «in sone 
gheny, Pa., states that he has been perm: 
_pently. 


aa 


rs) after 18 year oad 

Coe’ anya Care, 

ut peseaes of Goo ve aye had 
the same ) 


eras seesee tpson 
tion starch: Its pur 
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it standsin the baptismal service is a snare, 


which hasbeen for more than a year in a state. 
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tionof the |: NOVELTIES FOR SUMMER WEAR. 


Sprorat attention is called to oir hand-* 
some stock of Beaded Jackets and: Over- 
skirts to match. ' Mastin and Lace Sacks and 
Sashes, Beaded Laces, Gimps, and Fringes, 
at Very low price. E. A, Morrison, 
693 Broadway; bet. 19th and 20th Sts. 


II 


SILVER BRIDAL GIFTS. 


Tap Gornam Company, the well-known 
Silversmiths of No..1 Bond street, New 
York, offer the richest and..largest -assort- 
ment of. choice .articles in silver for wed- 
ding and presentation gifts and.general 
family use'to,.be found in the country. 








READER, 

do you contemplate a change of your 
business. If so and you would like a new 
business, try canvassing for life insurance 
and write for terms to the UniTED STaTes 
Lire Insurance Company, 261 Broadway, 
New York. 


LIFE. 


TE Globe Mutual Life, of New York, 
has $4,167,276.52 of assets with a surplus 
of $489; 598/12. “Its ten years’ career illus- 
trates. good management, economy, and 
strength. 





LADIES’ SUMMER SUITS. 


WE invite special attention to the adver- 
tisement. of W. K.: Peyton, in this week's 
paper. He now offers his large stock of 
summer goods at greatly reduced prices; in- 
cluding ‘‘One Thousand Ladies’ Summer 
Suits,” embracing all the novelties of the 
season. These goods are worthy of special 
notice and are offered at tempting prices, 
in order to close out stock to prepare for 
the fall trade. We have known Mr. Peyton 
for years, and believe him to be a worthy, 
reliable merchant and one who has earned 
by hard work an excellent business and,a 
high position, He steadily seeks to multiply 
friends by fair and honorable dealing, and 
on that basis has achieved great success. 
Thousands of our country readers who will 
either visit or pass through the city during 
the summer months should visit this popu- 
lar dry goods store. 





THE BEST FOR ME 

is that sewing machine which [ can use for 
hours together without injury and which 
turns out the best work with the least 
'trouble. ‘The testimony of ladies.is de- 
| cisive on this point, and overwhelmingly in 
‘favor of the “ Willcox’ & Gibbs” sewing’ 
_ machine. 


EE 


GASOLINE FOR .GAS MACHINES. 
Gravity, 80 .to 90.. Carefully prepared 
and for sale to the trade or consuniers ‘in 
quantities to suit.- Hudson River.Oil Works, 
office 120,Maiden Lane. 





MOURNING GOODS. 


Jackson's mourning goods  store,on 
Broadway, is a popularplace of resort; and 
probably more business: is transacted there 
than at any-similar house in the city. . 
best and most--desirable fabries.can always 
be found at this well-known establishment, 
and at reasonable prices. . Those in quest of 
mourning goods are. generally in no mood 
whatever to have any dealings with other 
than fair-minded.and honorable merchants, 
and we know Mr. Jackson, by. & persofial 
acquaintance, to be aman of that stamp. 
Orders by mail will have the'best and most 
prompt attention. 

cI 


ONE-THIRD ACTUALLY SAVED, 


Economica housekeepers should know 
that'Dr. Price's Cream Baking Powder is a 
perfect powder, and as such. is yéry light, 
and that those powders :which»weigh heavy 
are made so by ponderous adulterants,’ As 
ovaking powders:are used by measure—tea- 

em. © mane not. by. weight, the heavier 
ones, being less effective, are more éxpensive, 

Dr. Price’s cans are..the same. size, hold 
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Su Ances at SUMNER.’ 


Tae steel engraving ving of Charles Sumner 
by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed 
and now ready for delivery. Onur subscrib- 
ers and friends will please understand that 
they can have this splendid work of art by 
sending us the name of one new subscriber, 
with $3.50, or by renewing their subscrip- 
tions for ove year (if not in -arrears)and 
sending us the same amount, or for a two- 
years’ renewal and $6, or for two new sub- 
acribers and $6. This new engraving alone 
(without THe INDEPENDENT) is well worth 
from $5 to $10— as such engravings are 
now selling. 

The following extraordinary testimonials 
(extracts from letters received) will be 
read with interest: 

“This ts by far the best likeness of 
. H. BULLOCK, 


hevg ever seen. ate 
chuse! 


ve never seen a picture of him 
it r+ Ty and lifelikeness.”—O, 8. 


. Bumper I 
x-Governor 


taney, 0. Be 


“Itis a ptr od likeness.”—JOHN A. J. 
CRESWELL, Po See eee 





“It is a most pniies | likeness and a beautiful 
work of art.”—JQHN JAY Cisco, Ex-Asst. U.'B. 
seensurer. 

“ Decidedly the best re 
have seen.” — Rev. T. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

» ae ag paypan why we aeeete eoeantescn of he ee 
ead or nato' 
Dr. NoAH PORTER, President of Yale College. 

“Pie iikemene ts is admirable.”—JOHN A, ‘Drx, Goy- 
ernor of New York. 

“ ¥t is a beautiful exhibition of art in'the execution 
and gives a true and very favorable impression of the 
eminent subject.” — STEPHEN H. TYNG, D. D., 8t. 
George’s Rectory, New York City. 

“ Most exeellent,”’—M. RB. W. , Chief-Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“A tarjiot Wen good likeness.”—Ws. W. BELKNAP, Secre- 

ar. 


tation of him that [ 
EWrt? TALMAGE, D. D., 


me eee likeness, as it seems to me, is, striki: - 
rect = the picture a beautiful produetion 0. Mico 
Gro. H. WILLIAMS, Attorney-General. 

“It strikes me ms an excellent Hkeness of the Rreat 
Senator.”--JOHN G. WHITTIER, Amesbury, Mass, 

“ Recalls very yividly to my mind the features and. 
bearing of the Gea a Btate: “A sman.” LINO. 9. TNGALLS, 
U. 8; Senato en nsas. 
“As a likeness of Mr. Sumner as he appeared just 

rior to im 3, Se the best I have seen.”—R. C. 
Rioco Ata egate from Arizona. 

“Is an cecitioan counterfeit presentment.’”—W, 
LLOYD GARBISON, Boston, May 14, 1874. 

“T think it_a good likeness of Mr. Sumner.”—Z. 
CHAND U. 8. Senator from Michigan. 
unlit! is a capital likeness of the Senator.”—Ohristian 


“} have seen none superior to it.”"—JOHN ScoTT, 
v. g.. Senator from Pennsylvania. 
“The likeness is a ba A tereees- one.” —GEORGE 
OPDYKE, . New Yor! 
“Ttis A likeness ye the great Senator.”— 
SR JOHN 


“An excellent_engraving.,’—JAs..8. MORRILL, U. 
8. Senator from Vermon' eats 


“An excellent post engraving. ¥— JT. W. FERRY, U. 
8. Senator from Michig ‘i 


It is the best tikénets of Mr. Sumner yet = 
Mshed.”—JamMEs E. ENGLISH, Ex-Gov.rnor of 


“It is an excellent and pleasant ivonene of Mr, 
Sumner and as fine successin the art of engraving.”— 
Hon. WM. M. EVARTS, New York. 

“ Reproduces le features with fidelity.”--Smmon 
CamEnon, U.S. Senator from Pennsylvanis. 


“The picture isa cae fine one, indeed.” —BEngJ. F. 
BUTLER, Representative from Massachusetts. } 

Ore. is true to life.”—HgNRY CLEWS, Banker, New 

most excellent Mkguess."4- A. SARGENT, U. 


gs mator from Californ' 
“it is cabew ah gacyming wuxieens, U.8. Senator from 
Minnesota. 


“* Very fine enaroving™ —H. L. DAWES, Representa- 
tive from Massachuse! 


di cy ital Sigeess at the distinguished § 
man.” YMAN TREMAINE, Represen' seo. 
from New York. 


“It to me a vé éct likeness.”—J. A. 
Ganueep) Representalive om Ohio, 
likeness."—HENRY W. LONG- 

““Tt 1 admirable and faultless. ” — Hon, GERRIT 
SMITH, Peterboro, N, Y. 


“I like it. very much. It ‘s out the humane 
rae. of his” much. Jt brings out th cK Douc- 
Lass, Washington, D. C. 

“ Aamirable likeness. wa STEWART L. WoopForp, 
Representative from New 

“ tisa teneas, "HL. a AntHONY, U. 8. Sen- 
ator from Rhode islan: 

“Tam much ploseea' mith the likeness. I — nara L. 
PIFRCR, rom Massachu 

“The perfect" Tus L. "FAMes, Post- 
z ell executed and a good Mk liken oni "Rev. Cras. 
Bs gir a—P. Ww. 


“J think it excellent in ene 
“The likeness is in my Jed ent excellent.”—J. L. 
Senator from Pee, 

“Itisa most excellent poe true Loose, U. Bh Bossa and 4 
from tino. "—JOHN 
fog Oe xcellent engraving.” —DUNCAN SHERMAN 
& 220 piers. New Vork. 

admirable portrait.”—OCHARLEs R. INn- 
LL, ‘Governor of Connecticut. 
seems to 


be a' good engravi . 
Wega hii eed eee oa OU 
2% 


eness 18 
New 


a of his life—not 
By —— y Characperiate — for 


one tn which ie pe yy and “sorrow 


“upon his noble Matasee. Tt tras e Pare Bey of 
being cy, so? OR 4G of one o— sao more a posnet Rho- 
togra| very im 

a which presents.” —OLIVER 


Wee sgpatapect, ehieh ie 


MEE R°Hodm Weprescatative tou Mdson- 


a ai it is perfect.”—J. G. BLALNE, Speak- | 
© A better ‘never saw."—T. O. Hows, U.. 

from Wisconsin. - 
ESTeonsider ean gree! likeness.”—JOHN SHER- 
p ae made @ success.”—T. W. 
: afm Aeron at meena 
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‘WHE! INDEPEN DENT. 


‘“PPOSTAGE ‘ON THE THE TWDEPENDENT. 


‘We have learned that’ that some “postmastérs: 
have been in the’babit of charging 5 cents 
postage on Tue InpEePENDENT at the be- 
ginning of each quarter of the year—that is 
to say, January, April, July, and October— 
without regard to the time the subscrip- 


tion commenced—a practice which in most.) 


cases obliges the subscriber to pay 25 cents, 
instead of 20 cents, per year. We, there- 
fore, wrote the Department with reference 
to the matter, and received the following 
reply : 
APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Wasaineron,. D. Ci, April 80th, 1874. 


Sir :—In answer to your letter of the 20th 
instant I would say that under the postal laws 


Post-OFF1cE DEPARTMENT, t 


jand regulations postage on regular newspapers 


must be paid quarterly or yearly, in advance ; 
batitis not required ‘that a subscriber shall 
pay more than the proper postage for a year’s 
subscription. If he commences his paper, say 
Feb. 17th, he should pay 5 cents,whiceh would 
pay to May 17th, and so on through the term 
of his subscription; or, to save trouble, he 


: might pay 20 cents, which would pay the post- 


age for one year from the date of receiving the 
Tam respectfully, etc., 
JAMES i. Marr, 
Acting First Ass’t. P.M.-General. 
HENRY C. BoWEN, Esg., 
No.3 Park Place, N, Y. City. : 
If apy.of our subscribers are asked to pay 
more than 20 cents per year postage, they 
will oblige the Publisber of Tye Inpr- 
PENDENT by notifying him. 
Subscribers will greatly oblige us by ad- 
dressing their letters to P.-O. Box 2787. 
(I ees 
SEASONABLE GOODS. ° 


Messrs. Witson & Grete, of this ‘city, 
are now offering extraordinary attractions to 





‘the ladies in the way of their summer dress 


fabrics of the newest and modst, desirable 


styles. Their large stock embraces all the 


novelties of the season and purchasers are 
assured that prices will be satisfactory. 
Many goods on exhibition have been pur- 
chased ‘here and abroad at greatly reduced 
figures, and they will be sold at correspond. 
ing rates. Messrs. Wilson & Greig are 
worthy, reliable men and popular with the 
trade. Their business. is steadily growing 
and they richly deserve the extensive pat- 
ronage they are receiving. See their ad- 
vertisement. 





MILK OF MAGNESIA. 


Or the many new preparations that have 
of late been offered to the medical profes- 
sion, there are few that will command more 
attention than the Mmx oF Macnusia. 
This is not to be wondered at, for in its use 
all the ill effects that physicians have here- 
tofore noticed in the administrations of the 
several magnesias which they have been in 
the habit’ of prescribing. are,obyiated, Be- 
ing a mixture of pure hydrate.of magnesia 
and pure water, all fears of the formation 
of concretions in-the bowels; as in-the use 


of calcined magnesias, or-the disagreeable | 


distension of the stomach whichis appar- 
ent when carbonic acid gas is the solvent, 
may now be set aside, for by the minuteness 


of its atoms it perfectly forms a soluble. 


combination with the acid salts. From a 
personal microscopical examination of the 
milk of magnesia with the preparations of 
Henry and Jennings, we observed the fol- 
lowing: that where in the latter cases the 
solution bad the appearance of being com- 
posed of rocks, with rough, ragged edges, 


the former, or milk of magnesia, resembled 


‘most closely a solution of mucilage.. We 


can with confidence direct'the attention cf, 
physicians to the, announcement of ‘this 


remedy by Mr. ©. H. Phillips, on our last 


page. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES, 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


| Electro-Silicon 
aM scutarre ne 
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ut R. ERING 
No. 9 Gold , 


Centaur Liniments 
allay pain, subdue swellings, heal 
burns, and will cure rheumatism, 
spavin, and any flesh, bone, or 
muscle ailment. The White Wrap- 
per is for family use; the Yellow 
Wrapper is for animals. 
Price 50 cents ; large bottles $1. 
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OR. TUTTS™ 


VEGETABLE \ 


LIVER PILLS:4 
THE BEST ADVICE 


that can be given to persons suffering from Dyspep- 
sia, Bilious Complaints, Colic, Constipation, Sick 
Headache, Fever and Ague, Nervous Debility, or of 
any disorder affecting the stomach, liver, or kidneys, 
is to tone, cleanse, and regulate them by 


DR. TUTT’S VEGETABLE PILLS. 


They act very mildly, yet they thoroughly restore 
thefunctional action of. the digestive organs and the 
intestines and renovate the whole system. They | 
produce neither nausea, griping, nor weakness and 
may be taken at Tee RoR esate see diet or | 
occupation. 


A TIMELY WARNING. 


When you have Nauséa, Headache, Yellow Cast, of 
the Skin and Eyes, Loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Ver- 
tigo, Pain in the Back and Limbs, General Debility, 
take TuT?’s PILLS and ward off spell of sickness. 
They will do it. 

Price 2 cents a box. Sold by all druggists. 


DR. TUTT’S IMPROVED HAIR DYE: 


possesses qualities that no other Dye does. Itisin | 
general use among the fashionable Sauna in | 
every large city in the United States. It is’ larmless, 
natural, and easily applied. Sold all arenad the world. 
Price $1. 
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Wark Rinpn & Go. 83 Join 
esale Agents. 


GEO. OPDYKE & €0., 
~ BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York. 





ACCOUNTS OF BANKS, BANKERS, CORPORA- 
TIONS, FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS RECEIVED. 
DEPOSITORS ENJOY THE SAME ADVANTAGES 
AS WITH INCORPORATED BANKS—FOUR PER 
BALANCES, OREDITED 

COLLECTIONS MADE AT LOWEST RATES. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES A Ce mRAzeT: i 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK. 


Nos. 896 and 3% CANAL STREET, corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5 to 7. 
Assets over Ten Million Dollars 
>urplus—Seven cdundred and Fifty Thousand Dollars. 

‘SIX PFR CENT. INTEREST ALLOWED, 

Bank Books in English, French, and German. 
G. 8. CHAPIN, Treas. N, J. ILAINES, Pres’t. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, Sec. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
BOOTS AND SHOES . 
FROM 

MILLER & CO., 3 UNION SQUARE. 
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[June 25, 1874. 
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POND’S EXTRACT. 
Invaluable for Piles, Sprains, Lamenéss, “Burns, 
Scalds, Bruises, Séréhess, Rheumatism, Botls; Ulcers, 
Old Sores, Wounds, ete. also for Toothache; Head- 
ache, Neuralgia, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Catarrh 
Colic, Diarrhoea, and all Hemorrhages, etc. This 
dy can be btained at all 





REMEMBER! Smallis cheap at 50 cents, because 
doses are tight. Medium is cheaper at $1; worth $133 
—saving 33. cents. Large is cheapest at $1.75; worth 
$2.67—saving 92 cents. 


CANCER. 


It is well nove that the whole medical faculty of 
medicines have pronounced Cancers 
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SOMETHING NEW. 
LOTS OF FUN! 


Endless Amusement for both Young and Old. 
are sure to PLEASE 


The Great Puzzles ¢*: ay a 
PUZZLE CoMPAN RY 13 Broadway, Now 3 ork 
("Five Packages $1.00, one dozen ae for $2.00. 





That splendid New Field Game which created. #u 
an excitement at Newport, Long Branch, and a 
where last senson. will be bronght out this Spring, in 
jets of eight di different styles, : 
cane Sancaee, ta eee bi.om. As this beau will 
- 
send an filustrated catalogue, Cp Tules and fall 


descriptio: free fas one, 
PO WEST dhejon application. Mass. 
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Rew Catalogues ot Eases, of ao, Basar: 
etc. 
CENTSiPERINE. Publisher, 08 dea st., New York. 
TOLLGATE 2 Ze PICTURE 
ing study 
mN pichages. tn 0 one. me 
ith stamp,’ 
ABBEY. Buffalo, N. Y. 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & o~ Ot BROAD- 
way, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. gout 
nes, Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 
thoscopes, Albums and of Celet 
ies, Photo-Lentern Slides a specialty, Manufactur- 
ers of Pho ovographi ic Materials Awarded -First Pre- 
ienna Exposition._ 
LARGEST STOCK OF rnin Be, Ottes, 
Boxwood, Pattern Letters, ant — ce 
ernalia at VANDERBURG 's, corner 
n and Dutch sts., N.Y. SE teen ant Hceeee 
——————— 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ET¢. 


DOUBLE BEACH HOUSE, 
BRANFORD, CONN., 


one of the most quiet, homelike resorts on the Nee 
England Coast,is now open. Fine bathing, fishing, 
sailing, etc., with beautiful drives. Terms moderate. 


A.N EY, Proprietor. 


WEST RUTHERFORD PARK HOUSE, 
ON THE PASSAIC RIVER, 


first-class er Tesort; newly rc- 
ig now onan na.a, Spel clans cuit” ind’ welts = 
—— 5 bathing, mate OE, ari 


rms reasonable. y forty 
from oa St Street by Erie “at Pascale Beh 3 on teuine so, 


in ip eixyy Fo rods of ho _ at Passa’ 
; RAYMOND, corner of Pood a 
¥. F address, 0; T. ATWOOD. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


Corner of 15th street, 
DAM & SANBORN, Proprietors. 
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PENNSYLVANIA “RAILROAD. 


Trains leave New York, from foot of Desbrosses afid 
Courtlandt streets, as follows: 


Tapes for Harrisburg, Pia Garg ti keg 

with Pullman pny Be tach 

and 8:30 B. M. ‘Gander. Sand —— edi al 
pennsylvania “Aire aad 3:40 A... 3 and’ oP. 
M. undey 9 P.M. For timore and Washine- 
tatty we, ashi » 9.30 A.M. 
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for Philadel: 8:40, 9: 
wep: ein ideiohin, S494) 4 90, 3.4.6 


species tsnetetn M. Sunday, 
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‘ For Freehold, 12 4. M., 2 and 4 


oe. nee Me Pemberton, and ‘Camden, 6 aA. M,end 
Papins atztve as follows: From Pittaburg, 60 A. M., 


7:35 P. M., dail: a M. except 
+ From W Washington and nn es 


aie 9 ca 


944 Broadway, No, 1 
mice Mosse es, 8, 7 of pe and Courtlandt 
Hmigrant Ticket Office, No. 8 Battery Place. 
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HENAY CHAUNCEY, Commodore A. C.Geay, July 
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Eftra steamers, for freight and wa will 
be ay on interven ~ by ga. way passengers as necessity 


may \ cant 
LEAVE sane FRANCISCO for JAPAN 
and or A as follows: . 
GREAT REPUBLIC.........000.00-00e0s ésveeJ One 2th 
0 babs SLES abs saps Levepavsddccsaces ey, lith 
and ev. every alternate Satur ay 


For freight or passade oF r farth on apply 
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New w York. 179% « Fealot hee AY, Superinten 
TER. Manag! aging Director. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 





CHERSPANCo, 
SS MEG. CO. 








HICKS & SMITH, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAS FIXTURES, 


42 SOUTH 5TH AVENUE, 
NEAR BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
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last a lifetime. Is worth ten times 
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This puts an end to the 3 
‘theory invented ‘by ex-Secretary Boutwell 
and continued by ‘ex-Secretery Richardson, 
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|THE ANDEPEN DENT. 


» ian 


RE Last CURRENCY BILL. 
THE Confereuee Ourre Currency Committee of 


i 


. thet wo. houses of Congress last week anan-' 


imously reported a bill to each house, under 


‘the title of “An Act fixing the“antount’ of 


United States notes, providing for a redis- 

tribution of the: national bank currency, 
and. for. other purposes.” The bill was: 
passed by both houses witbout much dis-, 
cussion, and‘ as‘wé write isin the hands’ of 
the President, unsigned: Though by no: 
means up (othe mark of his'currency views, 

the probability-4s'that’he wilsign it. We 
give the.salient features of . the. bill, as. fol- 

lows: 1. It provides “that the amount ‘of | 
United Siates ‘notes outstanding and: to be 
used ds apart of the circtilating ‘medium 


_shall not exceed the sum: of »$382,000,000, | 


which said sum shall appear in each month.’ 
ly statement of the public debt, and no part 
thereof shall be beld or used as a‘reserve.” 
‘6 reserve.” 


eutharlis. to the issue of the $26,000,000 by. 
Mr: Richardsén: We shall hear no more 
about:a “reserve”? to be put oat or drawn 
in according: to:the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Trost. provided’ the’ Presi- 
-Wehbave never believed 


under r the law; sei inasmuch asit has been 


tle the point beyond controversy.. The set- 
tlement legalizes an addition of $26,000,000 
to the volume of legal-tenders beyond the 
point. at which it stood when the contrac. 
tion ‘policy! was suspended in 1868. The 
precedent isa bad one, since it implies that 
Congress bas the constitutional power to 
authorize’ the issue of paper monéy at aby 
time, in peace, as well as in war, ‘The Con: 
stitution itself sustains no such doctrine. 

2. The-bill-repeals'the enactment which 
réquires the nutional..banks. to keep on 
hand a certain per centage on their circula- 
tion in the form of-a legal-tender reserve, 
leaving the reserve to apply simply to de- 
posits. This, so faras it goes, repeals a 
foolish law and releases about $26,000,000 
of legal-tenders, which have hitherto been 
practically locked up, from any restraint 
-enforced by law. It im effect adds this 


| amount. to-the volume. of the circulation, 


which, taken in connection with the 
$26,000,000 issued* by Mr. Richardson, 
gives a virtual increase of $52,000,000. 

8. The bill requires a deposit of five per 
cent. on the circulation of each bank, in 
lawful money, with the Treasury of the 
United States, “‘to beheld and used for 
the redemption of. such circulation,” when 
presented in sums of $1,000 or any multiple 
thereof, while it repeals the provisions of 
law ‘in respect to redemption agencies. 
This redemption fund is to be counted as a 
part of the reserve of each bank. Under 
this. bill note redemption will be 
over the counter of the bank itself 
or at the United States Treasury. 
We do not anticipate that this feature of 
the bill will amount to much one way or 
the other, while we doubt. the wisdom of 
assigning the business of redeeming bank- 
notes to the Government. It properly be- 
longs to the banks themselves. Nothing 
like on. efficient system of bank-note re- 
demption can be attained so long as bank- 
notes and legal-tenders are about equal in 
volume and 80 long as the bank-note is in- 
vested with a ‘semi-legal-tender property. 
The two classes of notes are too nearly 
alike to make the one a practical power in 
the redemption of the other. This part of 
the bill is for the most part merely orna- 
mental, haying the sound of the thing with- 
out the reality. 

4, Sections seven, eight, and nine of the 
bill provide for a redistribution of bank 
circulation by withdrawing $55,000,000 of 
bank-notes from those states that have an 
excess according to the ratio of population 


and wealth, and distributing the same in. 


‘those states that have not their due pro- 


portion under this rule, with the pro- 


vision that not more than $30,000,000 
shalt’ be. thus withdrawn. during the 





fiscal year ending Juné 80th, 1875. The 


claimed: and -exercised, it was important to : 





ts) 1B « thie ie sircolay Me 

| sievutiss te Write. | 
ately too. much, and a. i to, those that 
have too little... Theoretically.this is just. | 
Whether it. will. meet: the wants of the. 
latter states is,” however, quite another 
question,?'‘Tt will not create capital in those | 


States, and it will not establish banks there 


without capital on. which to base. them, ..It 
will not keep the ‘circulation there against 
the laws of trade: The ‘notes will go where 
these laws carry them, just as water will 
Tun'down-bill, If the South and West ex- 


‘pect a financial millennium as the result of 


this redistribution process, they will find 
themselves: mistaken. They must, ia the 
first: instance, give United States bonds, 


“purchased atthe market. price, for all. the 
‘circulation they get; and, in the next place, 
‘they will receive only 90 per cent..in bank- 
‘notes on, the. par value of. these bonds. 


Whether they will keep it after they get it 


depends not upon the’ place of issue; but 


upon the laws of trade. We urgeno objec- 
tion against redistribution, yet its ~practical 
benefits may easily be overestimated. 

The great issues involved in the currency. 
‘question are very far from being settled by 
this bill. It is merely a temporary ex- 
pedient—perhaps the best that the present 
Cotigress could agree to adopt; ‘yet ‘a very 


small product for a discussion lasting more 
“than six’months; We'see no occasion for 


changing the opinion expressed. last week, 
that this Congress. has proved itself a fail- 
urein dealing with the currency problem. 
What: the country wants is a policy that 
squarely, without any disguise or evasion, 
faces toward specie payment, by paying the 
greenback debt and withdrawing it’ from 
circulation ; and this Congress has made no 
attempt to supply. But for the President 
it would baye moved in the opposite direc: 
tion—largely inflating a currency already 
irredeemable and depreciated, and in the 
same proportion. inereasing the difficulty of 
ever getting back tospecie payment. The 
President, a8 to his purposes, is on the right 
track. He meansspecie paymentas a thing 
to be attained, and not merely talked about. 





_. . REPUDIATION. 


REPUDIATION is NOt Véry fashionable just 
now iniany direction... States Jike South 
Carolina.or Western cities and towns who 
contemplate such a movement will find it a 
troublesome road to travel. 

The following from the Courrier des Etats 
Unis will interest our readers. We happen 
to know Mr. Iselin personally, of the firm 
here spoken of. “He is just the man to deal 
with repudiators,; and this is not the only 
case in which he has been successful: 


“ SETTLING AN OLD Ram.RnoaD Cram.— 
Av honorable. Swiss house in New York, 
that of Iselin & Co., has just merited the 
gratitude of the city of Geneva in bringing 
about the payment of an‘ American ldan, 
concerning which the Duke Charles was in 
correspondence for fifteen years, without 
being able to obtain. 4 satisfactory seltle- 
ment. The loan consisted of ten bonds of 
the ‘Northern Cross,’ transferred afterward 
to the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Com- 
pany. All attempts on the: part of the 
Duke to. obtain a settlement. were vain, and 
even after his death his beirs found that the 
affair was no further advanced than it. was 
in the beginning. coon the: impossibility 
of obtaining anything like a satisfactory 
result if this liquidation remained in the 
hands of American lawyers, who could not 
be spurred on, the..administration’of the 
city of Geneva determined to apply to the 
house of Iselin & Co., of New York, hoping 
that they would be able to obtain a settle. 
ment, and. perhaps even more advan- 
tageous conditions. In this they were not 
deceived; and, thanks to the active and 
intelligent intervention of Messrs. Iselin, 
the city of Geneva has just obtained the 
sum of 1,150,000 trancs, which bas reached“ 
them free of all expenses, the honorable 
merchants to whom they had confided their 
interests having refused to take any com- 
mission for the trouble they have had in the 


matter.” Pee ee oe ae 
FISK & HATCH. 


THovusanns of steadfast friends of Fisk & 
Hatch will be glad to hear of their continued 
prosperity and also of their ability to an. 
ticipate the payment of their extended pa- 
per, given at the time of the panic. We 
are not ourselves disappointed in tbis mat- 


believe there is at present no sounder or 
more worthy banking firm in the city of 





ter, for. we expected just-such results. We}, 


(Be. 
”~ 






fpom “mend them, cordially and cheerfully, as we 


have done in the past, to the. Confidence 

and patronage of banks, bankers, and capt. 

tglists in every section of the. country who 

need the services | @ reliable financial 

agency in this metropolis. 

; a 
SILVER MINING IN COLORADO. 


THE marvelous resources of this country 
is well exhibited in the mineral products of 
our new Western’ States. At a recent In- 
dustrial Fair in Colorado a single specimen 


of silver ore was exhibited weighing over 
5,000 Ibs., which took the spécial premifm 


among. specimens from two hundred com. 


«peting mines, and.was pronounced by Prof. 


Schirmer, superintendent of U. 8. Mintat 
‘Denver, as the finest and largest unbroken 
mass of silver ore'éver taken from any 
niine tn America and perhaps the world. 
This ‘ore came .from:the Moose Mine, in 
Park County, Col. Assays of ore froni this 


from _— to $30,000 per-ton. 


MONEY . MARKET. 


At the present. moment we do not know 
what will be-the fate of the last compro- 
mise curreney bill which has passed, both 
brauches of Congress by’ large majorities— 
in the Lower House by 231 ‘to 40; but it 
seems hardly. ‘probable. that a..measure 
which is so urgently demanded by the peo- 
ple and which has received “so large a 
majority in Congress .can . be vetoed by the 
President. , It may not be approved by the 
President; but, assuming that it will, it may 
be regarded as settling all doubt as to the 
financial future until another Congress can 
be lected, which will ‘bé able, pérhaps, to 





come to some feasible plan for specie. re- 


demption. The present Congress ‘catinot 
adopt any plan for that object, and its next 
session will: be too short for anything Mut 
routine business. Tbe important point of the 
financial, bill now in the Presidént’s basids 
is that which determines the outstanding 
legal-tenders to be  $882,000,000—neither 
more nor less. With this point determined, 
the mind of the business public will be at 
ease and a firm basis will be established 
for future business undertakings. The other 
two points are of secondary importance. 
One-abolishes the requirement of ¥5 per 
cent. reserve legal-tender, as secd: ity for the 
bank. circulation; and the other provides for 
a redistribution Of bank cirvuation, pro 
rata, according to represeuration, which 
will deprive the Eastern Gankg of: about 
$54,000,000, and .give it to the South “dna 
West, if they choose to avail themselves of 
their opportunity. -Whetner they do or not 
will be of mall consequence to the country 
at large; for, if the monéy isin circulation, 
it ‘matters very little where it is iened, 
The ‘uvcertainty as to the fute of thig-bill 
has kept Wall Street in a good deat of 
ferment during the week, and fhe 
“ bears” have made the most of their oppor- 
tunity to depress prices, A semi-panicy 
feeling existed for two or three days, a large 
amount of stocks were sold by timid Lolders, 
and lower points were reached in some in- 
stances. than at any time during the panic 
last fall. Erie was sold down on all kinds 
of sensational rumors, and Toledo, Wabash, 
and Western was deserted by its supporters 
and’ allowed to drop down almost out of 
sight.. After dropping to 293, it recovered 
to 89%; at theiclose of the week; bat itwus 
regarded with suspicion. The great aim of 
the ‘‘bear” operators was to break down,the 
so-called Vanderbilt stocks, which. have 
been looked upon asthe backbone of the 
market; but. New York Central and Hud- 
son, Lake Shore, and Western Union‘have 
stood up better than: any other of the 
active speculative shares, and, though Lake 
Shore sold off to 674, Western Union con- 
tinued firm at 70 to 70}. 

Money has continued in very abundant 
supply during the week on call loans, and 
it was offered freely at 2to $ per cent. on 
the ordinary securities. The. Bank State- 
ment. of Saturday. showed a .decrease in 
loans, in deposits, and in specie; but an in- 
 creaneria <legel-tendam and an increase in 
the surplus reserve of about $180,000. 

Gold has varied but little in. price during 
the week, the variations being from 111 to 
'4t1F and thé closing rate being Liz. * 





New York than Fisk & Hatch, and wecom- | 


There have been exaggerated reports 01 














‘the faring off ‘ot business stows fn thé 16 
‘geipta of the min railway lines; but the 
decline in business 18 less in proportion to 
the decténse in thé tdiinliy expenses of the 
roads, which leaves a better net result. ‘The 
only failure of any importance had been that 
of the banking housé*ef-Turner Brothers, 
whose. tteubles originated. partly from ‘real 
estate speculations "and partly from impru- 
dent advances to Western railroad. com- 
panies, made last year, before, the occur- 
rence of the panic. The reported ‘‘ short” 
interest in stocks by some of the prominent 
Broad Street operators may lead to.trouble 
when they attempt to “cover”; but there are 
no other causes which threaten any dis- 
turbaiice to the markets for a long ‘time to 
come. 


QUOTATIONS OF ‘THE CITY BANK STOCKS* FOR 
SATURDAY, JUNE-20TH, 1874. 


Offered. Asked. 
ge AOS FS Ry 150 
























American Ricbange...... -110 111 
Central Fesonal. ee ++ $e — 
Saye bs olbesps ance _ 
IR Pry So eae _ 
ie. oe sewseetwe oben deargyiy 1%. 
Continental. _— 102 
Corn -Exchangeswewess. ..122 —_ 
Fourth National...... 105. _ 
Fulton......... rs | 170 
Gallatin National... cooogeedB _ 
German Americam......... 90 _ 
a ee «3100 _ 
Importers? and Traders’... — _ 200 
Manuf's end Mereh’ts’.... 40 _ 
RP eer ree) - 
Mechanics’... ee _ 
Mercantile,.......:....4.-114 oe 
Merchants'...... » @ikeeeahs _ 
Merchants’ Exchange are. .110 115 
sn ang Mi 2220. 4 teen 13446 
WGROABs 5.565. spd. sees eer a — 
N.Y, National Gexchange,._90 9 
Ninth National............ 100 101 
North America - 90 96 
Pacifie....... 165 180 _. 
Lae paapawens 100 10034 
Repub ibeccstec AMOU — 
State of a hiew "York... ..»-107 a 
CHICAGO REAL ESTATE AND LOAN 
AGENTS. 
OREY & MAG 
M maaan 7 Clark Street; 
M.D. KERFOOT & sO fH 
Money loaned and property gen y managed. 
olf NEbeAS CERT San oon BONDS OF KAN- 
Me For sale below 
& CO., Bankers 
8 Pine street, New York, 
Ww INS stock = EL Pe ae *‘Sam- 
a KANT Ai contract L age ® rae thar Tu —s 
ees sek ond f nd for quota tations and explan- 
atory 1) E& 
Bankers and okers, 


2 Wall Street, corner Broadway, New York. 
12 PE 2 DENY) NEN os Tee ae 


1 Estate 
“Ist Mo: es On Farms.” Interest semi- 
ew York, Send for circular to 
cC. L. KEIM & 


DUNCAN, 
SHERMAN &Co., 


BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Sts, New York, 
CIRC NOTES nd TRAY CREDITS. 
available in yh the princi — Oe tak of en of the wo world. 

b RAPH. to 
UROPE gre BL ty POOART 
untry Banks and Bankers 


Accounts 
on favorable: terms. 


MAK.JESUP,PATON & CO. 
BANKERS, 
Union Building, No; 52 William St., 


NEW YORK. 


The oe —_ cy of pam > Beamens Corpo- 
eotons, ang ‘ate firms will e carefulatten- 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bilis on London & Paris ;° also 
issue Letters of Credit avatlable 
atall points at homeandabroad. 

' Investment Securities for sale. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 
the sol the solidi itinots is und Missouri sani TEN PER CENTS (com 


e National 
New York) and our choice Reness TW. 
never fail cary and but ye 
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“HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway, co corner Cedar St. 
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‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


“Beekly. Market Beview. 


‘fearomrab mxpsesscy ‘90n “Tie Inpipabert,” 


and the stock now here is.in + 


nant Soe 
LRA SCREEN 
ine a 


figures, and bree ~ aed at present 
: Somueeaet 


ie er ds is, decidedly Weak.” Wetined 


remain unchanged, though prime and fan es 

are searcer daily’ a 

Saerie Ss, a rapaeeen ss 

there is only a fair de 'y prices. fling 
. Sugar smith ¢ Deter demand peat eo notice 

@ good demand for export. . 


Mackerel and prices are well maintained. Dry Cod 
are dull. Box scarce. Salt.—The deman: 
ast ete. light. Receipts are - Semand | 38 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FRUITS.—The demand 
for most goods , with prices 
coe bw racy Baisins.—Malaga, are. moving 
slowly. Curran’ t 
8 ete not very strong. Prunes are 
ai % to 8 cents. Figs are quiet. eee is 
viees from France fora good catch. 
| Domestic Fruits. e market for all kinds is dull and 





RICE.—There is nothing new to report im Carolina. 

The market remains steady. at unchanged prices. Our 

advices from the Sou tHE mast that a full av 
Bast India kinds the 


eld 
poe yf at un ed pri 
Mh ag = caneaued market fo for all grades of 
Some cine ane a are bets gmiade-on s sneculatio geculation, Molaeses 
‘euacuitiined market forall petty 
very dull at unchanged prices. poll 


, TEAS,—The market has been rathe 
a reseed a — La trade 
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io so at 
tinue Tel ee low —— 
buf little en vodiameanet Ter 


poo gee 3. Japan are = in on ood distributt nes a 
Spee are a 

rein ively ss rast 40 ‘en a ry 3 

demand for 

there is no maternal 


- dull, but 
GENERAL MARKET, 


BREADSTUFFS.—Fiour.—We have haa an active 
Flour market ; but liberal arrivals of medium Winter 
and Spring Wheat Extras have effected, lower prices 
than have yet been quoted. Receivers determined to 
unload, and Flours held three or four’ mon‘ 
have been sold big cheap. “New a airbase 
etary ee Bay there is "an. scuive asin ot 
, a 

ee week, but holders i firm bey the the close of 

My 
ally ripe which are 
pap roe stro te seronser ona and fairly actives ¢ the demand 
partly future —good. 





are r, 
ao Corn 
or export— 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—Cement unchanged. 
Bath Brick.—We note sale of 250 boxes at 77 cts. per 
box. hay = nee continues 4; ee 
Bi ve othing ew to report tn Nae saith 


CU'L'LON,.—The market since our last for Cotton on 
the spot has been quiet, at a further decline of one- 
eighth ofa cent. Thesales comprise 2,574 bales, of 


and 588 on de 

delivery and prices cee a gohines mn 
ofacent. Thi a ite 52,700 bales, at 

2-82 ce’ w Middl “weit 1-16 for 


nts—basis 
fre Heit 9-16 for gale 3 of aixgtr 6 r August, 
r Septem T 17 5-16 te b 
br aso; tor for No vember, Der anni 17% for g for Gotdber, 


WEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 
“ and 


We quote: 








Ne 
won ux | 145 
1634 1 1 
eine 
Good Mid: 1x is 1 
The rrrivals have been from id vs 





ent aarerrist ee 
ae LO ECT Bee ee E, pales.....8,508 21,864 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—Hides.—There is a fair 
demand from the trade, at unchanged prices 
Leather.—Hemlock Sole continues in fair demand 
and prices are firm. 


HOPS.—The demand.continues to be confined to 
small lots of the last crop, to im: 
Ry ty pe Pp, to supply immediate wants, 


LIVE STOCK.—The Cattle Market was dull and 
lower, but the decline was subsequently recovered. 


A in a FR 
Milich Cows were scarce and sold at $45: to $85-each. 
Veal calves broasns a alight advance. beet pee 


fed sold at4% to Milk-fed 
"oe Tol cts. rh Lt "Good 


bs 
Sait, “os oven vent Calves,’ Sia); 


copand Lambs, eC 


METALS.—Copper. —New Sheathing is steady. In. 
got.is in moderate request at steady prices, Iron.— 
without movement.” Ola “Rial ae alot Mino 


msy he quoted at 6% to 84s Soh ota. gold. 
'S.—Candles. con- 











FISH AND SALT.—A good. demand prevails. for 


Fair to Prime Cattle realized 11 to 13 cts. to dress 56 to, 


pode AND NAVAL STORES,—Oils.—Crude Cotton 
scarce for immediate delivery. God is sce od Summer 


© S068 conte. 
Nayal Stores. tole 
pom re ye alle shar beens in Sindnet 
atour ° 


PROVISIONS.—Hog préduct still continues ‘dal, 
“Beet is quiet and stesdy- 


WOOL.—The market is quiet but firm, 
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DUCE MARKET. 

ASHES.—The market is quiet for both kinds, prices 
unchanged, We quote: _ 
Bots drat sts... sxa- 
32 | gui eran ay ges ee 
Beans’ Pesttair'te good...” 3 logs 
fait ude: At 1818 

® lane ow. ag y GOO! x Bed 4 
Seana Eicher, Br Pi eat cc BSS 
selene paae. We quote: . 

h, short green. 
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y, be t Mic < + cone 
W. R. t iMich to prime 
W. R. & Mich, 7, $0 geod... -17@19 
, 4 t. & Mich. firkins, A sé nen 
W. B. & Mich. tubs, to prime 120@22 
W.R, & Mich. tubs, to * 2g3 
W. R, & Mich. tubs, poor to y é 
Wosperm Sekine’ fair color... T6Gt8 
estern, ¥ ign 
tul prime. -18@21 
2@16 
































RIED FRUITS. Peg 3) Apples are very quiet 
Peeled a a d sto tn Toeer ating 
ull an " . 
tas; and’ Binckberries are not at al wanted. We 
quote . 
A ced...... Degedencooasecece 124@13, 
Apples Bute 1. Oe boo de coeds cep Goo ober en 
= Western, 9%@10% 
* ern, @) 
Peaches, 1873, ma C., peeled, prim x @35 
5x 1818, ‘Virginia, Peeled, goodto pume® 
a Unpegled, Halves “mq : 
Blackberries, prime........... $16 
Cherries, arate, IBS, # tb... “2B 
Plums, State imepe 0 
ums, 5 oe eS 
South ern, 1873, aD 19 


Raspberries, 1873, # 


Pereeeerrerrrrrrrrrtiieir rs, 



































REEN FRUITS. Try: New A 
Aenea Tuey bell a8, $2.50 to $3.25 per bushel cm gg 
berries are penty and lower. Cherries begift to come 
in. berries are slow. We quote. 
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6@ 9 
8@ 12 
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Beants North Ceol 20978 
Peanuts, vireth PriMe,.. ......ceeesccecees 
Peanuts, Virginia, ne saanamikes “+ 2 5@ 210 
Peanuts, Virginia, fair, per bush 2 2 60 
per bush... -16@1% 
Pecans, DEF ID.......+ eeeccreeceveeee . THe 83 
EEN VEGETABLES. —Cabbages are selling 
omk String Beans sell well. Cucu: appenere 
low. rmuda Onions are higher. We quote 
2 50 
Quiews. ve? 280 260 
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Baring $e 5 0 
Tomatoes, oo <4 we 200 
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Lh Py ey! pres are higher. he, deman ie 


small, b are scarce. Canadian 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 
AND 


COMMISSION 


-MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Streets 
New York. 


Our sdeovt Butter and 


other Produce are made 
il Grocers (not to Jobbers or Shippers). 
e lee ssess unusual facilities "tor getting 


Ww Po 

the full reared value for 
Commission on Butter 

cent. Flour, 
Marking 


<3, Potton a etc., is5 per 
cent. 
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TEAS: AND 


COFFEES 


At’ Wholesale Prices. 


Increased Facilities 


to Club Organizers, 


Send for New Price-list, 


THE GREAT AME 


RICAN TEA C0., 


(P.-0,Box 5643.) 81 and 83 VESEY ST., New York 





PHB’ INDEPENDENT. 
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Tae Elder’ ‘Adams, some “seventy-five 
years ago, said that a certain amount of 
currency is necessary to carry on the busi- 
hess of society, and that such currency 
when consisting of paper issues, might be 
emitted until the maximum of this rule is 
reached without any depreciation fn its pur- 
chasing power as compared with gold, Yet 
he pithily adds that,:“‘in the case of paper; 
if you go on emitting forever, the whole mass 
will be worth no more than that which was 
emitted within the rule.” 

-‘Phis sage remark: of an’ eminent states- 
man is worth. considering.. The natural 
volume-of @ paper eurrency is that’ which 
can be maintained at par with gold as the 
fixed standard of ‘value. The moment we 
exceed this volume the currency begins to 
depreciate,-the extent» of which deprecia- 
tion-will be in’ proportion to the amount of 
the excess. 'Phé@ evidénce’6f “this fact will 
appear in the’ currency premidm on gold 
and a Tise of currency prices.’ With the 
increase we have, more paper currency in 
circulation, yet we.haye no increase of 
wealth and.mo increase of purchasing 
power; .All'that is gained by swelling! the 
Currency, beyond its natural volume is ab- 
sorbed and lost by a correspondiog: rise of 
prices... If--weswere to double.the paper cir- 
culation of*this country at the present “mo- 
ment, the whole would be worth no more 
than that which is now in usé. We should 
simply have more pieces of paper; but their 
reduced value for: purchasing’ ‘purchases 


| would offset their numerical increase. 


‘* Watering” the» currency weakens‘it ‘and 
lessens its value by the rise of prices to 
whith it necessarily leads, It is not possi- 
ble to escape this consequence, Individ- 
uals,' especially ‘those who belong to ‘the 
class of speculators, may gain by this _pro- 
eess; yet. the community as a whole can 
never gain anything by it. 

It was said’ of- ‘the Confederate money 
during the late war that the people begun 
by taking money in their wallets and bring- 
ing home provisions in market baskets, and 
that they ended by taking money in their 
baskets and bringing home provisions in 
their wallets... They bad aplenty of money, 
such asit was; yet its purchasing power, by 
reason. of its quantity, was next to nothing. 
The same result in kind always. ensues 
whenever and wherever the same experi- 
ment in kind is made, There are certain 
natural laws of value which enter into and 
govern the operations.of trade that can 
never be repealed. And one of these laws 
we have in the fact that we cannot increase 
paper currency beyond the natural volume 
of convertibility into gold without losing by 
an increase of, prices .all, that ,is gained by 
that: of volume. *' We add nothing to the 
purchasing power of the currency by ‘aug- 
menting it. We simply distribute the power 
‘over more pieces of: paper. 

EE 


DRY GOODS. 


SoMETHING more than the summer exodus 
is necessary to explain the very moderate 
extent of business now doing in most de- 
partments of domestic goods. The still un- 
settled question,of the currency—unsettled 
at least at the moment of. our writing, but 
with a fair prospect of something definite 
being done before the issue of the present 
pumber of THe INDEPENDENT—has kept 
many buyers from making necessary pur- 
chases for the fall trade. But there has 
been considerable doing in cotton goods, 
and very tempting inducements have been 
offered by some of the manufacturers’ 
agents, without much effect, There is a 
firmer ;tone to the market and an under- 
current of activity which is perceptible to 
only afew. In woolen goods there isa 
moreencouraging feeling; and after the dis- 
tribution to the Western and Californian 
buyers will come the ‘near-by ‘purch asefr, 
whose operations have yet to be more dis- 
tinctly felt. The jobbers are-not doing 
touch and théy are not expecting 
many orders at this season; but they are 
feeling the benefit now, to a considerable 
extent, of the moderate business done inthe 
early part of the season. There are very 
few speculative sales now, although the ex- 





treme ease of the mobey:mmarket and iow 
rates seretetactinte cunmecerecewent make 
sath ines ay 

goods. But ydry gos. goes 

have a 9 al lection of the trying 
times of fast fall and are extrenjely. cautious 
about extending their credits... 

Brown sheetings . and . shirtings are in- 
active and; ithe feibrenctiid dri inalts his 
Prices continue steady. - 
first hands are only’to meet = ectcgoe — a 
current: ffade. The find browns and wide 
sheetings, are in fair. demand at well-main- 
tained rates. 

, Printing. cloths are faagtive and sales : are 
effected jonly, toa. ‘very moderate: extent. 
The best makes of'64 square, extra quality, 
for immediatedelivery, are made at 52 cents; 
but the quotations can“ hardly be charac- 
terized as firm.: 

Prints have.been in pretty. good demand 
during the week, from first hands at the 
lately reduced rates. The new patterns of 
standard makes haye sold froply’at 94 fo 10 
cents a yard. 

-Ginghems.are in fair demand for sore of 
the favorite ‘styles, with 1ioderate ‘sale at 
steady prices; but«the general trade in 
these goodsiis by no nreans active; « 

Printed lawns and” percales ‘are still in 
moderate demand for the more tasteful 
styles; but the season for goods of this class 
is now well advanced and no great activity 
can be expected.’ Prices are firm. 

Bleached, sheetings. and. shirtings are in 
moderate demand, with special attention to 
medium grades, at steady prices, 

Corset jeans are. selling from first: hands 
to a moderate extent at steady prices; but 
the demand is slack and only:to supply the 
current wants of trade. | 

Cambrics are not in: special demand; but 
there are sales to the usual extent at this 
season, at steady prices. 

Rolled. jaconets are nominally steady ; ; 
but most of the sales are on memorandum, 
with prices to be determined hereafter. 

Silesias are’ selling in small lots to the 
clothing trade at steady, prices, but the de- 
matid. from thejobbers is extremely limited. 
© Cotton drills are-in limited demand at 
steady ‘prices. ~The sales» from: first. hands 
are only to supply the curren¢ wants of the 
trade, which are émall. 

Apron checks are in small demand from 
first hands, but prices are without change 
and firm. > 

Denims: and céttonades of standard 
takes are selling in small lois; but the de- 
mand for these goods is very light at this 
season. Prices are unchanged and steady. 

Woolenssre,generally, in rather: better 

demand, with more encouraging prospects, 
and the.sales have been more active, at 
steady prices. Cloths and’ overcoatings 
bave been in better request, and the sales of 
doeskins indicate a near approach to the de- 
mand for thé fall trade*from: the ‘clothiers, 
_ "Fancy cassimeres of medium and fine 
grades are selling more freely, and the pur- 
chases ‘by out-of-town clothiers are quite 
large.. Prices are irregular; but for the 
favorite styles they are generally well main- 
tained: 

Satinets are in small demand; with incon- 
siderable sales at steady prices. 

Kentucky jeans have been neglected for 
some time past ; but a better demand for 
these fabrics has recently sprung up and 
considerable sales are reported of low and 
medium makes at steady prices. 

Flannels are still dull; but the moderate 
demand to supply the current wants of 
trade is sufficient to keep prices steady. 

Foreign dry goods are uniformly dull. 
Even the staple fabrics are neglected and 
the business of the season is over. There 
is some demand for summer fabrics adapted 
to city trade—such as black grenadines; 
black cashmeres, and pure mohairs; but 

black alpacas are in very small demand and 
prices are lower. Silks are generally dull; 
but there is an exceptionally good demand 
for black. and turquoise-colored silks and 
for certain styles of mijJlinery articles. The 
auction-rooms. are well supplied with 
broken invoices, but the prices are irregular 
and by no means satisfactory. to importers. 
The future of the money market.affects the 
importers more than gny other.cless, and 
until something more definite can be known 
in relation to the operations of the Treasury 


Departmerit Under lits new. ‘chief, the im- 
portiog merchants” will be very much re- 





ari in their orders. 
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“38 
Four AV Fonts sti Séction, 


| ALT. Stewart & Co. 





- 250 Ea and ac BRAIDED” 


Cloth Sacques, 

trom $2 each upward. 

10 REDINGOTES at $5 and $6 each, 

SEASIDE WRAPS, BRIGHT VARIEGATED 
COLORS,.$2 and $3 each. 

Ladies’-Fine Linen Dusters $3.95 each. 
50 Sets EMBROIDERED, TUCKED, and BRAIDED 
COLLARS AND CUFFS 


from 45c. per set upward. 


An immense variety of 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ 


HATS, 


TRIMMED = UXT RIMMED, at one-half 
Purchasers will inate the Fone nausually attractive. 


IMPORTED WHITE GOODS. 


They have made large additions to’ the above, and 
forGREATER CONVENIENCE will exhibit them in 


Center Section of Broadway. 


A special offering of 


EMBROIDERED WHITE PIQUFS, 


at'S5c. per yard, formerly 5c, 


PRINTEDPIQUES 


small designs, at 20c. per yard, heretofore Sc. 

Their customers, strangers, and residents of neigh- 
boring cities are respectfully invited to pay them & 
visit. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 





immense: Stock 


OF ALL THE 
LEADING NOVELTIES 
IMPORTED 


FOR. THE SUMMER SEASON, 


ALL OF OUR OWN CELEBRATED MANUFAC.- 
TURE EXCLUSIVELY. 


A STOCK OF UE UPWARD OF 


One Thousand Suits 
TO SELECT FROM. 
ALL FRESHLY AND FASHIONABLY 
MAD 


SUMMER SUITS, at $3.50, $4, $4.50 ¢5 cach, 
TRAVELING SUITS, at $4.50, $5.50, $6, to $10. 


FASHIONABLE POLONAISEH, at $2.25, $2.75, to $. 


FRENCH BATISTE LINEN. SUITS, 


E MOST POPULAR FABRIC IMPORT 
wt $8, $9, and $10 each. aD a8 ¥. 


FRENCH TUSSORE CLOTH SUITS, 


igus traveling and seaside wear, at $7.50, $8.50, $10, to 


BLACK GRENADINE SUITS, 


WIDE GROS GRAIN and JACQUARD STRIP: 
elegantly trimmed, at $12, 12, $13, $13.50, and $15. 7 


JAPANESE SILK SUITS, 


SILVER GRAY, BROWN, and STEEL GRAY 
ORS. Very desirable. we , and a $5 cack, 
Sold elsewhere at from 
Also the Inneeet coeakeae 


Young Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, 


sizes, made of ¥ choice ‘materials, in t 
intents otros tat up ery ce “materi he 
ward. Also 


up 


SSES’ 8 S are. 
OUNG LADIES’ SUITS from 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 
of a very superior quality. Also 


LADIES’ aud Fao namely HOSIERY, 
LOVES, Etc. 


Also from aa Auction Sales a large lot of 
LADIES’ “s 


LLAMA LAGE SACQUES and POINTS 


from $3.50 up to $35 each, and much less than the cost 
to import. 


W. K. PEYTON, 
272 and 274 BOWDRY. 








iA Wa 
ee OF iihvi Sto ft 2 
VALOne Lo par “Fe ay ST} eS) ‘ Ork 
sinQor hee Shins wide’ asi fiat 
XX Muslin, for $13.50 and upward, according t the 
Six fine Drees Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $150 
aeatiemen residing outside of New Y¥: sod 
otis shoulder along kn of 


nger: srg and wrist state 
a of a brea bed or aut Spirals, sOF DULLONS: ; style of cuff, 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS... 


‘EVERY ME IN THE 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERC , ! 
MoxDay Bvawrma, Jane #6 
PRINTS.” 


Amieske: 





Amosk 
Lawrence, 4 44 








= A... 
~ Be 8-4..5. 74 |P, 
Waterford, if-ineh. u 
“ __W 48-inch... ... 


peat # Rashus, er ohn 108 
=i 











BLEACHED epaaevree AND eeerey. 
Wamgutta Mis. #}.- tic 8. 














TICKINGS. 
Willow Brook........... 2 
Easton, AOA...........18 








CORSET JEANS. 
Bs | Everett. 


Hamilton, Stout... 


NEW AND SPLENDID 
Steel Engraving of 
CHARLES SUMNER 


Sent for One New Subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
and Three Dollars. 


address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 
%1 BROADWAY, New York. 








THE ANDEPEN DENT. 


ENORMOUS 2 BARGAINS. 


WILSON & GREIC, 


NO. 771 BROADWAY, 
(CORNER OF 9TH §8T.). 


Sa -Annnal Clearing sal 


‘in every-department. - 
REDUCTION REAL AND. LIBERAL 


| We afe determined to cldsa ‘out all our SUMMER 


STOCK, regardless of price. 


CLOAKS & COSTUMES 


"at a reduetion of 50 per cent. 
Embroidered Linen; Batiste, and Jet Embroidered 
Cashmere and Black Grenadine Polonaises, unmade, 
very desirable, reduced from 25 to 50 per cent. 
- Ladies’? Children’s and Infants’ 
Furnishing Goods. 


“LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
Mourning Goods, 


BLACK SILKS. 


WASHING MATERIALS of all kinds for Cost- 
Choice GRAY GOODS for Polonaises and Traveling 


es at Very much below 
ation m of ST scan solicit- 


ne “Sharan of oust 


at 8 cents; 
Ck STRIPED GRENADINES at 2% cents; nice 


BLACK all pure silk) GRENADINES, striped, at 
GRAY D EGE, for traveling, at 18 cents; sold for 
GRAY JAP ARUSE POPLINS, fine quality, at 8 
cents ; sold for 30 
000’ Paris Lay to ae COLLARS and CUFFS, 

25 cents ; worth doubl: 

A large lot of Paris ‘TIES pi halt cont, 
Jet-Embroidered POLANAISES, un- 
made, reduced to $15 and a $18 5 formerly $30. 

SPECIAL L NOTICE. 

Lp i steamer “ Westphalia,” several 
oats py "bought at atan immense re- 
duction, x former prices, consisting of Beaded 

Laces, Jet-Embroid Grenadine naises, Em- 

Enotiaael Linen 8 and White Pique Polonaises, alt un- 

oe Black R pure Sacques and 
‘etternichs, Sleeveless Jackets, eta, etc. 


H. OWELL & C0, 


327 and 329 6th Ave. and 20th . 
IMPORTERS, 


MILLINERY GOODS, 


ALL OF OUR OWN SPECIAL IMPORTATION, 
AT MUCH BELOW THE MARKET PRICES. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION 


IN PRICE OF 


Straw Goods. 


FRENCH CHIP HATS. 


100 4 ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
all of the. quaityy ond le and latest novelties in shape 


a8 
mi gee Mi "HATS AND BON- 
NET Gauss of iSdioaaro CHIP HATS, 50c. 


RIBBONS. 


Nos.9, 2, mel 16GROS GRAIN BONNET RIBBONS, 
at 2c. pe! ae. , in all the new Spring Shades, war- 
ranted val lk. 





SASH RIBBONS. 


FANCY. PLAID SASHES, 50c. per yard. 
OTN BONS. 
BO AOS RALN SASH RIBBONS, 75c. per yard, 


SILK 8 
SASHES FRINGED 1 TO ORDER. 


LACES. 


RICH LACES, COLORED CLUNEY LACES, 
GUIPURE LACES, SPANISH LACES, 
SPANISH NETS, THREAD NETS, LACE VAILS, 
FINE FRENCH EMBROIDERIES, 
MADE-UP RUFFLINGS, RUFFLINGS, 
LACE TIES, LACE CAPES, 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS. 
We manufacture all our own Tace Goods. 


Fine French Flowers. 


FANCY FEATHERS. OSTRICH TIPS—New Shades 


LADIES’ TIES. 


tee FANCY TIES ; 
TE SILK 
walt DERED TIES. 


1,000 dozen WINDSOR TIES, ay ry all shades, 
All the new Bonnet Materials in the latest 


SPRING SHADES. 


A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 


O’NEILL’S, 


327 and 329 SIXTH AVE. and TWENTIETH 8T 


THE REASON WHY. 





Almost every hour in the day we are asked by dress- 
makers and dthers in the trade how. we cin afford to 
sell our 


LINEN, POPLIN, AND SILK SUITS 

eetdece than they can rece Se bare ma- 

Mg facts are that we hought i the entsa@neste 
peremptory auction sales, when other importing re- 
tailers could not avail themselves of the sacrifice, 
being already stocked. We séll the same quantity 
and... 

. WE PAY ONE-QUARTER THE ‘RENT 
of other stores of the same size. 

To any thinking person the latter is a sufficient 
reason; but, after actual comparison, ° 


WE WILL PRESENT A SsuUIT 
to any responsible lady who will not acknowledge that 
WE UNDERSELL ANY HOUS® IN THIS CITY 


AT: LEAST FWENTY-FIVE TER OENT. 
‘BRADBURY BROS., 
Nos. 312 and 314 Bowery, 


" .Qne door below Bleecker st. 


ANNOUNCEMENT SPECIAL. 
RETAIL. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES. 
"881¢ TO 50 PER CENT. 


E. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, and 3114 GRAND ST. 
STRAW GOODS. 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 
Specialty—New Shapes for 
SEASIDE, PICNICS, BOATING, etc., etc. 
RUSTIC HATS, 25c., 35¢c., 50c. 
NEW SHAPES in HAIR GOODS. 


$1, 
aoe peel Men’s Hats must be sold—consigned. 
TRIMMED BONNETS—clearing. 


REDUCTION ON SILK GOODS. 


Colored Trimming Silks, 38c. per yard. 
100 Pieces Gros de Suez, all colors, $1 per yard. 
2" 50 Per Cent. Reduction. 
50 Pieces 30-inch wide Lining Silks, at 35c. per yard. 
¢@” ALL THE DESIRABLE SHADES IN MIGNONS. 


LACES, 


Liama Lace Sacques at $2.88, $3.90, $4.50, to $150 

Lace Shawls at $1, $1.50, $2, to $75, 

Spanish Laces and Nets. 

Guipure, Thread, and Yak—half last month’s prices. 


RIBBONS. 


New Purchase—vc. on the dollar. ; 

6,000 Pieces of Sash Ribbons: 25c., 35c., 45¢., 55c., 
65c, Examine these. 

All Silk Gros Grains and Boiled: 5c. 1 86,, 100., 126. 
15c., 20¢., 25c. 

Roman Ribtions: 10c., 16c., %c., 25c. per yard. 


Dress Trimmings. 


Plain and Beaded Gimps at 5e., 8¢., 10c., 15¢., 2c," 
%5c., up. 

Black.and Colored Velvet Ribbons—all widths, 

Silk Dress and Cloak Buttons. 

Plain, Smoked, and Fancy Pearl Buttons. 


PARASOLS AND SUN UMBRELLAS. 


3,000 Lined Parasols, 16, 18, and 20-in., clearing at 50c. 
h 
xi 16-in. 18.in. 20-in. 224in. 


Lined No. 2, —— 

35, $1.35, $1.85, $2.15. 

Lined No.8 comprise about 2,200. Finely mounted 
in heavy serges and changeables. Have been sold 
from $2.25 to $5.75. Reduced to $1.60, $2, $2.35, $2.75, 
and $3.50. 

FANS FROM AUCTION. 
FANS OUR OWN IMPORTATION. 

6,000 at 3c., 4¢., 5c., 6c., 8¢., 10c., 12c., 15¢., 18¢. 

600 Dozen Silk and Spangled, 25c. each. 





Large Size Painted Silk and Satin, 38c., 45c., 50c., 


75c., up. 
Lines of Fans of finer quality from $1 to $5 each; 
cost nearly double to land. 
Our Silver Were. Hxamine. You'll find it cheap, 
Fancy Goods, Ornaments, Jewelry, etc., etc. 
Leather Satchels, 50c., 60c., 75c., $1. 

Look at our PERFUMERY DEPARTMENT. 
PICNIC DEPARTMENT. 
HOUSE-FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 

CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 
LADIES’ and MISSES’ UNDERWEAR. 
HOSIERY, LISLE THREAD GLOVES. 
IES’ WINDSOR TIES, l5c. and 20c. 


~ AID GLOVES. 


One-Button, 25c. and 45c. the pair. 
Two-Button “Monograms,” 9c. the pair—war- 


ited. 
This is the cheapest offering made this 10 years. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SON, 
Nos. 309, $11, $11 Grand st., 


Nos. 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Alien st., 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 
GRAND ST, CROSSTOWN LINE OF CARS PASSES 
THE DOOR AND CONNECTS WITH EVERY CITY 
CAR AND STAGE ROUTE GOING NORTH AND 
SOUTH. SIX MINUTES’ RIDE FROM CORNER 
BROADWAY. 


pee LEGHORNS, CHIPS, etc.,"25c., 50c., 756. | 
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| ARNOLD. CONSTABLE 460, 


Broadway, cor. 19th St.; New York. 


FANCY SILKS, 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS, 
BLACK SILKS. 


‘Summer Novelties 


French and English 
DRESS GOODS, 
JACONETS AND ORCANDIES, 
CAMBRICS, PERCALES, Etc., 


GREATLY REDUOED IN PRIOE, 
prior to taking the SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR 
AND HOSIERY 


IN ALL VARIETIES. 











CLOSING SALE OF 
PROMENADE, RECEPTION, 


AND 
CARRIAGE COSTUMES. 
EMBROIDERED BATISTE 
SUITS AND POLONAISE, 
CASHMERE JACKETS, Ete., Ete, 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Bathing Suits, 
NEW STYLES, 
FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


Pique, Linen, Duck, and Oloth 
Suits for Boys 


(from 4 to 8 years old). 


Emb’d Pique Walking Ooats, 


FURNISHING GOODS 


Ladies, Misses, and Infants. 


WEDDING TROUSSEAUX 
INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


to Order at Short Notice. 
STAPLE AND FANCY 


Mourning Coods, 


suitable for DEHP AND LIGHT BLACK. 





Ladies’, Misses’, and Gentlemen's 


UMBRELLAS, 
For Sun and Rain. 
PARASOLS, 


For Carriage and Promenade. 
N. B.—MOUNTING DONE TO ORDER. 
Furnishing Goods, 
Hosiery, and 
Underwear, 
in BALBRIGGAN, SILK, LISLE THREAD, 
and MERINO of every description. 
Dress Shirts, 
Night Shirts, 
Fancy Linen and Cambric Shirts, 
Flannel Traveling Shirts, 
Bathing Suits and Tights, 
Linen and Jean Drawers, 
Linen Coliars and Cuffs, 
‘Scarfs, Ties, and Cravats, 
Silk, Lisle Thread, and Kid Cloves, 
Etc., Etce., 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0., 
Corner Broadway and 19th St., N. Y. 


A GREAT SACRIFICE. 


IRON FRAME GRENADINES, 
WARRANTED 


PURE SILK AND WOOL, 


60 CENTS PER YARD. 
MAGNIFICENT GOODS. 
CALL BARLY. 


JACKSON'S, 


NO, 722 BROADWAY, Corner WAVERLY PLACE. 


R. H. MACY & C0,’S 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY GOODS 
_ ESTABLISHMENT. 
IT WILL pay you well to go THERE EVERY DAY. 











ROMPTLY. 
MTH STREET AND (TH AVENUE, New York. 
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838 Bowery, bet» Bond & Gt. Jones St.,- 

where always ean, be four found the not desirable arti-- 
Ladies’. ‘Misses’, at ‘te tatente:. Out- 

Only Arta goods 


" Largest and best assorted Stock of 
Fashionabie Dress Trimmings. 
“| AW kinds! 6f ©! ! 


Real and Imitation LACES; 


of our own Importation, rétailing at wholesale! prices, 





tails : 
“ lowest fossihté 5 mar- 


ROGE RS’S 


3 Hide-and- Seek 
---Whoop !" 


life 
xue of iron or earth and 
flowers. 


Price $50. Cast-iron 
Pedestal $15. 


Inclose 10 cents for Illus- 








te trated Cata d Price- 
emmmmaidees tg tig Ai kr es fist and: Photographs “of 
at our well-known popular low prices. io Lawn Subjects to 

Lace Chas bind’ Spanion hawle, Fi- JOHN. ROGERS, 

thout exception the ip cty.. S< 212. Fifth Avenue, 
Eoehitt and Samples sent free of charge. f : New York. 

TE gE. 3 CRUSHED 

THRRY, | OAT i Ws creas 
TO. | Brooklyn, N.Y. Sup see al aE whole 


HATTER, © 
37 UNION SQUARE. 


ALL THE FAVORITE STYLES -FOR 
Gents, Youths, Boys, 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


THE FINEST GOODS AT LOW PRICES 
’ \ (ar CLERGYMEN: FAVORED. 


BAILEY BROTHERS, 


565 and 5667 FULTON STREET, 
Opposite Hanover Place, BROOKLYN, 
have now in stock the largest. and finest assortment 


WHITE, CHECKED, and 
FANCY CANTON MATTINGS 


inthe city, and are selling the same at the lowest 
market prices. 
Also all the newest and most beautifal patterns of 
, VELVETS, BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-PLYS, INGRAINS, Etc. 
his jarge it tine of TAPESTRY BRUSSELS at 
DE UCGETS, RUGS, and MATS of all varie- 
ties constantly on hand. é 
en aapediatey: for Offices, ‘Halls, Kitchens, 
etc., a 
BAILEY BROTHERS, 
565 and 567 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


i 


BROOKS BROTHERS | 
CLOTHIERS, 


have removed from Union eran to the NEW 
BUILDING IN 


BROADWAY, COR. OF BOND ST., 


and invite attention to their ‘new and carefully se- 
lected assortment of GOODS FOR GENTLEMEN’S 
WEAR. 


LUOEtS 


gaa, Ry tot ola t D tayo 
ver & and 
close the ytd pee Needles i urn: 
first mail, All kinds of Sewing Machine attachments 
and findings at really 
Agents. Addres: 


EAGLE NEEDLE C0., WiSiedid N.Y. 


, 
DEVOE:S BRILLIANT OlL 
“ak for DEVOE’S BRILLIANT OIL, and take 10 


THE DEVOE MAN’F’G CO., Proprietors. 
¢@” For sale everywhere. 
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WHOLE- 
LIVE. |§ : 


DR ROGERS’ 


VEGETABLE WORM SYRUP. 


A brave man miay suffer pain, when inflicted upon 
himself, heroically; but he 
CANNOT SEE HIS CHILD SUFFER. 
There is no other malady incident to 


that is accompanied with more indescribable wretch- 
edness to the little sufferers than that 


PRODUCED BY WORMS; 


and when the parent fully comprehends the situation 
he will not delay a moment in securing the most 
prompt and efficient remedies to insure the expulsion 
of the intruders. This Remedy may be found in 


DR. ROGERS VEGETABLE WORM 
SYRUP. 


Please bear in mind that 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is the reliable preparation. 





hilahanda 





‘ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP isa palatable preparation. 


ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is liked by children, 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP positively destroys worms, 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP leaves no bad effect.; 
ROGERS’ WORM SYRUP is ‘highly recommended 
by physicians and is unquestionably the BEST 
WORM MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 
Price 25 cents. For sale by all Druggists. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CU. 
Sand 


& CO., Proprietors, 
sts Place, New York. 


Samaritan Nervine! 


is the great remedy for ae eptie 
Fits, Convulsions, an 
Itis‘an ipa ble femedy, a &@ cer- 
and s e in grery case 
of a or rah st t standing, a 
ters not how y doctors 
tried their" skill. and failed. %t 
as bee! d by hun ~ yi 
and newer ba ones to fail 
e or send = 
1 Mmedicing is and 
trial bottle will 





B press o 


ce when ordering medi- 


ILY CURED, 





SPEEI 


All Chronic and Nervous Diseases, of both s 
at paneonahie prices. Young men whe are suffering 
m nervous debility, a weak, hervoup, existed 


feeling, no. energy, low spirits, confused head, weak 











meme ote. permanently cured. 
scan consult pe, personally or | A letter, 
about. any = the difficulties incident to their sex, 


with the jurance of speedy relief. All communi- 
cations Strictly confidential 
lose two stam: re te or Tustrated Journal of 
Health—a complete gtise. o all eoroate diseases, 
containing upward of sixty pages a Short 
want 2. Sstae heat that eve: ry family 
to have and no one should be_ without it. To 
the weak and sickly one it lays bare the causes of the 
mats, points out the remedy, and directs how to 
retain that [oe ee boon. Over 2,500 patients are 
as uf senate where this advertise: t. 
lease 8! where you as ve. ment. 
Address . As RICHMOND, 
(P.-0. x 741), 8t. Joseph, Mo. 
Office on Francis Since Opposite ¢ Hotel. 


Badd Doble’s Condition Powders. 
D. H. A. C.-ONE. 
INVALUABLE FCT *"°RSES OUT OF CONDITION, 
and 1 in condition will 1 invariably keep them ‘so. 
ane -bre ik to your 
or Put u: in packages ‘orl D. Price $1.00. 
Forwarded > 4 eg" ae qoenery upon the re- 


f $1.12. 
BUDD DOBLE, 44. South Penn Square Philad. 
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SPECIAL SALE OF EMBROIDERIES: 


DURING the WEEK we will offer, at GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES, our LARGE and MAGNIFICENT. ASSORTMENT of 
ELEGANT EMBROIDERIES, as we desire to close out our entire 


eaneantinss oe 


STATUARY. 


- Anew design forthe lawn. 
Guaranteed to stand the: 
weather. size, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS CARRIAGES ONLY. 





PFOPOSALS FOR SUPPLIES FOR IN- 


DEPARTMENT = =e INTERIOR. 
ra) indian A fairs 
WASHINGTON, May 23th, 1874. 
Sealed Proposals, in duplicate (both to be enclosed 
in the same envelope) will be received at No. 4% 
Leonard street, New York,’ o’clock M. 0: 
THURSDAY, the 24 day of July, 1874, which place 
will be open for business from 9 A.M to 4 P. M. on and 
after the 10th day of June, 1874, for ierishins & the 
following named articles for issue to Indians 
TEE AGENCY, 
16,000 pounds Mess Pork, in eerrely 
ANCTON AGE 
1,700,000 pounds, 5 ircas weight, of Moot Cattle, on the 
00 


3,000 bushels ‘Whea: 
pounds inden sone sides 
2.008 pounds Mess Pork, in barrels. 
260,000 pounds good, sound, merchantable. Shelled 


Corn. 
12,000 pounds Beans. 
ETSTONE AGENCY. 
6.001000 pounds, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 


hoof. 
550,000 pounds “Xx Fl 
240,000 pounds Mess Pork, in barrels. 
600,000 pounds good, sound, merchantabie Shelled 


50,000 wounds Bean 
UP 


PER MISSOURL AGENCY (CROW CREEK). 
2,000,000 pounds, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 
0 


80,000 pounds Mess Pork, in barr 


Corn. 
25,000 ands Beans 
POUHEYENNE RIVER AGENCY. 
3,800,000 pounds, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 


158,000 pounds Mess Pork 
400,000 Sounds good, pany Imeronahtanie ' Shelled 
ra. 


ROBE ROCK OCK AGENCY (GRAND megany 
nas, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 


nd: XX Flour -* 
“eam pounds uaee 


60,000 pounds Bacon 
| Bi $0 Be Pounds Mess monet in barrels. 
ae guee, sound, merchantable Shelled 


ds B 5 
50,000 poun s Beans UD AGENGY 
6,000,000 pounds, gross weight, of Beef ‘Cattle, on the 


oof. 
650,000 pounds XX Flour 
ey pounds Mess Pork, in barrels, 
000 a good, sound, merchantable Shelled 


50,000 pounds “Beans. 
ARKANSAS AGENCY. 
1,900,000 poumis, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 
0 
~~ 000 pounds XX Flou 


3 30,000 pounds Bacon, clear siden, a 
, unds Lard and swee 
n ‘A AGEN 


ee Pehoot. , gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 


XX Fl 
q pounds Bacon, oclear sides. 
000 pounds Lard “Tyr and erect 
700,000 pounds, gross weighs Of Beet Cattle, on the 


60,000 poun unds XX Flour 
14,000 pounds Lard, good and sweet. 
ALSO FOR THE Lng atc ARTICLES: 


787, wn Sug? & 
53,600 poun lug Tobacco, in boxes. 
po go Brown Soap, 2 boxes. 
62,000 pounds Salt, fine, in barre! 
pounds Soda. 


cit or the uppe hve f 
encies,the delivery o 
uis or AES will be required by 

r 


und. 
gross. for ie of, cattle for the other articles will state 
price per Pen net, and furnish a sample of each 
article bid for, except the Bacon, Pork, Corn, an 
‘he pri roust be ~~ without modification 
or any proposed modifi ion whatever. 
Bids for two classes of Cattle for ihe Sioux agen- 
cles >. nose ore oy tet as follow: 
pounds f for the first six months 


by 
aT 000 p uni Eads onths. 
waa Sera 1,000 to0 pountis fo for the whole 


yor the Upper Arkansas, Kiowa, and hata ig agen- 


ood merchantable cattle wilt be 
ee delivery of iy —— must cuamneneet at each 


e 
quantities as may pe requ! 
“When 


en pra le, the cattle for use ous the 
months of January, Fe x an re- 
ceived in December for 


seune 

© fail to ne Saiver: them ss required, th: ersign 
he purchase or cause to be Lane py ‘Boot Cattle 
as he may elect, at the expense of said contractor. 

The Flour to be fresh und, of XX quality, to be 
made wholly from sound wheat, and to be de- 
livered in good strong double Fpmapach sack to be 
bygnded ws) ndian ro Bea poten webs 

o mane be sound and sweet and put up in 

nnies. 


e Coffee to be delivered in double sacks. 
ee Sugar to be delivered in barrels full head- 
and sweet, and in tin cans con 
tainin ten pounds each. 
an ‘ork to be in barrels with ere ateach 


"Phe Corn to be in strong “ 


Bids will al 9. ba re soopte Baking Povder 
ae and h packages which may be éu! 2 
j Senta babe or bs pass fon 

The und reserves 


oe the th ight ‘to 
diminish the quantity of each or Loy By AK e@ © articles 
which the bidder or bidders propose 





Parties bidding for Flour are required to + 


| the Go 





pm ig each to be in quantity not less than one 


Parties to whom contracts for the supply of Flow 
are awarded shall within 20 days furnish to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs samples, in quantit 
mot less. than 2% pounds, of the quality contracted 


°No bids will be considered for goods delivered 
Oe » agencies except as specified” in this advertise. 


mat articles furnished by contract made under this 
advertisement will be subject to inspection, and such 
articles as may in say resped fail to conform to the 
uirements of contractand the on will be re- 

Je , and in that case the contractor or contractor# 
l be bound to furnish omen of the required kind 
ae be not done, they 

Papaeate will be pay fs at this © roper 
ceipts .after th we boos 
Pitch gop ofeach proposal 

copy 0: pnt proposal must have aco) f thi 
pavertiooment (a slip from a newspaper) pasted at ita 


é right i is reserved to reject any and all pro 
if De yelad oe should be deemed tor the icnoeen ed 


tomes will also be received for the delivery of the 
Sowing articles at the agencies named, at 
ios in such quanti tities as may be required: orp 
BLACKFEET AGENCY (MONTANA). 
100,000 jounds, gross weight, of Beef Cattie, on the 
225,000 pounds XX Flour. 
50,000 pounds Mess Pork. 
CROW AGENCY (MONTANA). 
600,000 ee, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 
850,000 pounds XX i 
40,000 pounds Mess Por! 
FORT PECK RGHNCY MONTANA). 
1,000,000 pognda, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 
600,000 pounds XX Flour. 
500,000 pounds good, ‘sound, merchantable Shelled 


100,000 pounds Mess Pork. 
FORT BERTHOLD yey (DAKOTA). 
500,000 pounds, gross weight, of American or north- 
ern wintered Senne Catile, on the hoof. 
50,000 pounds XX Flow 
,000 pounds Mess Pork. 
SANTEE AGENCY (NEBRASKA). 
500,000 pounds, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 
8,000 bushels Wheat. 
PONCA AGENCY (DAKOTA). 
850,000 pounds, gross weight, of Beef Cattle, on the 
60,009 pounds XX Flour. 
11,000 pounds Mess Pork. 


FORT HALL AGENCY (IDAHO). 
oe Pinot. gross weight, of Boat Catile, on the 


nse. 
ce on 
A accounts therefor shall 


a ds XX Flour. 

an bids will be considered fror: persons who have 

pn is or failed to comply with the re- 

quize ts of aformer contract,or who may have 
efaulted in any bid heretofore made. 

bidd ated 


by a conspicuous private mark attached to each sam- 
e with marks + the proposals, the 
name, of the bidderin no case appe ar upon the 
wo with thisrule will sub- 
Special care should be 

mark as will insure 


aking of awards if 

sample presented, 
e price in the bi No sampies 
after all the vids shall have been 


ested mi or yartios to ii PD 
of will ted to be subiiet oF assignad to any 


the Interior. 
by for proposals, with bond ames, wt 2 
furnished on Fa on to this office, or to t 
Sera agencies at which, Spdeaties 


must be acco 
able to tothe: order of the Commissioner of Ind an 
,upon some United tes depository or su: ¥- 
ent national a. which ee or draft s not be 
less than es n the oO 
to be furnished; “and - case any bidder, on 
awarded a contract, shal l fail to execute the 
same with good and sufficient sureties, accordinz to 
the terms on which his bid was made and accepted, 
such bidder shall forfeit the amount so deposited to 
the United 8, the same shail forthwith be 
d into the Treasury ; 3 but it such contract shall be 
suc Gah 


duly Sy check so 
sited shall be be returned to the bidd 
bidder must designate his pines. ‘of business ess, 
where communications sent to him will be received 
e same d in his ct should one be 
warded him. 


It is recommended to bidders yutiing owe out ~ 4 Fest 
rk to furnish a New York reference with 
and also their address by in that rs 
At the = of contrac bond will be 
required to its full te for the faithtul form- 
ance thereat, eerith two or more sureties, whose suf- 
- st be d by a United States Judge or 
District ttorn 
Lt Le y mae should be inclosed in an envelope, to 


dressed to the madeseigned and indorsed “Propo 
for f Supplies for eee iene 














ed to ‘be present at the opening 02 


e@ bids. 

The bids will be opened, in the presence of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners =» 
be dostenated by the tary of the Interior, as 
coon. — time. for receiving the same shail have 

the contracts will be awarded as scqn 
thereafter or as practicab ble. 
EDW. P. SMITH, Commissioner. 


EMPIRE CITY 
STEAM CARPET CLEANING WORKS. 


HANKINSON & CO., 
IMPROVED MACHINES 


(Protected by Letters Patent). 


1459 Bros drjty, between, 43 AStivund donk Se wm 





‘CHAS. H. iebkerdkk, Dindelainn. 





Instead of Bitter, use Sweet Quinine, 
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‘ADVERTISE, 


VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 





THosE merchants and other business: 
men who want to sail smoothly should 


use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘*keep. things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of iv- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve ‘to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. In hard times the world 
moves more rapidly than in easy times, 
and those who don’t want to be left among 
the break-ers or drifted into chaos must 
move along and keep moving step by step 
with the great business current. — 

The following will show what is thought 
of THe INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
dium: 

HENRY C. BOWEN, EsqQ.: 


Dear Sir :—In November I commenced advertising 
, 4 the Christian Union, Weekly Tribune, or 
Eagle, and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo: 
preparation, “ Caoutchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
my returns from the adverti a Smet re 

crease my consu 
Stickwell & Co.’s Mucilage and 





—_—- Respectfully yours. 
pers. spectfu . 
i . 8. 8. STAFFORD. Chemis: 


218 Pearl Street, N. ¥. 





Mr. H. 0. BOWEN: ° ti 

Dear Sir:—THE INDEPENDENT has _ been one 0: e 
best paying papers to me which I have patronized. 
You Coen moneyed class of subscribers, who appear 
to be of the very families; and @ the past 
spring and summer season 1 have better re- 
sults from it than any other paper of the religious 
press, withouta goge exception. 

inserted atrial advertisement of one-half e in 
The * * * * * * [which paper claims to have u 
larger circulation than THE INDEPENDENT.—Ed.) and 
also in THE INDEPENDENT (position in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
between three times the money and responses 
over the other. 


Yours respectfull 
Pee 'BURDETTE SMITH, 
Publisher of ‘* Pattern Bazaar.” 


New YORK, May 2ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWEN, 


to 
fully say that we receive more returns from THE IN- 
DEPENDENT than ALL THE PAP. 
in which we advertise, now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to say that we consider it one 
of the best motinme we an country. 
urs 
” sch . M. FOSTER, 
Manager “ Victor” 8. M. Co 
New YORK, June 23d, 1873. 
. HENRY C. BOWEN, 

es Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir :—It gives us pleasure to testify to the ex- 
cellence of your paper as an advertising medium: 
especially as a means of reaching that intelligent 
class of men whom we desire to represent the inter- 
ests of the COMMONWEALTH in all parts of the 
Saat she sTy sepRid ste sted pons re 

is abundantly repaid in the 

e al : vin from. your extended circulation. 
d with a result which has more 





ane: Yours trul 
Henry F. HOMES, Sec y 
we ts Yesteut, MIc#H., Aoce ™, 1874. 
Dear :—We have had a large number of commu- 
ies: referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are well satisfied. A.G 


STARR, 
AND OEP IETe Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 





ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


TIONAL LIFE INS. CO.. of Washing- 
vms Mh C., state that out of 100 best religious 
and secular pers, selected and advertised in 
liberally at the time of the formation of the 
Company, THE INDEPENDENT led the list in re- 
sponses. Often 60 letters out of everv 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
VEN WIRE MATTRESS CO. say: “THE 
bade Aft. et has done us the most good hitherto 
of any religious paper we have ever patronized.” 
CHEMICAL P. 
commenced advertising in THE INDE- 





EPEN: 
they took 
from the time 0: 
DEPENDENT.” 


ANCIAL, & prominent Banker, who advertises 
las all the ow York daily papers, deci 
““XE INDEPENDENT. On ing at 
y the bill, he stated that “THE IND: 
done him more good than al 
together.” 
RTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INS, 
NOES. “We have found THE INDEPENDENT the 
pa 4 at paper for insurance advertising in New 
or! y.” 


DETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
says: “ THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 

of $2,000 in cash from an advertise- 
ment of only two months. Iam surprised 


y tr extensive sales date 
our first advertising in THE IN- 





R. 


®. F. DAVIS (land Commissioner, U. P. 
says: " ‘pias 


R. 
: “THE INDEPENDENT has been ihe 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 
SON (Seedsmen): “The results 
at oe in re je eS ha’ 
us—ex ing our anticipations. We es- 
eem it now one of our best mediums.” 
SEWING MACHINE CO., Cleve- 
we ot that, after a full 


press. 
. of Pittsburgh, one of the = 
oe Oe asin tha bouncy, eaves,’ My saves: 
in INDEPENDENT bis paid me better 
cost than any other pape:.” 
Ml AEE COs, 
hy as more, ood than any 


in p to 
ST. LOUIS MOT 
Psi. Mo.: “ 


7 
payer we ever 








THE INDEPENDENT 
SPLENDID PREMIUMS! 


A Proclamation to Everybody! 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS, 


AND-—— 


Thousands Receiving Them! 


THe INDEPENDENT in the future will 
endeavor to maintain the high position 
which it has held in the past. In its 
literary columns it will depend upon its 
well-known corps of American and _for- 
eign contributors —a body of eminent 
authors, larger, probably, than that con- 
nected with any weekly newspaper in the 
world; its departments, devoted to Art, 
Science, Missions, Education, and Biblical 
Research, are conducted by specialists in 
various departments of study; its full and 
catholic register of clerical changes is con- 
tinued; its juvenile columns are filled by 
writers whom the children regard with fa- 
vor; constant efforts will be made to fur- 
nish prompt and able literary reviews; and 
in its editorial pages affairs of religious and 
general interest are discussed by competent 
writers. 

We are determined that no subscriber to 
any other journal shall receive as much in real 
value for the money paid as @ Subscriber to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

We are also determined not to be excelled 
in the way of premiums, and hereby pro- 
claim it as an undoubted fact that we give 
with THe INDEPENDENT more beautiful, 
meritorious, and really valuable premiums 
than are offered by any other weekly paper 
published. 

A few years ago an oil painting was so 
much of ararity, by reason of the positive 
limitation of the supply, that only the very 
wealthy could afford to possess one. To- 
day the windows of our fancy stores are 
lined with pictures so nearly like oil paint- 
ings as to be hardly told from them, and 
at a cost which brings them within the reach 
of all. The fine chromo of to-day, for all 
practical purposes, is as good as a painting 
in oil; indeed, it 7s an oil painting, only the 
painting is quickly done, by a peculiar kind 
of printing process, instead of by the hand 
of the artist. 


Our New Premium for 1874 


is one of these fine Chromos. We have been 
fortunate in securing the services of the Hm- 
inent American Artist, Mr. F. B. Carpenter 
(among whose works is the great oil paint- 
ing of “Lincoln and his Cabinet,” or 
“First Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation”), who was directed by us to de- 
sign and produce something really beauti- 
ful, and which would be creditable both 
to himself and to ourselves. He was in- 
structed to do this regardless of time or ex- 
pense. The result is what might have 
been expected from this world-renowned art- 
ist. He designed and has painted a picture 
elegant in its conception and complete in its 
combinations. This has been reproduced in 
all the richness of oil color from thirty 
different chromo-lithographic stones, making a 
large and superb Genuine Oil Chromo, and is 
entitled 


“Memories of Childhood.” 


It is 17 by 21 inches in size and is really 
beautiful specimen of the chromo-lithographic 
art. This picture, which has the appear- 
ance of a genuine oil painting, is well worth 
$10; but it cannot be obtained at any price 
except in connection with our paper. It 
will be kept exclusively as a premium pic- 
ture. As a work of art it is purely American, 
and as such we 60 not hesitate to commend 
it to our friends and the public. 

The chromo is a beautiful combination of 
portraiteand landscape, representing a group 
of four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in outdoor recreations under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch of 
which is suspended aswing. In this swing 
sits a young girl, smiling upon the bold lad 
who is holding a buttercup under her chin, 
asa test whether or not she loves butter; 
while another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another very intelligent and dig- 
nified-looking youth, with his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully look- 
ing at the effect produced. There is also in 
the foreground a favorite Esquimaux dog, 
which seems to take a deep interest in the 
proceedings; while in the background is a 
sailboat upon the lake lying at the base of 
a mountain. Flowers are in full bloom 
about them, buttercups in abundance; and 


“innocence, and 
household picture, suited 


| have given away as premiums for new sub- 





the picture is one suggestive of 


e Su, . 
eee SS ee ee 
re of 


TUK INDEPENDENT. 


-Itisa delightful 
to any parlor or 


drawin vor a: it, 
' t will be sen t- unmoun 
to RY Auctal Bebecr ibis te THE In- 
DEPENDENT who pays $3.00 in advance; or, 
mounted on canvas rolled) ready for fram- 
ing, for $3.25; or, mounted on canvas and 
stretchers, like an oil paiating, for $3.50 
The latter in all cases will be sent by ex- 
press at the risk and the sub- 
scriber. On account of its size (17 by 21) we 
cannot safely send it by mail on stretchers. 
We also continue to give our Two Chro- 
mos, 


“Good-Night Frolic” 
AND 
“So Tired.” 


These pictures were painted by the emi- 
neat artist, Mr.G G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. One of them is called 
‘*& Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
thebed. Thelittle blue-eyed oe is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, ing 
to catch thecurl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with atfirst sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration of it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have had chromoed, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country. 

They are each 12 by 16 inches in size, 
and are printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that have ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

We will send sora of tue above-de- 
scribed valuable chromos, postage-paid 
(unmounted). as a premium for every NEw 
yearly subscriber sent to Taz INDEPENDENT, 
with $8in advance; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick’ 
binders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for framing, for 25 cents extra—viz.. $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S 


“First Reading of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation.” 


Our magnificent Steel Engraving by Ritchie 
(one of the largest and most perfect speci- 
mens of art ever executed in America) 
entitled “The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation by Abraham Lincoln,” 
is becoming more and more valuable as one 
after another of the persons there represent- 
ed are removed by death. This wonderful 

icture has a ‘‘MOST STRIKING AND 

ERFECT LIKENESS” of President Lin- 
coln and his whole Cabinet—viz., Chase, 
Seward, Stanton, Bates, Smith, Blair, and 
Welles. The last two only are living. We 


scribers over 13,000 of these engravings and 
the demand seems now to be steadily in- 
creasing. 

If our subscribers and friends want this 
splendid work of art—and who does not ?— 
let them EACH AND EVERY ONE send 
us the name of one subscriber and $3.25 in 
advance, when it will be sent at once by 
mail, free of postage. Before we pur- 
chased the steel plate this engraving was, as 
it now is, richly worth $30. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 





RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United: States. 
Size 24 Sy cy suches, 

One of the Finest and Most Celebrated 

Steel Engravings ever produced in the ceun- 
, how given away for one subscriber and 

.25 in advance. 

This is believed to be one of the most val- 
uable premiums ever offered for one sub- 
scriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
the United States” appear with good-sized 
liknesses in this engraving—viz. : 


VING BANCROFT. 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLO BEECHER. 

MISS SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 

MRS. SIGOUR A EMERSON. 

MRS, SOUTH WORTH. R. H. DANA. 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
WILLis, 

HOLMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY, MRS, STOWE. 

MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE CARY. WHITTIER, 

fg yt LOWELL, 

. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POF. : SAXK. ; 
TUCKERMA STODDARD. 
Aces aabaauae me 
P. PENDLETON COOKE CO . 

HOFFMAN. HALLEOK. 
PRESCOTT 


Remember! One Name sent with $3.25 
will get this Engraving, and also Tum INDE- 





PENDENT for One year. 


Engravings ‘of ‘Grant and Wilson.- 

WE will reward any person who sends us 
one new name, with the money in advance 
—viz., gg ee acopy of _ of poe 
Splend Eingravings of Presiden 
Grant and Vice-President WiL0N. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF | 


. 5 
Edwin M. Stanton, late Sec’y of War. 
We will give a copy of this excellent en- 
gra , printed on fine pasteboard, to ev 
subscriber who will eed us the nani ot 
@ yearly subscriber, with the money—-viz., 
$3.00 in advance. The engraving w il be 


sent, posi to an t-office in. the 
hMmonu oe : 


66 . ” . 
Providence” Wringer. 

WE have made arrangements with the 
manufacturers of the “Providence Wringer,” 
by which we offer the ‘‘Cog-Wheel Ma- 
chine” (cash price $8) to any person who 
will send us the names of three NEW sub- 
scribers, with the money, $9; or who will 
renew their own subscription for four years 
in advanceand pay us $12. The ‘‘Wringer” 
will be delivered at our office or sent by ex- 
press as may be directed. ’ i 


y 
Carpenter’s Book. 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

We will send Toe INDEPENDENT ove 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
apy person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House 
with Abraham Lincoln” as a present to any 
person who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—viz., $3.00. ai 


Magazines and Newspapers. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year, 
and either of the following Magazines or 
Heweprres one year, to any one not 
already a subscriber to those Magazines or 
Newspapers, for the sums set opposite each 
respectively : es 


“ “ 
“ “ 
be i 


“ 





Address HENRY CU. BOWEN, 
Publisher “The Independent,” 
P.O.Box 2787. Ps New York City. 


Special Notice. .—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
persons Seproucntine ieee tay ss man ¢ . 
iv uni 
receive the Premium and our + Sorm of 
te. the publisher, 


cate, bearing the fac-simile ure of 
guaranteeing the sending ofthe paper. 


The Judependent. 


Remittances must be made in Money 
Checks, or Drafts, if Pegs: When neither 
can be procured, send the money in a R . 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute protection inst by mail, and all 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


BY MAIL, $3.0 for 52 Numbers, in advance. 


oe + “ “ 
a < bos . after 3 mos. 
after 6 mos. 
elivered in New York City or British P; 
ack y rovinces 


ly a licit order i 
‘0. until an e order 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance, 

and until payment of all arearages is 
eqien by law. 
° 








TUTHE RECELPT of the paper is a sufficient recel 
sufficie 

of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for ae 

bey LF. su ions are indicated b: 


the date of on on the little y 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
eit will be sent by fall, babe 


cel; e 
SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet stree: 
are our Agents in Lissen receive subesriptiens 
and adve’ ments. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Editor, Publisher, and Proprietor, 


P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 
NEWSPAPER DFCISIONS. 


1.—An rson who takes a regularly from 
poss-offise—-whether directed to nis name fi 14 
or wnetner he nas subscribed or not—is responsible 
“7 “ie person orders his paper discontinued, h 

i a@ person mn iu e 
must pay ail arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue Ww send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or no 
3.—The courts have decided that to tak: 
newspapers and periodicals from SS ee or 
remo and leaving them uncalled for, is 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LIN®, EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. |Last Page & Business Notices 


Preereee ieee r rete 


O. vvevhabs esas oboe d 
one month)....70c.) 4 times (one moni 


= 
tie 





t 
‘twelve “ 50c.|52 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTIS. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES, TWO DOLLARS 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES............. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Address all letters to 
P. O. Box 2787, New York City. 
eee OT HEATON & CO. Man agen ee e 














Financial. 
THE CURRENCY OF SMALL 
NOTES. 


Proressor Price, in his ‘‘ Principles of 
Currency,” asks these questions: ‘‘ Of what 
denomination ought bank-notes tobe? For 
how small a sum may a bank-note be is- 
sued?’ In answer, he says: ‘‘I might reply 
by asking how small maya check be? Why 
impose a limitation by law in the one case 
and not in the other? Every one sees that 
the limit applied to checks is one of con- 
venience only.” Healsosays: ‘‘ In general, 
currency authorities have a great horror of 
small notes. They seein them unregulated, 
inflated, unmanageable issues in their most 
intensified form. But we who know that 
there can be no such thing as inflation of 
perfectly convertible notes need not be 
agitated by such alarms. The suppression 
of one-pound notes after the disasters of 

_ 1825 was an act of ignorance and panic.” 
He treats the whole question not as being 
one of economic science, but rather as one 
of practical convenience. 

President Grant, in the recently pub- 
lished memorandum of his financial views, 
Bays: 

“T would further provide that from and 
after the date fixed for redemption no bills, 
whether of national banks or of the United 
States, returned to the Treasury to be ex- 
changed for new bills, should be replaced 
by bills of less denomination than .ten dol- 
lars, and that in one year after resumption 
all bills of less than five dollars should be 
withdrawn from circulation, and in two 
years all bills of less than ten dollars should 
be withdrawn. The advantage of this 
would be strength given to the country 
against time of depression, resulting from 
war, failure of crops, or any other cause, by 
keeping in the hands of the people a large 
supply of the precious metals. With all 
smaller transactions conducted in coin, 
many millions of it would be kept in con- 
stant use, and, of course, prevented from 
leaving the country.” 

If we assume paper circulation to be 
suitably guaranteed, as it should be, and 
also convertible into gold at the option of 
the holder, as itis in the normal state of 
currency, then small notes are just as safe 
and just as useful for small transactions as 
are large notes for large transactions. They 
rest on the same basis, and there is no more 
danger of inflation in the one case than in 
the other. Therecan be no doubt that, in 
practical use, notes, whether large or small, 
are more convenient than coin. They can 
be carried more easily and are less liable to 
be lost. They do not depreciate in value 
by use; whereas coin by constant use loses 
annually a certain percentage of its weight, 
and after a time needs recoinage to main- 
tain its standard value. Paper is cheaper 
than coin, and so far as it is issued, 
whether in large or small bills, in excess of 
the amount of coin held for its redemption 
it increases the monetary power of coip vy 
associating with it the element of credit. 
The small transactions of ecciety, in numer- 
ical computation, im7iensely exceed the 
large ones; and, if large notes are desirable, 


as a matter of convenience, to avoid the: 


inconvenience of handling coin, then for the 
same reason small notes are desirable to 
accommodate those whose exchanges pro- 
ceed upon a small scale. The currency 
system that makes one class of notes good 
and safe for general use of necessity con- 
fers the same property on the other. 

On the other hand, it is undoubtedly 
true that a small-note currency, used asa 
substitute for coin, has a tendency to lessen 
the quantity of coin that willbe keptina 
country. Very little coin will be in circu- 
lation among the people, because they have 
no use for it. With the exception of what 
remains in Treasury and bank vaults, being 
held there for the purpose of redemption, 
the coin will go to other countries where it 
is more used and where there is a greater 
practical demand for it. Coin, like every- 
thing else, goes where the demand exists; 
and, hence, any country that largely or 
wholly dispenses with its use must always 
be poor in coin, even though it bea gold- 
producing country. The rgason why En- 
gland and France retain so large a supply 
of coin, as compared with this country, is 
to be sought in its more extensive use in 
the smaller exchanges of business. Their 
paper circulation in proportion to the 
amount of coin is far less than that of this 
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the specie basis. Their use of small notes 
is much'less than ours. What we do with 
such notes they do with coin, « .. 

The National Banking Law provides “that 
not more than one-sixth. part of the notes 
furnished to an association shall be of a 


less denomination than. five dollars, and. 


that after specie payments shall be,resumed 
no association shall be furnished ‘with notes 
of a less denomination than five dollars,” 
This law, if unrepealed, would exclude all 
the one and two-dollar notes after the re- 
sumption of specie payment. The Presi- 
dent would withdraw all notes below ten 
dollars in two years after such resumption. 
The effect of such withdrawal would be to 
force the people to use coin for all small 
transactions ; and this would deny to them 
the advantages and conveniences of a small- 
note circulation. Large notes are but little 
used, since bank-checks readily.take their 
place and perform their function ; and if all 
notes below ten dollars were withdrawn 
the mass of the people would have no paper 
circulation whatever. We have no idea 
that they would approve of the President's 
suggestion ; and we strongly doubt whether, 
on the whole, its advantages would pay 
for its disadvantages. Let the circulation 
be properly guaranteed and convertible on 
demand into coin; and, in our judgment, no 
law is needed to determine of what denomi- 
nations it shall consist. .A coin basis suffi- 
cient to maintain specie payment is 
enough for all practical purposes. More 
coin than this is not necessary, unless we 
propose to’ discard the system of mixed 
currency altogether and make paper circu- 
lation a. mere certificate of an equal amount 
of gold held for its redemption. Gold, 
when used as money, is not wealth; but 
simply a tool for estimating and conducting 
exchanges. There is nu necessity for any 
legislation, in a normal state of things, to 
force it into use. The use under commer- 
cial laws will take care of itself if left to 
itself. 

Our criticism upon the President's sug- 
gestion is that he does not state the whole 
case as to small notes, that he overstates 
the utility of an exclusive coin circulation 
for small transactions, and tbat he takes no 
account of the laws of trade in determining 
the quantity of the precious metals which 
any given country will retain. 





TOWN BONDS IN AID OF RAIL- 
ROADS. 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of the Township of Pine Grove, 
plaintiff in error, 0s. Edward B. Talcott, has 
decided that the Michigan Railroad Aid 
Law of 1869 is constitutional. The law is 
eniiticd “‘ An Act to enable any township, 
city, or village to pledge its aid, by loan or 
donation, to any railroad company now 
chartered or organized under and by virtue 
of the laws of the State of Michigan in the 
construction of its road.” The township of 
Pine Grove, in conformity with the provis- 
ions of this act, issued bonds to aid the 
Kalamazoo and South Haven Railroad 
Company, a part of which came into the 
possession of Mr. Talcott. These bonds 
being overdue and unpaid, he brought a 
suit to enforce their payment. The judg- 
ment being given in his favor, the township 
sued out a writ of error, and thus carried 
the case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The claim set up by the township was 
that the act of the legislature under the au- 
thority of which the bonds were issued was 
unconstitutional, and, therefore, void. Two 
decisions of the Supreme Court of Michigan 
have declared the act to be in conflict with 
the constitution of that state. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, however, holds 
that these decisions of the Michigan Su- 
preme Court are not correct. We name the 
following as the main points embraced in 
this decision : 

1. That it is an axiom in American juris- 
prudence that a statute is not to be pro- 
nounced void upon the ground of unconsti- 
tutionality unless the repugnancy to the 
constitution be clear and the conclusion 
that it exists inevitable. Every doubt is to 
be resolved in support of the enactment. 
The particular clause of the constitution 
must be specified and the act admit of no 
reasonable construction in harmony with its 
meaning. 2. That the clause in the consti- 


county, even when we were proceeding on | 
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tution of Michigan which provides that the 
credit of the sfate shall not be granted to or 
in aid of any perdon, association, or corpo- 


_ration, etc., applies to the state, and does 


not forbid the granting of such aid. by the 
municipal corporations of the state, 8, That, 
‘though in this case the corporation ‘was pri- 
vate, its work was public—as much so as if it 
were tobe constructed. by the state, 4. 
That the question before the Court belongs 
to the domain of general jurisprudence, and 
that in this class of cases the United States 
Supreme Court isnot bound by the judg- 
ment ‘of the courts of the states where the 
cases arise. 5. That the National Constitu- 
tion forbids the states to pass laws impair- 
ing the obligation of contracts, and that in 
cases properly brought before the United 
States Supreme Court that end can be ac- 
complished unwarrantably no more by 
judicial decisions than by legislation.” 


On these grounds. the Court affirmed the 
judgment rendered by the Circuit Court in 
favor of Talcott. This settles the question 
that railroad aid bonds issued by townsbips 
or municipal corporations under the Mich- 
igan law of 1869 are valid, notwithstanding 
the adverse decision of the supreme court 
of the state and notwithstanding the re- 
fusal of the people of Michigan so to amend 
their constitution as to declare them valid. 
The bondholders, if not residents of Mich- 
igan, can enforce their claims in the courts 
‘of the United States. 





A TIMELY REMONSTRANCE. 


Tue legislature of this state passed an 
act in 1869 ‘‘to regulate and restrict the 
organization of savings banks and institu- 
tions for savings.” The law specified vari- 
ous things to be done by those wishing to 
organize a savings bank, and among these 
fequired that a certificate of intention 
should be filed with the superintendent of 
the Banking Department, aid published at 
least once a week for six weeks, before the 
meeting of the legislature, in the village or 
city where the bank is tobe located. It 
was made the duty of the Superintendent 
to examine the question and make a report 
to the legislature thereon, which report 
was to pass into the hands of the Committee 
on Banks. The law further provided that 
any bill for the organization of a savings 
bank introduced into'the legislature in any 
other manner than that provided for in the 
act should be appropriately referred, and 
that it should be the duty of the committee 
having charge of the bill to report against 
its passage because in its introduction the 
provisions of the act had not been complied 
with. 

Ex-Governor Hoffman recommended the 
passage of such a law in his message to 
the legislature in 1869. His object was to 
impose some restraint upon the system of 
hasty charters lobbied through the legisla- 
ture, which had so long been in vogue. 
Such is the theory of the act, and such 
would be its effect if its provisions were 
faithfully observed. The fact, however, is 
that the subsequent practice of the legisla- 
ture has made the acta dead letter. To 
this the bank superintendent alludes in his 
last report, in the following timely words: 

‘“‘T need not remind the legislature that 
this statute is utterly ignored in practice. 
Its provisions have in no single instance 
been complied with during the last two 
years, as shown by the records of this de- 
partment; and yet charters for new savings 
banks are annually granted by the legisla- 
ture on the direct application of the inter- 
ested parties. If the Jaw is not a wise one, 
would it not be well to repeal it at once? 
If it is a wise one, would it not be better to 
observe it? At any rate, the legislature 
should relieve itself from the anomalous 
position of seeming to be both lawmakers 
and violators of its own enactments at the 
same time. This, for consistency alone, 
would be desirable.” 

What the legislature should do is to 
abandon the system of granting special 
charters for savings banks, substitute there- 
fore a general law providing for the incor- 
poration and regulation of these institu- 
tions, and then leave it to the Bank De- 
partment to see that the law is carried into 
effect. The act of 1869 referred to by the 
superintendent, which the legislature habit- 
ually disregards, was designed to correct 
some of the evils of the special charter sys- 
tem; yet it has been hitherto inoperative 
because no attention has been paid to its 
requirements. Charters.are lobbied through 
the legislature just as if no such law existed. 
The legislature itself sets the example of 
being a law broken. 
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Insurance. 


THE TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 





BY THE REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





THE large number of life insurance com- 
panies implies that there are existing con- 
ditions which strongly call the attention of 
the community to this subject. It is in such 
unsettled times that the peculiar benefits of 
life assurance are made most manifest. Men 
ate anxious for thefuture. Thousands have 
families growing up around them whose 
property depends ujion the continuance of 
the father’s life. Should he die, the in- 
come would cease, the children must be 
withdrawn from school, the mother and 
elder children must resort to every ex- 
pedient merely to sustain the family; and 
in many cases, with the utmost exertion, 
thiscannot bedone. The wife will return 
to her father for support; and the children, 
separated, must go the older to seek work 
and the younger to be distributed among 
friends. Such histories are of constant oc- 
currence. They befall men least expecting 
them and the least likely to meet them. 
While business is active and prosperity 
gives exhilaration and hopes, men ¢an 
hardly be made to feel that they are within 
a hand’s breadth of utier reverse, and that 
their families may be scattered in a month 
by the death of the head, as a brood of 
chickens is scattered when a hawk, with a 
fell swoop, souses done upon the’ mother. 
But hard times lead men to think of these 
things. 

Now, if a man hasinsured a sum of five 
or ten thousand dollars upon his life this 
anxiety and foreboding is removed. While 
he lives he can support his family. If he 
dies, there is ample provision made for 
them. 

There are, doubtless, thousands who had 
the means of insuring their lives two years 
ago, but who are now too poor to do it. 
There are many yet able who neglect it be- 
cause they do not expect to be poor, who 
nevertheless will become impoverished. 
We are sodeeply impressed with the im- 
portance of such prudential covsiderations 
that we regard the matter not simply as one 
of prudence, but as a moral duty. 

Once the question was, Can a Christian 
man rightfully seek such assurance? That 
day has passed. Now the question is, Can 
a Christian man justify himself in neglect- 
ing such a duty ? 

If life assurance was a mystery of finance, 
a speculation, a lottery of venture, a sub- 
stitute for industry and frugality, or in any 
way & presumptuous distrust of Divine 
Providence, a good man might well shrink 
from it. But if itbe founded upon sound 
principles; if it deals not in uncertainties, 
but with sober and carefully ascertained 
facts, regulated by natural laws, and is as 
conformable to scientific truths as is any 
ordinary business of the mechanic, the mer- 
chant, the farmer, then there can be no just 
scruples at life assurance, and it becomes a 
matter of prudence, and thus of duty. 

It is every man’s duty to provide for his 
family. That provision must include its 
future contingent condition. That pro- 
vision, in so faras it is material, men ordi- 
narily seek to secure by their own accumu- 
lations and investments. But all these are 
uncertain. The man that is rich to-day, by 
causes beyond his reach, is poor to-morrow. 
A war in China, a revolution in Europe, a 
rebellion in America overrule ten thousand 
fortunes in every commercial community. 

But in life assurance there are no risks or 
contingencies. Other investments may fail. 
A bouse may burn down. Banks may 
break and their stock be worthless. Bonds 
and mortgages may be seized for debt and 
all property or evidences of property may 
fall into the bottomless gulf of bankruptcy. 
But money secured to your family by life 
assurance will go to them, without fail or 
interruption, provided you have used due 
discretion in‘ the selection of a sound and 
honorable assurance company. Of two 
courses, one of which may leave your fam- 
ily destitute and the other of which asswres 
them a comfortable support at your decease, 
can there be a doubt which is to be chosen? 
Can there be a doubt about duty? 

There are many difficulties and objec- 
tions in respect to life assurance resting 





upon the miods of good men, and the fol- 
lowing questions have been put to us and 
to store on this subject: 


1. Has a man a right to make the contiv- 


nance of ‘his dife the basis of bargains? Is, 
it not turning a very solemn thing into 2 | 


mere commercial transaction? 

Life asstrance is nothing but a mode of 
laying up money for one’s family or for de- 
pendents. Every prudent man that can do it 
provides, while be isstrong, for the time when 


he shall be weak; and seeks, for the same | 
reason, while he {s ‘with his family, to make 


provision for their wants wyeén they shall 
be removed. In one sense, every prudent 
man makes ‘his own decease the basis of 
commercial action; He ought to do it. 
Every reason which makes it a man’s duty 
to provide for bis family while living acts 
with yet greater force to secure for them a 
comfortable subsistence after he shall have 
been remoyed from them. 


2. But are we not forbidden ‘taking 
thought for the morrow” ? 

Not. in the sense now attached to the 
words ‘‘ taking thought.””. The thing. for- 
bidden is undue anxiety about temporal 
matters.. We are forbidden to fret and 
worry about our future support. One. way 
to avoid. that sin is to secure the, future by 
a wise providing.. Who is most likely to 
worry about the fate of his wife and cbil- 
dren, 2 man who has money. laid up for 
them or one who has not a cent to pay his, 
own funeral expenses? 

8. But has a.man a. right to. take the 
future out of God’s hands? Ought we not, 
to trust in Providence? 

A man that does all he knows how to do, 
and nobody else, has a right to trust in 
Providence.. God, gave us. reason, that it 
might be used... God is honored by those 
who use his gifts, and not by lazy or stupid 
folks, who think that doing nothing is 
trusting Providence! 

“Trust in the Lord and do good; so 
shalt thou. dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed.” 

We have no right to trust. God for anything 
which he has enabled us to obtain by our own 
skill and industry,. Providence will not pay 
@ premium on.indolence. 

4. Granting ‘that there.are no moral ob- 
jections to life assurance, are. there, not 
better ways of laying up for one’s family? 
Is it not better to invest in real estate or 
put money in the bank? 

There is no doubt that in either of these 
methods a family may be provided for. 
But it. must be remembered that you take 
upon yourself all the risks in such a case, 
Your affairs may become:‘inyolved and 
your property taken for debt, your stocks 
and shares may fall in value; but a policy 
upon your life cannot be taken for debt, 
cannot be alienated from your heirs, and, 
if you haye, chosen your company dis- 
creetly, is subject to no commercial risks, 
It_is.as nearly sure as anything earthly 
can_be. 

5. But why is it not better to put my 
money in a savings bank? Then.my family 
can obtain the deposits and interest without 
any material risk, and there will be no dan- 
ger, as in life assurance, of forfeiting the 
whole by a neglect or inability to pay the 
annual premium. 

Life assurance is nothing but a savings 
bank upon a different principle. A common 
savings bank will pay what you deposit, 
with interest only. 

6. There is an objection. founded upon 
the risk of losing one’s policy if one neglects 
the payment of the annual premium. 

This difficulty is obviated in all good as- 
surance companies by an arrangement for 
commutation. If one can no longer pay his 
premium, be can sell his policy to the So- 
ciety for a given sum, which is determined, 
not by the caprice of directors, but upon a 
regular scale; or he can commute for a pro- 
portionate part of his original policy, which 
shall be paid to his heirs, without further an- 
nual payments on his part. One does not 
lose what he has paid in. A large propor- 
tion returns to him. That which is re- 
tained is equitably retained for expenses 
and for the risk of his life under which the 
society had Jain. 

7. It is to be remembered that many of 
our best insurance societies are mutual. 
Those who insure are stockholders, After 
@ given time, they reseive upon their policies 





{-an, annual dividend. of the profits.” This. 

‘may be applied either to the; part payment 
| Of the atinual premium or to the increase of 
‘the whole ‘sum assured, Somé itisurets 
have. in the.course of fifteen years:received | 
‘back in dividends, payableat death, more 
| than the whole sum paid‘from year to'year.. |" ~ 


8. The last question asked is perhaps not. 
less important than any of the preceding— 
namely: ‘“ How:shall we know what soci- 
eties are sound and well managed?” ‘Just 
as you know what banks are good and what 


bad—by inquiring, by using your common'| 


sense) Just asyou find out a good doctor, 
a good lawyer, a good school, 4 good hotel. 

We have insured our own life in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, of New 
York. We should select it again, if we 
were to choose again. . 

8 

Ir aman can do as well for himself as 
any life insurance company. can do for him 
—as people are sometimes mistaken enough 
to assert—tben, by just as good reasoning, 
{ca thousand men attempting, each for bim- 
self, to construct a railroad to bring his 
farm nearer to market,,can effect as much 
as the same ten.thousand combining ; and 
a million drops of water scattered. as dew 
can move as much machinery as when 
united in a stream. No man can even pro- 
cure @ single méal without using the help 
of others. A particular crop fails, in some 
section, every season; but''this is offset by 
abundance ‘somewhere else. Somebody's’ 
plans fail every day; but the prosperity of 
the mass never does. Somebody dies pre-' 
maturely every day;'but ‘the mass will 
surely live out their full time. If a man, 
undertakes.to provide for himself, his plans 
may fail at the last stroke as easily ag at the 
first ; or he may die prematurely, and where 
then are his plans? If he has insured his 
lite, however, the mass takes his loss and do 
not feel it. What he bas failed to do for 
bimseif cihers do for him.—Metropolitan, 





INSURANCE. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2th, 1874. 


The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist ’ 3 


Premiums received on Marine Risks — 
1st January, 1873, to 
Premiums on Policies not marked Of is Ist 


p Ol Oeeeccsccccccccerseneseesceeceres 





- $6,511,114 22 
2,212,160 70 
Total amount of Marine Premiums...,.... $8,723,274 92 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon vie Risks disconnected 
with Marine 
Premiums <3 welh ‘ofr from ist January, 
to 31st WB isi dons 5. ssscees eked 3 
, S82 


The Company has the following ese ot 
United States and State shar Bro How 


Stock, City, Bank, and $8,501.05 00 
Loans secu Dd: Ss nee otherwise 2, 
Real wh en and Bonds and Mo 


Premium Notes iis ie Receivable omic 2,833,302 27 
SPUN OI MUNI sw senconcocncrensspncboqbovecawas 521,340 59 
Total Amount of Assets....,,..... $15,613,642 52 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1870 
will be redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be,produced at 
the time of payment and cancelled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of i t and red tion will be in in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1873, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. B. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 

J.D, JON ‘WILLIAM H. WEBB, 
CHARLES 5 DENNIS, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
W.H. H. MOORE, GORDON W. BURNHAM, 

ENRY COIT, FRED R CHAUNCEY 
LEWIS CURTIS CHARLES P, BURDETT, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, FRANCIS SKIDDY 
LOWELL HOLB ROOK, ROB’T B. MINTU 
ROYAL HEL ROBERT L. STUART. 
DAVID LANE, WILLIAM E: BUNKER, 
JAMES BRYC JAMES G. DE FOREST 
DANIEL §.MILLER, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
WM. STURGIS CHAS, D. LEVERICH, 
HENRY K.BOGERT. JOSIAH 0. LOW, 
WI E. DODG CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 


HORACE GRAY. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D, HEWLETT, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 





ACCIDENTS. 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ct. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


Eee 


MERCANTILE MUTUAL 








CASH CAPITAL, - - = 
ASSETS, Jan. tet, 1874, I id 
LIABILITIES - (7 Mou 


Premiums 


Aenean ee newer eeereeeeseaeeeeeneenes 


Claims fon or Losses outstan: on Ist Jan ’ 
ividends unpaid Aine me dets 


Total... he po ie i | eta 5 16g 


J. H. WASHBURN, sbenctany 
(. Ks FRANCIS, ass’ Sec’s. 


elec atid Maden dtinstintienticdeaiant Lhe era ee 


elie oT la (i ee 








__(fFune on 1874 


“HOME : 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No.’ No. 138 Broadway: 


ed. *§2 {600,000 00 
$4,352,697 65 
$2 16,690 24 


ABST F THE 
; Fonry-Prngr | SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing Ra¢T o condition of the namie on the: first day of Jan- 





"ua A RR seesseesesnerees $4,852,697 65 


$216,690 24 
CHAS. ry, MARTIN, President. 

A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-President. 
i A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. ; 





‘MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, = 
Nos. 156 and 158 158 BROADWAY. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


resp Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
Ss. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. Vc; WEMPLE, t Assistant Secretaries. | 


H. B. STOKES, 





OFFICE OF THE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 35 WALL STREET. 
New YORK, January 22d, 1874, 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 

fairs of the Company on the 3lst December, 1873, is 

submitted in conformity with the requirements of its 





Premiums tstanding D b aya $223,367 63 
Premiums received during the year 1873.... 1,420,627 33 
Total Premiums... ....+++++ A 96 
Premiums marked off as earned oon an- 
uary ist to December dist, — a + + $1,497,054 03 
Paid during same period : ee 
Losses, Expenses, Commissions, 
Reinsurance, and Interest... .$1,276,845 88 
Return of Premiums. “a! cocessee 74,886 08 
Paid to Policyholders as an 
equivalent for scrip dividend 
and July Interest on Stock..<.. 85,925 77” 


The Assets of the Company on the 3lst December, 
1873, were as follows: 


CRN ODI 6 iiss fas np opedtr as sesasnaiee? $44,118 01 
United States, State, and Bank Stocks, and 

Loans On StoOoks......0.....cccseccceveeceees 295,444 00 
Interest on Investments due...........+0.+6 ; 4,269 50 


Reinsurances and Salvages due the Com- 
PADY++, +006 


Pe weererereseeses oe 


45,620 00 
$1,018,954 44 


Resolve Fy semi-annual div dend of FIVE (0 } 

PER CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their lega 

re resentatives, on and after MONDAY, the second 
ebruary next. 


TRU ST TEES. 
JAMES FREELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, AARON L. REID, 
ROBERT L. TAYLOR, JOHN D, WOOD, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO, W. HENNINGS, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
JAMES D. FISH JOSEPH SLAGG, , 
ELWOOD WALTER, EDWARD MERRITT, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
TOWNSEND SCUDDER, L. EDGARTON 
SAMUEL L. HAM, ‘HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
BRYCE GRAY, JOHN 8. WILLIAMS, 
N. L. McCREADY, CHARLES DIMON, 
WILLIAM NELSON, Jz., PAUL N SPOFFURD, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, JAMES, DOUGLASS, 
JOS. WILLETS, WILLIAM B. SCOTT. 
ELWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH’D G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., V. Pres. 
ALANSON: W. HEGEMAN, 2d V, Pres. 
C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, G. B. 
UNITED STATES BRANCH OFFICE, 54 WosIAM 
STREET, COR. PINE STREET, N YORK 
fey and subscribed oes 
surplus and reserve.. 
Nev ite assets and annuities.. 








7 0 
Gross assets held by Board of e278 000. — 


Sc cech obktecVeealObee sith cass +600,000 00 

The Co.’s actual pues by Chicago Con- 
flagration in IST1 WETO.......cscddvciicdee ‘1768147 81 

The 's actual cae 9 ‘Sy Boston Confia- 

F ation tn 6 joss Hii. i slg, 4 Log 
et the Com: ny paid. these seen a ou 
borrowing or eelling’& a ee ent in- 
vestments; contin Ted eae ct to their 


a 
stockholders, and at tan end of had entirel. 
up ap (not. however, { +. this f 


ooumingcens Ii ot! com: 
with a surplus of: $100 000 0 larger tf an. over er 480 amo 


“Peeend Lite Asert easnely distinettane c 
liable for tne other. Al {alr Wages prone 


and tN 
6 bale in 


wie te 


usted 
1809. Commenced 


5 ' RLES . mee ans SAMUEL 
BLAGDEN, Man 





aes principal cities and towns | 





THE: 


‘MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE 6O., 
OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK, 


F. 8 WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS FIFTY-EIGHT MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A McCURDY, 
. Vice-President. 


J. M. Stuart, Secretary, 
W. H. ©. Bagtirtrt, Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE Co., 


100 and.102 Brondway, N. Y. 


ee 





Capital -. -  »*. $4,000,000 00 

Assets, Jan. Ist, "74, $2,255,937 08 

Liabilities §-" - =” — 95 
‘ Branch offices: 


CORNER couRT, ‘AND MONTAGTE STREETS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, &. D, 


DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 


SAMUEL D. BABOOCE, HIRAM BARNEY 
ee Sw PAVE EN GE COBNUEE 
8. B. EO an €¥RUS CURTISS 
WM. H. SWAN, ws. D. Pe 
HENRY ©. BOW ALEX’R M. WHITE 
URELIUS B. ULL, WILLIAM BRYCE 
ILLLAM M.'V CHA 
THEODORE I. ustTED, WHELELNGTON CL Guat 
WM. H.CASWELL, ‘HENR YE SPAUT 
D. H. ARNOLD JOHN P. 
WM. M. RICHARDS, ROBERT H. oe 
HORACE B ‘LIN, GEORGE MOSL 
’ JOHN H. EARL: 
C.J. LOWRE Hawhy BYR 


SEs ie 
Ee Riese Semree 


JOHN K. sR "General General Agen 








* 
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“ 4 GOOD CRENEE, eS ieres BOD AGENTS. 
THE 


UNIVERSAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY | 


PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ATTRACTIVE FEATURES TO 
AGENTS OF ABILITY : 


1. Premiums about 20 per cent. less than those charged by the Mutual Companies. 

2.' A straightforward and definite contract; liberal in its terms. ( 

8. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory proof of ee. 

4, Ample security. 
The Company’s policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives and over §09;000)000 in 

insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000 and — 
: : premium income $1,250,000. ; 

It has a large surplus over and above its capital, steck, while its rapidly increasing 
patronage and sound financial condition attest the popularity of its plan and the correct- 
ness of the principles upon which its business is conducted. 





—_——j———— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


WILLIAM WALKER, PRESIDENT. 
HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green,. 
‘SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, Babcock Bros. & Co. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, 25 West 20th Street. 
... MARTIN BATES, Martin Bates, Jr.. & Co. 
JAMES M. HALSTED. Pres. ‘edetentettelinnmnenent C0. 
GEORGES. COE, President American Excharge Bank. 

f HENRY DAY;'Lord, Day & Lord, Counselors at Law. | 
GEORGE T. HOPE, Pres. Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
THOMAS M. MARKOE, M. D., 20 West 30th Street. 
SAMUEL W. TORREY, 122 East 44th Street. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Pres. of Commissioners of Rmigration. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, 1% Broadway. . 
GEORGE A. PETERS, M. D.. 12 West 29th Street. 

J.C. GOODRIDGE, No. 150 Broadway. ~ 

BURR WAKEMAN, late President Harlam Gas Company 
ADRIAN VAN SINDERIN, 54 Wall Street. 

ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor at Law.. 

KINGMAN F. PAGE, 125 East 59th Street. 

-ROBERT A. LANCASTER. Lancaster, Brown & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
HENRY J. FURBER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 

JOHN H. BEWLEY, SECRETARY. 


eR ory \ “OFFICERS. 
Wiiuiam WALEER, Presidént. 


_ Henry J, Furser, Vice-President. 
Joun H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 
GrorceE L. Montaaue, Actuary. 
Epwarp W. LamBert, M. D., Medical Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 60, 
OF NEW YORK, 


Non. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU St., 





CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 
- 62,000. 
Assets - === = eer 


President, L.. Ww, FROST. 


Vice-President, M. B. WYNKOOP: 
‘eiimetasip J. P. ROGERS. 


Policies issued, - 





Actuary, 8. C. Se: no 


KNICKERBOCKER 
UE INSURANCE CouFANE 


'- No. 239 Broadwav, N. Y. 
J OHN: A. ‘NICHOLS, President... 
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Sena fact how Policies bear on k, eir _— a —-" CASH SURREND ER VALUE and are “as megotinbls as 


GEO. F. SNIFFIN, ‘Sect eta Y... ...CHAS. M. AIBBARD, ‘Act 
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“MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


ROBERT. B. COLLINS, 


| WM. A. BOOTH, 








NEW YORK 


Bhi; INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 846 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


_ Assets, TWENTY-FIVE. MILLION Dollars. 
INCOME nearly EIGHT MILLION Dollars ANNUALLY. 


In ‘less than thirty years the business of this Company has embraced the acceptance 
of more than ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND MEMBERS, the receipt of FIFTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS in PREMIUMS, the payment of MORE THAN ELEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS IN CLAIMS: BY DEATH to the Representatives of the Insured, and nearly 
FOURTEEN MILLION DOLLARS IN DIVIDENDS and Returnéd Premiums. At the 
same time th? Assets have accumulated, and offer ABSOLUTE SECURITY in the sum 
of TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS, safely invested and rapidly increasing. 

The present business of the Company is represented in the receipt of more than TEN 
THOUSAND APPLICATION S for Policies per annum and an.Annual Income .of more 
than SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


TRUSTEES s 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 

OHARLES L. ANTHONY, 
SANFORD COBB, 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

EDWIN ‘fOYT, 

H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J... SEYMOUR, 

CORNELIUS R. BOGERT; M.D: 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


DAVID DOWS, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON; 


WILLIAM BARTON, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CORNELIUS. R. crs ED. M.D.) Medical 
GEORGE WILKES, * feeamntuers. 
CHABLES. WRIGHT?’ nD. ‘Assis’t Medical Examiner: 


THE 
NEW YORK LIFE: INSURANCE. COMPANY; 


being purely mutual, divides-its surplus annially' upon the most equitable of systems; and 
grants alldesirable forms, of life insurance-on the most favorable terms. Its dividends‘ are 
available immediately in reduction of the second'and all subsequent annual premiums. 

If you want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of this Company. to. your confi- 
dence ‘and support, as its “systems have ‘ever, “been consistent, with. the, best. business 
principles and are famous for their complete adaptability to, the wanks of the,age. 


THE ‘NON-FORFEITURE ‘SYSTEM, 


originated. by this Company,, in 1860, has been: evens by our other company in the 
United States. Andits .., 


TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


~ received the unqualified endorsement of ones actuaries and the approval ot 
the ables corer men.> © 5 


AGEN Ts “WANTED. 


Men of good’ reputation,;'able to devote the. whole or even a part of their time ia 
procuring businéss for this: Company,-will be liberally compensated for the work accom, 
listed,’ ‘For teritis dud conditions spply to tim ~~ Seren haGengeny oepet 
tte General Agenciéa, 




















HORTTOULITURE 2 FOR WOMEN. 


Arn the laablwGehilg| mecttiig ot the Women’s. 
Social Education Society, in Plympton Hall, 
one of the members, a designer and engraver | 
on wood, who was awarded a medal of merit’ 
at the Vienna Exposition last year, read the” 
following original essay on ‘‘ Horticulture for 
Women”’: 


With the beatity and fragrance of flowers 
there have in all ages and countries been: 
associated feelings and sentiments. The Chi- 
nese tells his love with the tea bloom; the 
Persian with the rose, which he named the 
queen of flowers. The Egyptian worships with 
the lotos flower. The Hindustanee and the 
Ceylonese keep oleander shrubs blooming 
around their temples. The Alpine flower 
brings a mountain home to the eye of the 
Switzer, and the heather-bell has the perfume 

‘ of native land forthe Scot. “Fhé almond, the 
myrtie,“and the’ citron help the Spaniard and 
the Italian when, to charm their beloved ones, 
they sing madrigal and canzonet, every strain 
wafting a hope in the bud or revealing an 
earnest feeling in fullest bloom and fresh with 
the heart-dew of tears. The mistletoe was laid 
on the forest altar of the Druid.. The: laurel 
and thé bay are sacred to fame and the cypress 
to sorrow. 

Woman has always been personified by flow- 
ers. She is pure and delicate, like the lilies 
that “toil not, neither do they spin.” She 
blooms fresh or queenly as the rose, , She is 
ever likened to the clinging vine, dependent on 
man, & bigh old oak, for opportunity to lift 
herself into Heaven’s sunlight and breezes. 
Bhe is the lovely violet, unostentatiously giving 
fragrance to her precious ones. She is the 
hidden bluebell of the woods. She is the 
mimosa, shrinking from unwelcome touch ; yet 
her choicest sweetness flows forth by bruising, 
and sometimes she shines as brightly and 
gayly as the tulip of varied hues. 

The demand is, new avocations for women ; 
that the many women who labor for the actual 
and ideal foods of life may have pleasant and 
effective ways of earning them. Woman now 
growing toward the natural stature of woman- 
hood looks into the world already manned to 
find where she should go. She peers into the 
deep mine, and it seems like the realization of 
adream to go down into its darkness: She 
watches the shipbuilder and the quarryman and 
feels that her might is not that which can 
move the keel or build the temple. She visits 
huge furnaces, glowing with the molten ma- 
terial of the instruments by which man con- 
quersearth. She walks into the machine shop, 
where the noisy confusion of a hundred greasy 
pulleys and fearful wheels—the grime, the din, 
the force—-make her gather up her skirts and 
stand aghast. Norisshe impelled to control 
the engines that speed over land and water, 
girdling the earth with a living band of travel- 
ers. 

But the field of horticulture is full of at- 
tractions for women. Most. ‘of us have cul- 
tivated flowers for; longer or shorter periods, 
sometimes achieving brilliant success with 
specialties. Most of this work has been done 
by non-professional laborers, attracted by love 
to this pursuit and possessing the means and 
leisure to gratify their taste. Therefore, the 
question is not, Can women plot. and perfect a 
garden, vineyard, or orchard? but, Shall she do 
itas a profession; do for money that which 
love has heretofore prompted ? 

Women all over this country are expefi- 
menting in this field. Many will win success 
and some may fail. Many more would adopt 
the profession. if there were. horticultural 
training schools. A few steps have been taken 
to establish them and itis evident that horti- 
culture for women is much thought of. The 
nomerous contrivances that take the place of 
human sinew in the cultivation of the soil 
make the present a favorable era for women to 
enter upon this pursuit. An institution where 
‘women could learn the most approved methods 
of both outdoor and house culture of flowers 
and fruits should provide, in addition to the 
practice, instraction in the theories of botany, 
geology, chemistry, etc. 

Itis true that many men are successful grow- 
ers of plants while ignorant of botany ; but the 
completeness of theory combined with prac- 
tice Will be mofe in accord with the roundness 
and fullness of woman’s nature. The preser- 
wation.of fruits, herbs, and vegetables and the 
manufacture of perfumes might be desirable 
departments of this training school, where it 
will be said of the ‘“‘coming women’’ who are 
educated in the Palace Beautiful” ‘by their 
fruits ye shall know them.’’ 

Weare told by an ancient and ‘yenernted 
fecord that the first manual labor performed 
nthe fair and beautiful new ‘earth was by 
‘woman, her occupation being te) gather fruit, 
Ye then who aspire to walk hand in hand with 





ge 
» 








| man.in:-the garden have an ane 
FM ak heingt not tm ho oettare 
‘fruit, at Teast,in its use. The first woman 


a | seam thatthe tree was good. for. S008. and 


2 Pomologists, behalding feet 
toe dainty ons pe aa melon. vine, 
or seating yourselves hungrily at your aatty | 
board, spread temptingly under fruit-bending 


| boughs, or when ye sit in the twilight before 


your ‘lattices clustering with crystallized and 
concentrated dew and sunshine, call to mind 
that the first man was placed in Eden to dress 


and keep tt; and tmperforming this God-given 
labor theremay ¢ to your soul the joys of 
the first Garden, ioe the ¢ curse. 





TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


THE MARECHEL NEIL ROSH) AS “A GREENHOUSE 
OLE ; 

When this rose was introduced, several 
years ago, the commendations were unanimous 
and oftentimes extravagant. Its bud is really 
ote of the most lovely that éver graced a'roée, 
and weobserve that Phe Scottish Farmer gives 
to it the credit of being “‘the grandest tea- 
scented rose ever introduced.” We also quote 
other remarks of The Farmer concerning it: 

“Tt isa giant in respect'of its size and full- 
ness of flower, and it is a giant too in growth. 
It won’t live on the Maneiti stock, It makes 
an effort when ina young state; but it is so 
gross a feeder that the supplies which the 
Manetti send up are quite insufficient to keep 
up the system of the scion. It does much bet- 
ter on the’ brier. There the nourishment is 
less tinted and it accommodates itself to the 
foreign stock. Whenever it gets a chance, 
however, away {it goes on its‘ own account, 
sending forth rooteat the Junction and revel- 
ing in good loamy. soil. wherever itis placed 
within root reach. We saw a remarkable in- 
stance of this inthe British Botanic Gardens. 
A plant had been! budded on brier and was 
planted in a conservatory, in a tub full of good 
soil. The Marechel grew and grew, until it 
quite astonished the curator, who found that 
it had run right away from the stock ‘and was 
living principally upon its own resources. 
The upshot was that in May there were over 
two hundred splendid blossoms fully expanded 
at one time—a glorious sight in flora.. It was 
quite a wonder, covering many yards of the 
roof of the house with its great full fine yellow 
blossome.’? 


HOMES FOR ALL. 

The approximate area of public land in the 
public land states and territories remaining un- 
sold and subject to entry at $1.25 per acre or 
to be had under the Homestead Law is given 
below. It will be seen by the quantity left 
which are the most desirable states: 


Acres. 

BMOU ...... cccsccssevces suviiviesice wib sto aden 100,000 
BAAR o5s655. cicel cesses E¥éde 05 64s sececsecees 5,000,000 
Mississippl.......ccssccccccce pasdaueeodpenapageess 4,000,000 
TeOUisIOMA.......cccccccccsepeesdeas dcccceccees o+-e- 6,000, 
IIE os oo oe seas shan cas stab scmomneees sees. 3,000,000 
DITIBIG, oun cic cocssstecscsecscocackstesetneth 6 
EMS MEE Fey Tt errs | <-eeeee 27,000,000 
MIR ogsiconvacaacenmesens > PAPO TEN: 1,000,000 
Wisconsin..............0900 AAT Os seeeeees 7,000,000 
INS 55.5. 2 dctcncdcomGumsdnaeitecmbat weesee 39,000,000 
BRON, « oo 8655.50.00 SEES AS 82,000,000 
QPF ane 00.ccesccresscccesece caeos the epee +.» 50,000,000 

edvbae sabe cs acedia bios Paips saceecueek e+e +e 39,000,000 
BRR Si Iai grea oe 67,000,000 
Webwag. 5... fice oso sh SL. foo bTophs sdcebecdepbs 87,000,000 
Washinton thecritory -hepaspeuniesinetioectanan 40,000,000 
New Mexico.....:. CIEIIE EEE. ebisdediseStooK 70,000,000 
Utah......... GR Se cov cenesessssecl ocean eleees 48,000,000 
I POMIBOR o s occ cc ccccccecccccccescossccs 90,000,000 
PUTNEY SURTIBORT . oa... 5020s sscccsccescocscccee 62,000,000 
Montana Territory................ecceseeceeeees 86,000,000 
Pp NEMEOUY,., 5. ooo oc oshasssocceecaeeene 68,000,000 
PNY SEIT ooo cai kctesacecoscncshteccansens 52,000,000 
Wyoming Tervritory.............cscccscscccccces 59,000,000 


A VERY GOOD COMPOST. 


A very good fertilizing compost is mantifac- 
tured by using the following substances. ac- 
cording to the directions given. The mixture 
has been called “ Liebig’s Great Fertilizer,” 
it is stated that it originated with him. This 
is doubtful ; but it is a very judicious and sensi- 
ble combination, nevertheless, easy to prepare 
and cheap. It will prove serviceable for corn, 
wheat, and the other cereal grains and also for 
grapes. 

This amount will do well .applied to one or 
two acres,.and it will cost not far from $10: 

1. Dry peat, twenty bushels. 

2. Unleached ashes, three bushels. 

8. Fine bone dust, three bushels. 

4. Calcined plaster, three bushels. ai 

5. Nitrate of soda, forty pounds. é 

6. Sulphate of ammonia, thirty-three pounds. 

7. Sulphate of soda, forty pounds. 

Mix numbers 1, 2, and 8 together; then mix 
numbers 5, 6, and 7 in five buckets of water. 
When dissolved, add the liquid to the first, 
second, and third artiches. ‘When mixed, add 
fourth article.“ “"" 


MOUNDING FRUIT TREES. 
Scientific orchardists ‘and horticulturists are 


now recommending 4il fruit-growers to mound 
up their fruit trees with earth, and the earlier 
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better. ‘The plan as recommended “is as fol- 
lows: Pile the earth up to the bight of from 


twelve to fifteen inches, bringing it to a sharp. 


cone BY ko the tree. In this two objects are 

igh, Teavihg the top of the mound dry, does 
Bee soften the bark; and, second, @ protection 
in the thin part of the cone, which, keeping 
dry, becomes & tile collar, as it were, around 
the tree. from which the borers hatch 
are usually deposited immediately at the earth- 
line, because the bark of the tree is tender 
thee, ‘enabling the little: worms to cut their 
way in without trouble. Those who practice 
mounding claim that it baffles the insect, in 
bringing the earth-line up to bark do hard that 
the young borers cannot work: through its 
outer coat. 


THINNING FRUIT. 


The persistent advice we have always given 
to thin your fruit freely, if you wish for good 
crops and large fruit, is well instanced in the 
example of a fruit-grower at Union Spring, 
N. Y. Early'in’the season he directed bis 
hired man to thin the pears on a row of fifty 
bearing trees, by taking out one-half of. the 
poorest looking onés. This was done; but, 
being a year of great abundance, the thinning 
was not sufficient. The pears grewso much 
larger in consequence of the operation as to 
heavier load and a greater number of bushels 
than the remaining unthinned trees. He thinks 
it would have been better to have thinned ont 
one-half the remaining pears by a second oper- 
ation, both on account of the benefit to the 
trees by bearing a smaller number of speci- 
mens and the great superiority of the fruit 
and its higher price in the market. 


BENEFIT OF PLASTER. 


At a late meeting of Rosendale (Wis.) Farm- 
ers’ Club, one member stated that he sowed 
plaster on a field May 20th, and obtained three 
times the grass on this field more than on that 
where it was not sowed. He used to raise only 
one ton of hay per acre ; now raised, by plaster, 
two or three tons per acre. Always top-dressed 
it on grass lands. In a discussion it was stated 
that when plaster was sown on clover, the 
clover all cut and hauled off, and the ground 
broken and sowed to oats, every castor tne 
plaster made in sowing it could be plainly seen 
in the field of oats. Also that when plaster 
was applied to corn in the hill the place of 
every hill could be seen. in a crop of wheat 
which followed. Inadroughtdew would be 
found on the ground where plaster had been 
sown, while all other ground was dry and hard. 


IMMIGRATION STATISTICS, 


The total number of Européan passengers 
(both cabin and steerage) who arrived in New 
York during the month of May was.,52,770; 
June, 40,758. Crofutt’s Western World gives 
the nationality and destination of immigrants 
arriving at Castle Garden. The largest numbers 
arriving in June were: from Prussia, 10,374 ; 
Ireland, 9,563; England, 4,157; Scotland, 
2,169 ; Sweden, L721; Bavaria, 1,660, etc. The 
Gastle Garden books show the following as 
— destination: Kansas, 255; Nebraska, 

Missouri, 680; Illinois, 4, 813; Pennsyl- 
wan! 4,416 ; Ohio, 2,186; and’New York, 18,- 
560. Agreat portion of those credited to the 
Eastern States go to large cities, to meet their 
countrymen, and there decide. in what portion 
of the great West they will permanently locate. 


BRITISH IMMIGRATION. 
“According to the returns ‘supplied by the 
government officers at Liverpool, it appears 
that for the quarter ending June 30th there 
sailed from Liverpool to the United States, 
Canada, and South America 132 ships, with 
$1,804 English immigrants, 1,171 Scotch, 13,- 
578 Irish, and 30,673 foreign immigrants.: In- 
cluding ‘passengers, there was a total exodus 
for the last quarter of 79,561 souls, which is an 
increase of 9,380 over the same quarter last 
year and an increase of 17,166 passengers com- 
paring the previous half of the year with that 
of 1871. Thus it will be seen that, although 
never was thére a period in English history 
during which a greater demand for labor ex- 
isted than at present, the tide of ‘British immi- 
gration to this country is rapidly increasing. 


BEST TIME TO CUT GRASS. 


It is interesting to notice now the uniformity 
of opinion which pervades the minds of intelli- 
gent farm experimentalists of the present in the 
general recommendation to cut grass early. 
An able- correspondent of The Tribune says 
that for thirty yéars he tried gathering grass 
while in blossom ‘end at various subsequent 
stages of growth, and he invariably found that 
he got as much in bulk by the early as by the 
later cuttings; while the quality of the former 
“was greatly superior, as shown by its effects on 
stock. It made more bone, more butter, 
cheese, beef, veal. But, to the end that hay- 
making may be finished before the grass is 





badly injured by standing too long, he would 


soMirst,..a free-shedding of-the water, . 








~start the alowér & ddiy'or two before the period — 


— 


A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY. 
- Arecent traveler speaks of England and its 
farm scenery as follows: ; 
“I entered England at the most beautiful 
‘point—the lake coustry—immortalized by its 
poets and men of genius. The ride through 


this district was an event which I never shall - 


forget. If you were living near it, it would be 
not only your favorite drive, but also your only 
one. England is certainly a pretty country. On 
the whole it may lack variety ; but then every- 
thirg is kept in such neatness that you never 
weary of it. Its fine cattle and sheep, abound- 
ing everywhere, would arrest your ‘attention at 
once. Every field seems to be in a high state 
of cultivation, so that the whole country seems 
to be one great garden.” 
IRELAND. 

Behold.another beautiful country and read 
what a correspondent of a Pennsylvania paper 
says of it: | 

“The country in itself is uncommonly charm- 
ing. There is.a verdure about Ireland which 
justly entitles it to be called the ‘Emerald Isle 
of the Ocean.’ I know that you would have 
been captivated with the luxuriant ivy; for in 
Ireland it looks as if it had been washed and 
varnished. It would have pained you, however, 
to see what large tracts of land there are with- 
out any houses upon them. The landed pro- 
prietors live in elegance; but the poor peas- 


‘antry are crowded into the most miserable 


hovels and the most wretched looking vil- 
lages,”” 


HEALTHFULNESS OF APPLES, 


The frequent use of apples, either before or 
after meals, has a most healthful effect upon 
digestion. Better eat less meat and more 
fruit. An eminent French physician thinks 
that the decrease of dyspepsia and bilious 
affections in Paris is owing to the increased 
consumption of apples, which fruit he main- 
tains is an admirable prophylactic and tonic, as 
wellasavery nourishing and easily-digested 
article of food. The Parisians are said to de- 
your one hundred millions of apples every 
winter—that is, they did before the war. 
Whether this estimate is true or not, neverthe- 
jess the French are extravagantly fond of 
apples and other fruits. 


GIVE YOUR HENS GOOD FOOD. 

There is a vast difference in the flavor of 
eggs. Hens fed on clean, sound grain and 
kept on a clean grass ran give much finer 
flavored eggs than hens do that have access to 
stable and manure heaps and eat all kinds of 
filthy food. Hens feeding on fish and onions 
flavor their eggs accordingly—the same as cows 
eating onions or cabbage or offensive matter 
imparts a bad taste to milk and butter. The 
richer the food the higher the color of the 
eggs. Wheat and corn give the best color, 
while feeding on buckwheat makes the egg 
colorless, rendering them unfit for some con- 
fectionery purposes. 


LIMA BEANS WITHOUT POLES. 


Mr. McAfee, superintendent of the Univers- 
ity of Wisconsin Experimental Farm, informe 
the editor of the Western Farmer that for thiee 
years past he has grown Lima beans without 
poles or stakes, by persistent pinching back 
after they reach the desired hight—about that 
of common bunch beans. He is confident the 
crop is very perceptibly earlier and thinks it 
is increased in quantity—the plant, being 
checked in its growth of vine, expending its 
energy in fruit production. 


EFFECT OF GROUND BONES ON POTATOES. 


A Maryland cultivator manured his potato 
field with a broadcast application of manure 
from the barnyard and 500 barrels of bone-dust 
added. Asmall patch was left without any 
bone, for experiment. The general yield per 
acre was 200 bushels; but the part without 
bone made 150 bushels per acre. This shows 
200 bushels of potatoes from one ton of bone- 
dust, or, allowing 50 cents per bushel for 
potatoes, a return of $100 per ton for bone on 
the first crop. 


SINGING MILKMAIDS, 


Verily music hath charms for many a dull 
ear, and is even profitable, too, where least 
expected. In Switzerland a milkmaid who is 
a good singer gets more salary than others, 
because under.the influence of mtsic ‘cows 
“ give down” better and give more milk. An 
Orange County farmer thinks seriously of 
trying to hire Parepa Rosa .and Kellogg to 
sing round his pump. 


HOW TO GET RID OF CATERPILLARS, 

A French gardener, finding a piece of woolen 
cloth which the wind had lodged in a tree cov- 
ered with caterpillars, acted upon the idea sug- 
gested and placed woolen rags in several trees. 
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Every morning he found. them covered with 
eaterpillars, which were thus easily got rid of. 


GRAPE PROFITS, 


Five thousand acres of the Lake Erie islands, 
cultivated with grapes, last year yielded acrop 
valued at $600,000. 


tr 
RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 


..,-The gross earings of the Iows railroads 
for 1871—the returns of one road not yet made 
and not included—were $11, 769,080.31. Accord- 
ing to the laws of the state, a tax is levied on 
the earnings of one per cent. on the first $3,000 
or part thereaf per mile, two per cent. when 
over $8,000 and under $6,000, and three per 
cent. on the excess of the receipts over $6,000 
per mile. Four-fifths of the taxes collected 
are distributed among the counties through 
which the roads run and one-fifth goes into the 
general revenue of the state. 


...« There is a small community of English- 
men in Patagonia, who are thriving most pros- 
perously.’ Not only is land offered free to the 
settlers without capital, but South American 
capitalists make all advances for twelve months 
of provisions and implements, the only draw- 
backs. being a scarcity of hands, the occasional 
risks of locusts, and the probability that they 
will be eaten by the natives as soon as other 
food gets.scarce, 


.+s. The Iowa State Agricultural Society of- 
fers a premium of $1,000 for the best ten acres 
of artificial timber, payable in 1881; also $500 
for the best cultivated farm, payable in 1875; 
$250, payable in 1878, for the best orchard of 
five acres ; and $200 for the best mile of hedge, 
payable in 1877. 


..A patent has been taken out for an in- 
vention by which it is claimed glass can be 
used as a building material for house fronts, 
floors, or pavements, superior to marble in 
durability and economy. It can be made 
plain or variegated and its colors are inde- 
structible. 


....A Utica paper says that the Clearfield 
Fair consisted of a calf; a goose, and a pump- 
kin. It rained so hard the first night that the 
goose swam off, the calf broke loose and ate 
tha numpkin, anda thief prowling around stole 
the calf, and that ended the ‘fair. 





o...A Massachusetts cultivator says, in Sec- 
retary Flint’s report, that he has noticed in his 
garden that “that portion which is hoed or 
cultivated with the dew upon the ground pro- 
duces better crops that then hoed in the heat 
of the day.” 


«+e HOusekeepersand others are much trou- 
bled to keep their dried fruit free from worms. 
A contemporary says that a handful of sassafras 
bark sprinkled through a bushel of fruit is a 
preventive from this pest. Has anyone ever 
tried it? 


..--During the month of April the cash sales 
and homestead entries of landin Kansas were 
far in advance of any other state. The num- 
ber of acres sold for cash was 71,716 and the 
number located as homesteads was 129,799. 


~ «. In Connecticut a worn-out field was 50 
years ago planted in timber. The field has 
yielded 10 cords per year and fencing for the 
farm for 20 years past, and last year, when 
cleared, produced 50 cords per acre. * 


-eeeln the San Joaquin Valley, California, 
one man owns 350,000 acres of land, and 12 
others in all own 2,785,000 acres, One man’s 
pasture has 65 miles of fence around it and 
his farm is 45 miles long. 


«oe The silver beet is being raised in Canada 
asa crop for plowing under as manure. It pro- 
dnces a.mass of leaves 30 inches high, which 
farnish a large quantity of green manure. 


i .-A new colony has been started at Skiddy, 
Kansas, wear Junction City, possessing 40,000 
acres of land, to which Francis. A. Skiddy has 
given $1,500 for a nice schoolhouse. 


«-.sA California sheep raiser owing 90,000 
sheep,, from which he realizes an income of 
$100,000 yearly, commenced 20 years ago with 
a flock of 800; 


«+ +-lt is stated as a bovinological fact that 
the mils of a young cow is apt to be foaming. 
Which is highly probable, as the creature is 
heifervescent. 


...-By the inundation of the Mississippi the | 


eotton product of the year will be reduced” 


three or four hundred thousand bales. 


*s:isTwo hundred and forty acres of land, 
with improvements, two miles from Lake City, 
Fla., lately sold for ten cents af acre. 


__ey- West Albany, N.-Y., has in store 15,000 
tons of hay and claims to be the largest mar- 
ket for that article in the country, 


o-.-A gentleman in the vicinity of Terre 


Haute, Ind.,:reports $740 
acre of grapes, last season. 


....Chetopa, Kan,, js moving to.a new town- 
site, to avoid paying a bonded indebtedness of 

.++California” produces lemons weighing 
twenty-four ounces apfece. 


«+s Milk is one dollar a gallon in rh with 
all her cattle. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


[ESTABLISHED 1851.| 


LISTERBROTHERS |* 














CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 
PURE BONE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF 
LIME. 


PREPARED SPECIALLY FOR TOBACCO. 


GROUND BONE, 
BONE MEAL, 
BONE FLOUR. 


The 1 annual increase of the he of these 
for Tobacco, 


available for m from adults 
Which the are sold Take it forthe 1 ftenehs 
practical to give them a fair trial, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


7 New York Office, 159 Front St. 
Factory, Newark, WN. J. 


eee and Dealers are invited to send for Cir- 
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a 
‘SUPERIOR HAY SPREADER. 


' @mproved and perfected for season of 1874.) 







This machine will do the work of ten me: 
It is the Lp a draft machine ever "built—one 
horse working it 
It has tak: —y Fy preoatums wherever exhibited. 
the. for a dos reue unsurpassed in beaut; 

e Ser is eauty, 
workmanship, an durability. 

Manufactured by 


THE HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Higganum, Conn. 





IMPROVED 


GOODENOUGH 
Horse Shoe 


all Fitted and Punche 
Ready for Use. 


Every Breeder, every Farmer, 





-Foot Ailments, 


Send for Descriptive Circulars to Box 3044, P.-O 
New York 


PREPARED. KALSOMINE. 
crac ~ 


NOVELTY. CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
46 Cliff Street, New York. 


SUCCESS BEYOND COMPETITION. 55 
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JISBELLS- 


Pee BELLS. 











punt fo since 1 tH, aA have feeaae re) segfon 2 
y any and a sale exceeding that 
P. ~O. . Address either TROY or WEST TR: N. ¥. 
MENEELY & COMPANY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
. ) Established in 1837. 
uperior besos of Co; and Ti 
mounted with bent Setasy ane. 
ings, for Churches, Schools, Farms, 
onigy Court Houses, Fire Alarms, 
Clocks, Ci » ete. - Fully 
















Warren 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Kast Second St., Cincinnatd. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 
anufacture asuperior equality of Bellis. 


“Special attention gyn so Cm oo BELLS. 
FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


VAILL’S 


Manufactured in great variety. 
Nearly 100 kinds and sizes. 
Adapted for the parlor, drawing 


PATENT 


room, library, verandah, church, 
concert hall, lecture room, sea- 
side and shipboard. A variety 


FOLDING 


kof folding cane seat chairs for 
the South and tropicalcountries. 
For sale by all first-class deal- 


E. W. VAILL, CHAIRS 
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|GREAT: "REVOLUTION 
SEWING MACHINES, 


AN ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE 
No more Shuttles, nomore Rewinding 
.of Thread fo maké'thé Shuttle Stitch. 
ane t Shuttle Stitdh made frori two! ordinary com- 


Will se hing you wish to make in a family. 
make ina 
It is very y different t from. anything you have ‘< ever 


The Latiroy Combination Sewing Machine Uo., 
787 and 789 Broadway, cor. Tenth street, N.Y. 





ACENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE 


S SEWING %, 


‘$20. 
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Send for Samples and Circulars. 


& FLORENCE GD | 


The Long-contested | 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE co. 











inger, Wheeler 
and Grover & Baker fs Mebomnarra involving over 
92 50,000; 
Is final ms Somes 
Cowes the United States 
fn favor of the FLOR INCE, which alone has 
Broken the Moncpoly of High Prices, 


3 THE NEW FLORENCE 
% Is the ONLY machine that sews back- 
oe forward, or to: right and left. 


caren gys and Degen es 
4 an . 
April, 1874. lorence, preveee 











Worcester, Mass. ers in furniture and house fur- 
Patentee and Manuf’r. nishing goods. Send for cuts. 


ESTABLISHED 1848. 


ROBERT PATER & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
( Church & School 
za FURNITURE. 
Sunday-school 
and 
Lecture Room 
SETTEES, etc., 
26 Grove8t., N.Y. 











OR THE BABY.— 
Novelty Car- 
riage. The ONLY car- 
riage that protects the 
eyesight. and which a 
child can lie in com- 
fortably. Does not 
take as much room ae 








W. J. CRAHAM, 


Looking-Classes 
PICTURE FRAMES, ETC., 
82 BOWERY, 


Above CANAL STREET, New York, 


WARREN WARD &CO., 


2 Per 


FURNITURE 


Large variety of 








EXTREMEL 
LOW PRICES. 


COR. SPRING AND CROSBY. 


B. W. MERRIAM & CO,, 


577 BROADWAY, 
ESTABLISHED 4 YEARS, 
continue to manufacture their usual assortment of. 


MIRRORS, 
unsurpassed in elegance and quality, at 
REDUCED PRICES. 
We offer great inducements to Whole- 
sale Purchasers. 











THE “VICTOR” SEWING | MACHINE, 


Send for Circular “VICTOR” S. M. CO., 
54 East Tenth St., New York 


IRON WORKS, HARDWARE, ETC, 
STEAM ENGINES and BOILERS. 
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aunerter Steam Senta and Boilers, 
by Oh pacer martina and duplication of parts, Safe, 


ly adapted to all purposes requiring small 
ey tg alnek, from oy to 100 horse 
in use. Send for Lilustrated Circular. 


PHELPS, DODGE & C0. 


CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, 
NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND ROOFING PLATES, 
OF ALL SIZES AND KINDS. 

PIG TIN, RUSSIA SHEET IRON, 
Charcoal and Common Sheet Iron, 
Lead, Sheet Zinc, Copper, 
SPELTER, aig ANTIMONY, Ero, 
COPPER, BRASS. AND WIRE. 
IMPROVED 1874, 
DOUBLE ACTING 
BUCKET-PLUNGER 


Steam Pumps 


ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
VALLEY ‘MACHINE » COMPANY, 
Easthampton, Mass, 














Sehr pcr Me pee 
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Barnes & Bro., Park 











“THE DYING BODY © 
SUPPLIED WITH THE. © 9 |) 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY’S 


‘SARSAPARILLIAN  RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 


ONE, BOTTLE 


will make the. Blood pure, the Skin clear, the “Eyes 
bright, the Complexion smooth and transparent, the 
Hair strong, and remove all Sores, Pimples, Blotches, 
Pustules, Tetters, Cankers, etc., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and | 
the dose is small. i - 


It Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the j 
Blood and Renovates the System. It cures 
with certainty all Chronic Diseages* 4 
that have lingered in the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


Scrofula WF Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or | 
Nerves, 


CORBUPTING THE SOLTDS,AND. VITIATING 
. THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rhowmetiom 4 Seaetale, Glandular Swell ng. | 
Hacki pry ugh, Oa nceerous Affections, Sypuilit c | 
nts, Bleeding of 


ome a) the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
rash,” Tie Dol loreux, White Swel Hinges, aaa Ul | 

and Hi senses, Mercurial Diseases, | 

male Com) isin Dropsy, sickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, aver Com plaints, 

Ulcers in the Throat, Mouth, rs, Nodes in the 


—_— 


Chemistry. ew use will 
oreus to any person using ie? mae either of al} forms 
of disease ies potent power to cure them. 
Sold by Druggists. §1 per botile. 


R. R. 
RADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World! 


One 50 Cent Bottle 


3 MORE COMPLAINTS AND PREVENT 
M AGAINST SUDDEN ATTACKS OF 
ND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN. 
DRED DOLLA ENDED FOR 
DICINES OR MEDICAL ATTEND- 


HE MOMENT SBADWAY’S READY RELIEF IS 
APPL ED UXT ALLY: TAKEN INTERN-' 
ALLY MeO ry ‘0 DIR: 'ONS—PAIN, FROM; 
WHATEVER CA geod TO EXIST, 

IMPOR ANE. —Miners 
ing in sparsely-settled districts, wl wh 
yecure ay services of a 
REA RELIEF is invaluab: 
positive, assurance of doing good | 
ain or eae enced ; 


RE 
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ers, and by 4 resid- 
it is difficult to 
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or Bruises; or with 

application. of RADWAY 

ene you of the worst of thine complaints in a few: 
s. 


Twenty drops in half a mers ais ae —_ hte rtrd 


CRAMPS, SP. 
ACH DIARRH wy 


HEADAG 
Travelers should @ bottle of wa2- 
ww drops in 





C, WIND 
te 
‘carry a 
ewes itetiet vrith >on. A Ly 
vent sickness or s from change of 
better than Frenc Brandy or Bitters as 


DR. RADW AY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectiy tanteless, elegantly coated with sweet eo 
purge, reguiate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 
ay's Pills, for the cure of all disorders of the Stomach, 
Lier wels, Kidneys, Bladdér, Nefvous 
eadache, Gondipation’ Costiveness, Indigestion, Dys- 
epsia, Biliousness, Bilious Fever, ation of the 
Bowes, Piles, and all Derangements of the Internal 
era. arranted to effect a positive cure, Pure! 
Verstabie, containing no mercury, minerals, or dele’ 
ru 
Ove Observe poe following symptoms resulting from 
ve 


0 
rders of 
+ ation, award Piles, Fullness of he ne in; 
exdt of the _— ee oe 
Diseust of uliness ©) Welsh in the 
four & Scoetatione 8 nking or, F otlenné at the P 
§s 4 ng of i Head. jee and B 
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cating oe or Webs ae the sight, Fever and, Dull 
ir: . 


Wt a4 of Pers aor ow- 
o SS 4 gs in fae : “es je, Chest, I imbs, | 
sa sudien Fe RADWaAY's P | TUES Et free Se s3 | 
from. all the’ -abovenamed - disorders. 
Cents per Box. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

Rea See age AND as = al 

to RADWAY & o. 

” Siivnation worth thousands 


HABIT CURED. 


will be sent’ you. 
jum Eaters can easily 
addregs- 


OP li) gare fremselves 3 by 


wie PHELON, M.D., 
259 Randolph street, Chicago. Reom 2, 


Send one cr 
Warren &., New York. 
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-BOYNTON'S. 
| FURNACES AND RANGES | 


ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO... 
Send for Circulars. 232 & 234. Water st., N. ¥. 





{<C EA CLOSED.) 


P ARLOR SOFA BEDS, 


Jan 7 


Cit Aall 


(OPEN, SHOWING BED.) 


Elegant...and Convenient. 
A full-size Bed, with ty combined with a 

handsome Black Walnut Sofa, but ede 

pn ik be seen at R. G. & 8 

ton St., Brooklyn. Manufactured by 

HENRY S. ALBEE 

DEALER IN POrs, LB 0Se= AND CHA IR | 


63 Union St., Boston. 





BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


ICE CREA Mm 


eK FREEZER. 
(TINGLEY’S PATENT.) 


With the aid of this Freezera most delicious 
of Ice Cream, Water Ice, or Frgsen Fruits, Cus 
ete., may be roset ti in trou 5 to 8 or 10 minutes, at the 
e operator, with almost Do trouble and 
t is ledged 


for 
FR for sai 
linet ie CHAS. G. BLATCH 


turer, 
506 © ¢é street, Philadelphia. 


TO THE LADIES! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boch and Shoes that 
have Ly rough and and Ladies Traveling 
ch look so old and rusty that they are 
med to carry them, look just as goodas new. It 
race rub off or smut when wet. Softens the; 
eather. 
o lady will be without it after one trial. »Bew: 
of F\outedions and counterfeits, For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 


MARK YOUR CLOTHING ! 
PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK | 


is the best. It has | stood 40 years’ trial. , 
Payson’s and Briggs’s Ink, 35c. each, and | 
i ae MARKING P oo ° 











hes Bolatee d aul Dr m ment 
y u Draw an 
STODUARD & co., 
Northampton, Mass. 


These pests of the feet 
are positively, gate 
er permanently cured 
5 eon, without, 
eae danger, or eaustics. 
By. mail for sixty cents. 
4.J.RANKEN; Druggist, , 
Pittsburgh,.Pa. j 


Sold by all Druggists., 


LES are, 
neyers oon cen ta BNGLL 


wood case, 
Station 





BUNION 
OINTMENT. 


NGLISH 
CHANNE 


near the edge shows ete the'channel is cut. al 
cost no more and weur longer. 


OFFORD’S ¥ Beit OF THE DA 
and & charming Re ir of Pictures (“ Twins As!se ep” and | 
“Twins at: Pie B One Do Dollar a a Year. Ten cents for: 
sam We ; 

” oon: een § Bark Place, New York. | 


colts sa 


Priced Catalogues sent to any.address 10 cents each. 














. Stereopticons....... 
“ 4th) Physical Apparatas. 


; JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. | 
9% Chestnut street, Phila.; 601 Broadway, New York. | 


Learn aeLnGRiPHY, ,) 

t@ Salary paid while practicing. Address, | 
with stam AIP» , ‘sup't, 0 0. 

ASR Aaa a | 

Anatomists, Physt-| 

Patton street 





8 





sn te as dearer he 


gi 





PATENT) B 


THE BEST IN THE 


| 
11. 
2 | 
e | 


‘orth in its favor at the eee auncee Toate 


atw is ite 
ts indo radia 


He eh, Sa a 
YF and all t; of in “ cee 
A. Y i pod ta me teeblest child; an 


oe al i itin A operation f m 
to the 2 ta that children eng we 


HARTFORD, ‘Conn, _ CHICAGO, M 


old. i eae 


gpmplaint oi gout, me fort 








THE NATIONAL. 


ower! eee! CELEBRATED. 


WOVEN WIRE. MATTRESS — 
at Largely Reduced.Prices. “. 


Western Dealers Promptly. Repelied OUSE our “Extensive WESTERN peancn 


3 


286 State Street, Chica o, fil © 


Ask your Furniture. Dealer for, the Genuine. Wover Wane 
_ Mattress. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE WOVEN WIRE MATTR ESS. Co.. 
OF. HARTFORD, CORN. 
‘Send for Catalogue. I 
| “TENTS. 


CAN BE SEP OR STRUCK 10 feet square at base 
SHELTER. 
GB. 


w 





“TWAS GOODS. 


MILDEW ‘PROOF. ave 
INGS. 


TN FIVE MINUTES. $80.00 
OPENS FRONT & REAR, 3 


HOSP! Pinar. | 
PAVILION. 
MAR 
SOU AY 
BE 


SEA 


holesale. 
HOB all dimensions, 
CANV, ' 
Givers of every kind ana 
G. article that can be made 
RMAN’S A. of canvas. e 
CIRCULAR. a aaaaeeeo of all the JU 
Mail Sacks, Bags, and 


, Fir. Bro. pt. ~ 4 





o ik e x Esa wae. i a= 
| _ Large Festival 
J 0 H N B OYLE L he >| . MANUFACTURING CARALITE, 5,000 
208: FULTON S2:, N. ¥. ("Tents for Hire. YARDS A DA 


> Highest babar Metals awarded by’: ‘American Institnta: 





: i CTT, oF eye Wat & 
F COATING BESTOS PAIN PAINTS, ASBESTO T, ASBESTOS 


; ASB These ‘ma 
shipment i f the world. nd for } presi give Pamphiets, Price 
% rallpe ENDRAL EROHANTS AND 


a JOHNS, $7 Maiden Lane, WW... 


ASK YOUR “SEWING MACHINE AGENTS FOR IT. 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM 


AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON. RUFFLER 


ar THE 








% 7 


5 American Institute. Fair in 1872 

Adapted to.all first-class Sewing Ma- 
chines... Circulars furnished Sewing Ma 
chine Agerits on application. eet 


C. W. HANDY & 


co., Sole: Agents, 


fn 


‘330 BROADWAY NEW YORK. 


pi OF MAG) ESIA 


A, 
sheir D 


' 


Box acis. ‘ 





attth Feet 





as \Aasbeiatt 


hysicians throughout . country a ae th 
malig I It imme dias 


R's b 

suttr mn OF hor bore. wits actions a iv laxative for ¢c pire me 

* reece ‘aur a egutine n pelea the food oe ae eouring qu 
DANIELL & C0. 58 Cedar Stipoty General Agents, N. Yr. chy.” 





re 











e “a 
Old Largest, and ‘annfactory in the | 
pee are ° neceny rt ile 
beat tt Peat ee nena for — i 
~aitts ~ BOPFAL 


iO, ee 





"@PECTACLI ; 
ey Heat 
Lar on, Pain. 


CAL * CO., 





Sole Mifth. 26 &: so MAIDEN rents 


ali ai 





——— 





t oi os 














di , 


